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REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE    BOARD     OF    MANAGERS 
OF    REFORMATORIES  *    *    *    * 

1911--1912 

♦♦♦♦ 

To  the  Honorable,  The  Legislature:— 

The  state  board  of  managers  of  reformatories 
make  the  following  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  and  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Reformatory,  at  Napanoch,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1912;  the  same  being  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  the  former,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
latter,  since  its  organization,  and  its  sixth  under  the 
management  of  this  board. 

Movements  of  Population, 
Elmira 

POPULATION,  September  30,  1911,  1287 

Received,  New  York  indefinites 1281 

Received,  new  U.  S.  definites 8 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 95 

Returned  from  Dannemora  state  hospital 4 

Returned  voluntarily, 2 

"~~~  1840 

Total  number  of  prisoners.  2627 

Definites  paroled, 2 

Special  Dannemora  paroles 4 

Special  paroles,  . . 2 
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Regular  paroles, 878 

Invalid  paroles, 15 

901 

Paroled  in  custody, 26 

Re-paroled, 2 

Total  paroled, 929 

Transferred  to  Napanoch  reformatory, 342 

Transferred  to  Auburn  state  prison, 3 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital, 32 

Total  transferred, 377 

Discharged,  expiration  minimum  sentence, 5 

Discharged,  expiration  maximum  sentence, 9 

Pardoned  by  Governor, 1 

Deaths, 6 

Released  on  court  order,    1 

Released  on  writ, 2 

24 

Total 1330 

POPULATION,  September  30,  1912, 1297 

Average  population  per  month, 1383 

Napanoch 

POPULATION,  September,  30,  1911,   431 

Received  from  Elmira 342 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 49 

Returned  from  Dannemora  state  hospital 6 

397 


Total  number  of  prisoners,   82& 

Regular  paroles 314 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital, 7 

Transferred  to  Clinton  prison 1 

Transferred  to  Auburn  prison 8 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 47 

377 

POPULATION  on  September  30,  1912 451 

Average  population  per  month, 440 
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Comparative  Figures 

All  commitments  are  originally  made  to  Elmira, 
from  which  transfers  are  from  time  to  time  made  to 
the  junior  institution.  The  comparative  figures  at 
Elmira,  for  a  period  of  five  years  are  as  follows: 

1908  1909  1910  1911  1912 

Total  number  of  inmates, 2815  2865  2502  2471  2627 

New  arrivals,  indefinites 1466  1241  1009  1222  1231 

Average  population 1452  1529  1265  1282  1383 

Transfers  on  account  of  insanity    22  24  11  17  32 

Other  transfers 450  *25  291  361  345 

Paroled, fe76  1063  1035  750  929 

Deaths 7  3  5  9  6 
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Commitments  By 

1911 

Albany 8 

Alleghany 

Broome 13 

Cattaraugus 6 

Cayuga 8 

Chautauqua 5 

Chemung 4 

Chenango  

Clinton 3 

Columbia 

Cortland 1 

Delaware 4 

Dutchess 4 

Erie 76 

Essex 

Franklin 2 

Fulton 2 

Genesee .2 

Greene 1 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 6 

Jefferson 14 

Kings 236 

Lewis 

Livingston 1 

Madison 4 

Monroe ' 22 

Montgomery 4 

Nassau 4 

New  York 615 


Counties  (State  Indefinites) 

1912  Niagara 11  1 

17  Oneida 18 

2  Onondaga   27 

9  Ontario 7 

1  Orange  6 

2  Orleans 

7  Oswego 5 

11  Otsego  .     2 

2  Putnam 

2  Queens 15 

7  Rensselaer 

1  Richmond    4 

1  Rockland 2 

11  Saratoga 7 

77  Schenectady 4 

2  Schuyler 

1  Schoharie 

4  Steubert 5 

9  Seneca 3 

1  St.  Lawrence 3 

Suffolk 7 

If  Sullivan 

7  Tioga 2 

226  Tompkins 2 

1  Ulster 5 

Warren    3 

3  Washington  1 

23  Wayne 3 

9  Westchester 27 

4  Wyoming 5 

626  Yates 1 


18 

29 

2 

3 

7 
1 

19 
5 
3 

1 
5 
4 


2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 

1 

2 

26 

4 


1222        1231 

COMMITMENTS  BY  DISTRICTS 
United  States  Prisoners 

1911 

Eastern  District  of  New  York    2 

Southern  District  of  New  York 16 

Western  District  of  New  York 2 

Northern  District  of  New  York 1 


1912 


6 


21 


_2_ 

8 
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During  the  past  year  no  United  States  prisoners 
have  been  received  except  those  having  a  sentence  of 
one  year  or  more. 


Organized  society  deemed  the  character  of  these 
1,239  young  men  so  unsocial  as  to  justify  depriving 
them  of  their  liberty  and  excluding  them  temporarily 
from  any  general  intercourse  with  their  fellows. 
Considered  by  itself  the  number  is  large,  but  relatively 
it  is  quite  small,  probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  male  population  of  corresponding  age.  As 
always  heretofore,  the  criminal  is  still  so  exceptional 
as  almost  to  be  a  curiosity. 

If  the  problem  was  an  absolutely  new  one,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  was  considered  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  these  discards,  the  first  inquiry  in 
this  enlightened  and  scientific  age  would  naturally 
be,  what,  if  any,  general  characteristics  they  had, 
distinguishing  them  from  the  other  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  that  make  up  the  community;  and  a  commission 
would  probably  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
make  an  elaborate  report. 

It  is  not  a  new  problem,  however,  but  as  old  as 
civilization.  For  thirty-seven  years  a  steady  stream 
of  prisoners  has  been  pouring  into  the  Elmira  institu- 
tion ;  over  six  thousand  having  come  during  the  last  five 
years;  and  they  have  been  studied  by  the  management 
more  carefully,  probably,  than  those  in  confinement 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

This  study  has  not  been  without  beneficial  results; 
though,  the  better  informed  the  observer,  the  more 
reluctant  he  is  to  make  definite  generalizations.  Most 
specific  rules  for  identifying  criminals,  and  universal 
panaceas  for  crime,  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
public,     have  originated    in    the   cloister    and    the 
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closet,  and  in  our  experience,  have  been  found  of 
little  or  no  practical  value. 

Superficially,  criminals,  as  a  class,  appear  to  the 
eye  just  like  other  human  beings.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  work  of  the  police  would  be  much  simpler. 

After  carefully  examining,  individually,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  of  them,  we  have  come  io  the 
conclusion,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  that  the  number 
that  deliberately  and  with  preference,  resort  to  and 
continue  in  crime,  is  but  a  comparatively  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  number.  There  are  a  few  who  might 
just  as  well  be  worthy  members  of  the  community  if 
they  only  chose.  Sometimes  they  change  their  minds, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  cases  of  so  called  reformation 
are  from  this  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much  larger  class, 
that  cannot  help  being  criminals.  They  were  born 
that  way,  and  always  have  been,  and,  regardless  of 
what  is  done  for  them,  always  will  be  a  menace  to 
society. 

Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  third  class, 
larger  than  the  other  two  combined,  made  up  of  those 
whose  criminality  is  of  a  more  or  less  accidental 
character,  due  to  environment  and  faulty  or 
deficient  education. 

Reformatory  institutions  can  do  a  little  good  to 
the  second  class;  some,  but  usually  not  much,  to  the 
first;  and  a  large  amount  to  the  third. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  a  thousand  prisoners,  as 
they  arrive  at  the  reformatory,  and  compare  them  with 
an  average  thousand,  selected  from  the  community 
at  large,  the  reformatory  thousand,  however  widely 
individuals  in  it  might  differ,  would,  as  a  class, 
unquestionably  be  found,  conspicuously  inferior  in 
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physique  and  bodily  health,  in  mental  capacity  and 
^development,  in  earning  power  and  industrial 
efficiency,  and  in  moral  standards  and  ethical  ideals. 
It  is  upon  a  recognition  of  these  fundamental 
differences,  that  the  whole  reformatory  system  has 
been  built  up. 

Its  general  object  is  to  decrease  the  difference 
between  the  reformatory  thousand,  and  the  average 
thousand. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  has  four  departments- the 
physical,  the  mental,  the  industrial  and  the  spiritual. 

In  the  physical  department  are  the  hospital,  the 
gymnasium  and  the  armory,  under  charge  of  the 
physicians,  the  physical  director  and  the  military 
instructor.  Diseases  are  cured,  physical  imperfections 
removed,  muscles  strengthened,  health  invigorated, 
and  all  the  powers  trained  and  coordinated.  This  is 
the  easiest  part  of  the  work,  and  one  in  which  results 
are  sure,  speedy,  and  always  gratifying. 

In  the  mental  department  is  the  school  of  letters, 
supervised  by  the  school  director,  the  chaplains,  visit- 
ing lecturers,  and  the  physicians.  Perhaps  the  order 
.should  be  inverted  and  the  physicians  mentioned  first, 
for  their  work  comes  first  in  point  of  time  and  possibly 
in  importance. 

During  the  year,  we  transferred  thirty-nine  men 
to  the  Dannemora  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane. 
These  were  all  of  so  pronounced  a  type  that  it  was 
impractical  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  anything  with  them. 
We  retained  more  than  as  many  others  who  probably 
would  have  teen  declared  legally  irresponsible  for 
their  crimes  had  they  been  properly  defended,  and  the 
issue  of  insanity  raised  at  their  trials. 

At  least  a  third  of  those  we  receive  are  markedly, 
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mentally  defective— at  least  a  third,  from  a  layman's 
standpoint.  Our  physicians  estimate  the  percentage 
much  higher.  These  range  all  the  way  from  the  man, 
the  sum  of  whose  accomplishments  after  three  months 
of  special  instruction  was  the  ability  occasionally  to 
repeat  correctly, the  numerals  from  one  to  ten;  up  to 
those  with  arrested  development,  whose  minds  stopped 
growing  years  ago,  and  never  will  get  beyond  the 
standard  of  the  child  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  to  the 
so  called  moral  imbecile,  to  describe  which,  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old  expression 
4 'possessed  of  the  devil." 

It  is  this  class  that  drive  the  courts  to  despair. 
They  are  not  fully  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  are 
not  fit  to  be  at  large,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  them.  There  is  no  institution  exactly 
suited  to  their  needs.  At  the  present  time  the  reforma- 
tories are  selected  as  the  most  available  places  for 
getting  them  temporarily  out  of  the  way. 

Each  year  we  receive  upwards  of  four  hundred  of 
this  class  and,  as  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  them,  they 
tarry  long,  and  accumulate  on  our  hands. 

It  is  possible  to  train  some  of  the  best  of  them  so 
that  with  favorable  surroundings,  they  may  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  earn  a  living  outside; 
others  may  be  taught  to  work,  so  that  under  super- 
vision of  relatives  or  friends,  they  can  get  along;  still 
others,  so  that  with  institutional  restraints  they  need 
not  be  a  public  charge ;  but  there  is  still  a  large 
residuum,  who  must  always  be  cared  for  somewhere. 
The  last  two  kinds  are  a  serious  menace  to  the 
community,  and  should  never  be  allowed  lobe  at  large. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  let  them 
all  go. 
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We  have  been  carefully  studying  and  experi- 
menting: with  these  defectives  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  development  is  suggestive  of,  eventually,  their 
physical  segregation  to  a  considerable  extent,  from 
the  other  inmates,  and  the  organization  within  the 
reformatories  of  a  distinct  institutional  department 
for  their  care.  Doubtless,  in  the  future,  we  shall 
recommend  legislation  especially  applicable  to  them; 
but  at  present,  the  form  it  should  take  is  not  quite 
clear  in  our  minds. 

There  may  be  no  serious  objection  to  the 
continuance  of  their  commitment  to  the  reformatories, 
which  probably  can  be  organized  as  well  as  any 
institution,  for  their  examination,  classification,  and 
temporary  training.  The  problem  that  requires 
solution  is  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  those 
who,  after  such  tests  as  we  can  apply,  and  such 
education  and  corrective  treatment  as  we  can  give, 
still  appear  to  need  permanent  custodial  care. 

Of  the  two-thirds  who  are  mentally  normal,  or  ap- 
proximately so,  a  few  have  advanced  to  the  grammar, 
and  a  very  few  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  public  schools; 
but  most  of  them  are  nearly  or  quite  illiterate;  some, 
of  the  foreign  born,  from  lack  of  opportunity,  but 
most  of  them  from  extraordinary  success  in  truancy, 
and  neglect  of  opportunities.  Truancy  is  impossible 
in  our  schools,  and  inattention  counts  like  any  other 
institutional  misdemeanor,  for  increasing  the  length 
of  confinement;  so,  diligent  application  is  practically 
universal,  and  advancement  general,  and  frequently 
remarkable. 

Though  not  a  showy  department,  and  attractive 
to  visitors,  like  the  military  and  trade  classes,  we 
believe  our  school  of  letters  to  be  doing  as  good  wor.k 
as  any  in  the  institutions. 
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In  our  industrial  department  are  our  trade 
classes,  thirty  in  number,  under  a  general  director, 
and  a  full  corps  of  instructors. 

There  is  nothing  that  throws  a  stronger  light  on 
the  connection  betweer  industrial  conditions  and 
crime,  than  the  following  facts:  (a)  the  number  of 
commitments  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  in  the  business  world;  e.g.,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  1,  1907,  it  was  1,093;  then  came 
a  panic,  and  the  next  year  it  rose  to  1,466;  when  good 
times  returned  in  1910  it  fell  back  to  1,009;  (b) 
nearly  all  our  prisoners  come  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
common,  poorly  paid  labor,  and  very  few  know  any  of 
the  rudiments  of  a  trade  when  they  enter;  (c)  of 
those  who  learn  a  trade  in  the  institutions,  few  have 
any  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  retaining  com- 
fortably remunerative  employment,  and  few  go  wrong 
the  second  time. 

The  superintendent's  report  makes  special  and 
extended  comment  on  this  subject,  and  we  commend 
it  for  careful  attention. 

The  spiritual  department  is  of  course  primarily 
in  charge  of  the  chaplains,  but  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  them,  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  superintendents  and  physicians,  who 
devote  several  hours  each  day  to  interviews,  at  which, 
the  things  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners  are 
sympathetically  discussed,  and  instruction,  advice 
and  admonition,  given  in  kindness  and  in  wisdom. 

Very  few  of  our  prisoners  have  had  any  active 
connection  with  church,  Sunday  school,  or  religious 
institution  of  any  character,  and  the  minds  of  many 
of  them  are  about  as  empty  of  the  ideas  inculcated 
in  such    places,  as  that  of  a  pagan  in  the  wilds  of 
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Timbuctoo.  Literally,  they  do  not  know  the  con- 
ventional differences  between  right  and  wrong.  This 
may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  and  then  again  the  fact 
that  with  such  ignorance  they  bring  up  in  a  reforma- 
tory may  be  an  illustration  of  cause  and  effect.  We 
conduct  our  work  on  the  latter  supposition. 

Do  The  Reformatories  Reform? 

Nearly  everyone  who  visits  the  institutions,  or  has 
occasion  to  talk  about  them,  asks  the  question,  "what 
percentage  of  the  inmates  reform"? 

The  ordinary  person,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
criminals,  pictures  them  as  normal  individuals,  who 
have  once  been  virtuous,  but  like  Lucifer,  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  and  the  information  usually 
sought  in  such  a  question  is,  how  many  get  back 
where  they  were  before,  or,  to  continue  the  simile, 
again  become  angels  of  light. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
character  of  the  reformatory  population,  it  will  be 
evident  that  in  this  sense  we  reform  very  few,  because 
it  is  impossible.  Most  prisoners,  when  sentenced,  are 
just  as  good  as  they  ever  were.  If  we  are  to  change 
them  to  any  advantage,  it  must  be  in  the  way  of  new 
upbuilding  rather  than  restoration. 

In  another  sense,  we  reform  nearly  all,  in  that 
we  make  them,  at  least  for  a  time,  better  in  every 
way  than  they  ever  were  before;  so  that  considerably 
more  than  half  of  them  become  good  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  permanently  keep  out  of  jail. 

Notable  Changes  During  The  Year 

The  most  notable  changes  during  the  year  have 
been:  (a)  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees;  (b)  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
trades  school  at  Elmira ;     ( c )    improvements    ac- 
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complished  or  undertaken  in  the  means  for  safe- 
guarding and  promoting  the  health  of  prisoners;  and 
(  d  )  a  reorganization  of  our  parole  system. 

Chapter  50  of  the  laws  of  1912,  fixed  the  salaries 
of  the  clerks  in  the  state  reformatories,  and  provided 
that  reformatory  "guards,  storekeepers,  trade  in- 
structors and  bookkeepers' '  should  receive  "the 
same  compensation  allowed  by  law  to  guards  in  the 
state  prisons.  " 

This  compulsory  increase  in  the  pay  of  most  of 
our  officers  and  employees  will  necessitate  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  salaries  of  certain  other 
reformatory  officers,  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
act.  For  example,  our  chief  guards  are  not  affected 
by  the  act,  but  unless  their  pay  is  raised  they  will 
receive  less  than  the  guards  who  are  their  subordinates. 

The  total  increase  in  administration  expenses 
thus  occasioned,  will  amount  to  about  $33,500  per 
annum,  at  Elmira,  and  $21,500,  at  Napanoch,  for 
which  corresponding  appropriations  must  be  made. 

As  fully  explained  in  the  superintendent's  report, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  doubling  the  amount 
of  trade  instructicn  given  first  grade  prisoners. 

Through  the  cordial  and  efficient  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  state  and  local  boards  of  health,  a  system 
of  inspection  and  certification  has  been  inaugurated, 
which  will  prevent  the  transportation,  as  heretofore, 
in  public  conveyances,  from  jails  to  the  reformatories, 
of  those  suffering  from  infectious  diseases. 

The  remodeled  hospital  at  Elmira  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  ha*  been 
granted,  for  the  construction  of  a  model  hospital  at 
Napanoch.  We  are  planning  to  have  the  latter  possess, 
among  other  things,  all  the  advantages  of  the  public 
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sanatoria  for  tuberculosis;  so  many  of  which  are  now 
being  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

In  our  last  two  reports  we  spoke  of  our  plans  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  with 
prisoners  after  their  conditional  release  on  parole. 
The  carrying  out  of  these  plans  has  been  frustrated  by 
an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  rendered  June  6, 
1912,  to  the  effect  that"  we  cannot  legally  employ  a 
corporation  as  a  parole  agent.  This  necessitated  the 
severance  of  both  our  direct  relations  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  Buffalo,  and  those  with  the 
Prison  Association  in  New  York  City;  the  latter  of 
which  had  existed  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

The  law  is  the  same  to-day,  that  it  has  been  for 
all  this  period,  during  which  we  have  been  advised  of 
a  directly  contrary  interpretation,  and  for  many 
reasons  we  regret  that  experts  now  differ  regarding  it. 

The  state  spends  on  an  average,  nearly  three 
hundred  dollars  per  prisoner,  while  he  is  in  the 
institution,  in  an  effort  to  make  him  fit  for  restoration 
to  society.  It  is  very  easy  to  have  all  this  expense  go 
to  waste,  by  mistakes  during  the  critical  period  while 
he  is  out  on  parole  trying  to  reinstate  himself.  The 
work  needed  then,  has  two  sides,  which  we  may  call 
the  mechanical  and  the  human.  On  the  mechanical 
side  is  the  investigation  of  offers  of  employment,  the 
vise9  of  reports,  and  the  arrest  and  return  for  any  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  the  parole.  The  ideal  person  to 
do  this  is  a  chief  of  police,  and  it  is  done  by  them  in 
many  of  the  smaller  cities. 

The  ordinary  man,  just  leaving  an  institution, 
practically  penniless,  with  strong  prejudices  against 
him  to  overcome,  and  a  weak  nature  to  do  it  with, 
needs  a  great  deal  more  than  what  we  have  just 
mentioned.     He  frequently  needs  someone  to  help  him 
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get  employment  and  charity  to  tide  him  over  emer- 
gencies that  arise.  For  example,  whether  or  not  a 
man  can  wear  a  clean  shirt  when  he  makes  an 
application  may  determine  whether  he  gets  a  job,  and 
whether  or  not  some  one  will  give  him  meals  until  the 
first  payment  of  his  wages,  may  determine  whether  he 
keeps  a  job  after  he  gets  it.  Lack  of  employment 
leads  quite  surely  to  a  return  to  crime.  For  the  State 
of  New  York  to  supply  such  a  shirt,  or  even  one  such 
meal,  would  involve  difficulties  with  the  fiscal  super- 
visor, and  state  comptroller,  which  we  do  not  know 
how  to  overcome. 

The  prison  association  all  these  years  has  supplied 
what  was  needed  in  these  lines.  It  is  organized  for 
just  that  purpose.  It  secures  employment  for  released 
prisoners,  gets  good  people  interested  in  their  welfare, 
helps  them  financially  as  they  have  need,  and  generally 
aids  them  in  keeping  straight  and  getting  started  in 
the  right  direction.  By  paying  the  association  $1,500 
a  year  we  have  been  able  to  direct  the  supervision, 
have  all  the  advantages  of  their  organization,  and 
obtain  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pecuniary 
charitable  assistance  for  nothing.  Instead  of  cutting 
off  direct  connection  with  them  we  wish  we  might  do 
business  with  a  similar  organization  in  each  city. 

However,  as  has  been  stated,  we  are  respecting 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  and  will  appoint 
parole  officers  from  the  civil  service  list.  We  estimate 
the  additional  expense  to  the  State  at  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Greatest  Need  Of  The  Institutions 

During  the  past  year  both  institutions  have  been 
full  to  their  cell  capacity,  with,  as  is  proper,  one 
prisoner  to  a  cell.  There  have  been  times  during 
the  last  five  years  when,  at  Elmira,  half  the  cells 
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contained  two  prisoners.  The  population  of  the  state 
is  sure  to  continually  increase,  and  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments 
to  reformatories.  More  accommodation  must  there- 
fore be  provided. 

The  original  plans  for  the  institution  at  Napanoch 
contemplated  cell  blocks  with  a  thousand  cells,  flanking 
an  administration  center;  together  with  appropriate 
subsidiary  buildings.  These  plans  have  been  carried 
out  to  this  extent:  Foundations  are  laid  for  the 
administration  center;  the  cell  blocks  are  half 
completed,  i.e.  to  the  extent  of  about  500  cells,  and 
subsidiary  building3,  for  example:  power  house,  mess 
hall,  laundry  and  bath  house,  hospital,  and  trade 
school,  have  been  provided,  suitable  for  a  population 
of  1,000  or  over.  At  present,  therefore,  the  insti- 
tution is  lop-sided,  and  consequently  uneconomical. 

Appropriations  should  be  made  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  cellblock-administration  building,  without 
further  delay. 

The  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  as  to 
this  and  other  appropriations  for  both  institutions 
have  our  approval. 

We  annex  his  report  in  full,  with  the  usual 
statistical  and  financial  statements,  and  have  the 
honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Henry  Melville,  President. 

Frank  B.  Hoornbeek,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

for  Napanoch 
William  H.  Lovell,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

for  Elmira. 
John  F.  Herbert,  Manager. 
Maurice  If.  Wall,  Manager. 
Marvin  Olcott,  Manager. 
Henry  J.  Gaisman,  Manager. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,     October  /,  1PJ2. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board 

of  Manac  ers  of  Reform  atories: 
Gentlemen:— I  have  thehonor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration,  my  yearly  report  concerning 
the  Elmira  and  Napanooh  reformatories.  The  report 
of  each  institution  is  complete  in  itself  and  includes  a 
statement  of  its  finances',  a  statement  concerning  its 
prisoners,  and  the  u^ual  yearly  report  made  by  its 
physician  in  charge,  together  with  other  matters  of 
interest  to  your  honorable  board.  Part  One,  of  my 
report,  has  to  do  with  the  Elmira  institution;  Part  Two, 
with  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch. 

PART  ONE 
The  Netf  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira 

The  institution  has  had  a  daily  average  popu- 
lation of 1,382.86 

The  daily  cost  of  -naintaining  each  prisoner 

was    $.483 

The  net  cost  to  the  State  for  the  ir  aintenance 
of  the  institution  was $244,728.44 
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A  Good  Year  Excellent  farm  crops,    aided 

by  a  somewhat  increased 
profit  from  our  industries,  more  particularly  the 
coffee  roasting,  has  decreased  our  per  capita  per 
diem  net  maintenance  cost  from  $.511,  given  in  last 
year's  report,  to  $.483,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
statement.  This  is  peculiarly  gratifying  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  had  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
additional  expenses,  including  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  officers'  salaries,  to  be  charged  against 
our  maintenance  appropriation. 

A  new  motor  truck,  of  six  tons  capacity,  purchased 
during  the  year,  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
farm,  in  that  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  relieved  our 
farm  teams  of  the  labor  of  hauling  the  institutional 
coal  from  the  railway  siding  to  the  reformatory,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  utilize  these  teams  in  our 
farming  operations  at  times  when  their  labor  was  of 
extra  value  in  the  production  of  crops. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  present  renting  land  from  local 
owners,  for  crop-raising,  I  recommend  to  your  board 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  proposition 
of  asking  of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  where- 
with to  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land  for  gardening 
purposes,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  tract 
could  be  profitably  operated  with  our  present  farming 
facilities  and  equipment. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  reformatory  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  would  have  been  $309,089,11  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sum  of  $64,360,67  which  we  received 
from  the  following  sources :  the  sale  of  articles 
manufactured  here  for  the  use  of  other  state  insti- 
tutions; the  sale  of  old  institutional  materials;  the  sum 
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received  for  the  maintenance  of  UnitedStatesprisoners, 
and  a  sum  representing  the  value  of  items  in  the  insti- 
tutional inventory,  including  articles  already  purchased 
and  in  store,  which  precluded  the  necessity  of  taxing 
the  maintenance  fund  for  their  purchase  during  the 
past  year.  The  total  amount  of  these  receipts,  be  it 
more  or  less,  is  forwarded  to  the  state  treasurer  each 
month,  and,  annually,  by  vote  of  the  legislature,  is 
returned  to  our  institution  to  assist  in  defraying  our 
maintenance  expenditures  and  cost  of  manufacturing 
for  other  state  institutions,  for  the  current  year. 
The  moneys  so  received  are  institutionally  termed 
miscellaneous  receipts,  receipts  from  industries,  and 
from  maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1913,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  shall  require  the  sum  of  $350,000. 
This  amount,  in  itself,  will  be  sufficient  for  insti- 
tutional maintenance,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as 
in  former  years,  to  ask  for  the  return  of  receipts  from 
industries,  from  the  maintenance  of  United  States 
prisoners,  and  miscellaneous  sources.  The  above 
outlined  change  of  plan  has  the  approval,  I  understand, 
of  the  departments  at  Albany. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution,  as  quoted  above, 
1  respectfully  recommend  the  following  named  special 
appropriations  as  desirable  and  necessary: 

1.  The  usual  annual  special  appropriation  for 
institutional  repairs  and  equipment,  amounting  to  . .  $  6,000 

2.  The  usual  annual  special  appropriation  for 
the  rental  of  the  railway  siding  necessary  for  the  un- 
loading of  the  institutional  coal,   amounting  to  ... .         600 

3.  A  special  appropriation  for  suitably  paving  the 
invalid  yard,  and  parade  ground,  and  road  way  s.Jwalks 

and  approaches  to  the  institution,  amounting  to. . . .     15,000 
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4.  A  special  appropriation  for  repairing  the  roof 

of  the  institutional  armory,  or  drill  nail 5,000 

5.  A  special   appropriation  for  building  a  new 
institutional  foundry 25,000 

6.  A  special  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a 

herd  of  tuberculin- tested  cows,  amounting  to 3,500 

7.  A    special    appropriation    for   equipping   the 
re-constructed  institutional  hospital 1,500 

Together  with  the  re-appropriation  of  un- 
expended balances  of  any  appropriations  previously 
made  for  such  purposes. 

I  submit  the  following  explanation  as  to  the  need 
for  the  special  appropriations  recommended  above: 

Items  one  and  two  are  the  same  as  requested 
last  year  and  are  the  usual  appropriations  for  these 
purposes. 

Item  number  three,  for  re-paving  the  institutional 
parade  ground,  etc. ,  was  asked  of  the  legislature  last 
year  but  was  not  authorized.  The  need  for  this 
re-paving  was  fully  explained  to  your  board  in  my  last 
report,  and  is  even  greater  this  year  as  the  defective 
conditions  then  existing  have  been  necessarily  aggra- 
vated by  the  natural  effects  of  time  and  wear. 

Item  four :  The  roof  of  this  large  drill  hall  for 
the  prisoners  has  been  greatly  in  need  of  repairs  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  have  repaired  it  as  well  as 
we  could,  from  time  to  time,  but  at  best  this  has  been 
only  patching  and  at  this  date  the  need  for  a  complete 
new  roof  is  imperative.  It  is  also  desired  that  a 
portion  of  this  appropriation  be  devoted  to  repairing 
and  re-pointing  the  side  walls  of  the  armory. 

Item  five  :  The  inspectors  of  the  state  architect's 
department  have  decided  that  the  present  foundry 
building  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  the 
extensive  repairs  needed  to  place  it  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  would  cost  an  amount  so  excessive  that  they 
consider  it  far  more  economical  and  satisfactory  to 
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erect  a  new  foundry,  so  placed,  however,  that  it  will 
front  the  institutional  roadway  along  which  the  other 
trades  school  buildings  are  located.  This  will 
necessitate  the  removal  to  another  site,  of  the  present 
soap  factory,  as  the  space  it  occupies  will  be  needed 
for  the  site  of  the  new  foundry.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  the  additional  expense  entailed  by  this  change, 
the  full  amount  of  $25,000  will  be  needed. 

Item  six:  A  recent  slaughter  of  tuberculous 
cattle  by  the  state  authorities  has  very  materially 
decreased  our  institutional  herd,  and  the  authorities 
have  also  directed  that  the  milk  from  the  remaining 
cows  be  sterilized  before  being  used.  It  is  considered 
that  when  our  new  farm  barn  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, we  should  have  a  new  herd  of  tuberculin- 
tested  cattle  stabled  therein, 'as  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  health  authorities  of  the  state  that  the  present 
cow  barn  contains  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  and 
imparts  the  disease  to  our  cattle;  therefore  it  is  not 
desired  to  remove  any  of  the  present  herd  to  the  new 
structure,  in  the  hope  of  future  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

Item  seven:  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  appropriation  for  re-construction  of  the 
hospital  building  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
structure  proper,  the  amount  of  $  1,500  asked  for,  is 
needed  to  equip  same  with  modern  sanitary  hospital 
furniture,  including  the  necessary  tables,  stands,  and 
appliances  for  the  operating  room,  and  ocher 
apparatus  needed  in  the  wards  and  dining  rooms.  A 
part  of  this  sum  for  equipment  will  also  be  expended 
for  the  necessary  materials  to  paint  and  decorate  the 
interior  of  the  building  as  the  appropriation  for 
re-construction  will  prove  insufficient  for  this 
purpose. 
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Present  Status  of  Uncompleted  Construction, 
Repairs  and  other  Improvements 

The  Net  Cell  Block  In  last  /ear's  report  I 
mentioned  the  new  cell  block 
as  being  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  enamel- 
ling of  the  iron  closet  bowls,  for  which  we  were 
awaiting  the  manufacture  of  some  special  machinery. 
This  machinery  has  been  completed  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  bowls  will  be  finished  within  a  short  time. 
Of  the  entire  number  of  institutional'cells,  about  one- 
fourth,  or  350,  will  then  have  been  equipped  with 
modern  toilets  and  lavatories. f  *  The  work  of 
preparing  and  installing  this  plumbing  of  the  cells 
will  have  been  entirely  performed  by  the  prisoners, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the 
departments  of  moulding  and  plumbing. 

Repairs  and  During    the    past    year    the 

Reconstruction  of  the     reconstruction  of  this  building, 
Hospital  which  was  commenced  in  1911, 

has  progressed.  The  concrete  floors  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  the  final  coating  of 
granolithic;  the  partitions  of  "the  various  rooms  are  in 
place,  the  dispensary  has  been  fitted  with  its  ap- 
propriate shelving,  cabinets,  etc.,  and  a  powerful  and 
effective  ventilating  apparatus,  including  a  72-inch 
fan,  operated  by  a  ten-horsepower  electric  motor,  has 
been  installed.  It  is  expected  that  the  reconstructed 
hospital  will  be  practically  ready  for  occupancy  in 
January,  1913. 

^T  While  the  legislature  last  year 

New  Farm  Barn  .,.,,, 

authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  a  new  farm  barn,  no  actual  work  of 
construction  has  been  done  under  this  fund,  as 
considerable  time  has  been  necessarily  consumed,  as 
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your  board  is  aware,  in  determining  upon  proper 
plans,  and  in  conference  and  correspondence  with  the 
state  architect  and  other  authorities  on  barn  con- 
struction, in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the  very  best 
type  of  building  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  desire 
it  to  be  used.  However,  the  plans  have  now  been 
decided  upon  and  we  hope  soon  to  commence  the 
excavation  and  actual  building  operations  for  the 
erection  of  the  barn. 

In  addition  to  the  $15,000,  above  mentioned  as 
having  been  appropriated  for  the  new  barn,  there  was 
appropriated  an  additional  $15,000  for  repairs  to  farm 
buildings.  After  conference  with  the  superintendent, 
and  with  representatives  of  the  Albany  departments, 
it  was  decided  by  the  board  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  more  economical,  not  to  repair  the  present  barn 
and  piggery,  but  instead,  to  remove  same,  and  to  use 
such  of  the  old  material  as  appeared  practicable,  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  buildings,  while  expending 
such  portion  of  the  present  appropriation  for  repairs 
to  farm  buildings,  as  might  be  necessary  to  erect  the 
new  buildings  to  such  proportions  and  excellence  of 
construction  and  equipment  as  will  be  commensurate 
with  our  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 
^L    ^T      ^        .  In  accordance  with  the  decision 

The  N>m?  Greenhouse        -  ,  ,     ,.     . 

of  your  board,  that  a  portion 
of  the  special  appropriation  for  a  new  barn  be  used  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  present  greenhouse,  plans 
for  this  building  have  been  formulated  and  approved, 
and  excavation  has  commenced  for  the  foundations  of 
the  greenhouse,  such  portions  of  the  old  structure  as 
were  condemned,  having  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  new  construction.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  upon  the 
advent  of  winter,  to  enable  the  completion  of  the 
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inside  work  during  the  months  of  cold  weather,  and 
that  it  will  be  finished,  ready  for  use  in  the  coming 
spring.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  building 
will  be  approximately  $3,000. 

Hot  Water  Heating      The  hot  water  heating  system 
System  for  Cottages      in  use  for  a  number  of  years  in 
"A"  and  -B"  Cottage  "C"  at  this  institution 

has  proven  itself  superior  to  the  hot-air,  or  furnace 
system  at  Cottages  "A"  and  "B'\  and  consequently, 
authority  was  obtained  from  the  fiscal  supervisor  and 
the  state  architect,  to  install  at  the  two  latter 
cottages,  systems  for  hot  water  heating.  This  work 
is  well  advanced  toward  completion,  and  is  being 
performed  entirely  by  inmate  labor  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  engineering  department.  While  the 
cost  of  installing  the  new  system  is  considerable,  yet 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  prove  more  economical  in 
operation  than  the  hot-air  system  and  will  eventually 
result  in  a  saving  of  fuel,  as  well  as  being  far  more 
effective  as  a  heating  agency. 

Improved  Ventilation  The  improvements  in  the 
for  the  Auditorium  meth0d  of  ventilation  for  the 
institutional  auditorium,  outlined  in  the  last  annual 
report  have  been  completed,  and  apparently,  have 
practically  obviated  the  previous  unsanitary  conditions 
then  existent  in  this  large  assembly  room,  which  is 
now  being  used,  as  aforetime,  for  religious  services 
and  other  assemblies  of  the  prisoners. 

Improved   Conditions      The    walls    of    that  portion  of 

in  the  Cage  Floor  the  main  building  institution- 
ally termed  the  "cage  floor"  have  been  dismantled 
of  their  old-time  plaster  and  whitewash  and  the  brick 
walls  have  been  painted.  Large  archways  through 
the  walls  separating  this  room  from  the  north  and 
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south  corridors  have  also  been  constructed,  greatly 
facilitating  the  march  of  the  prisoners  through  the 
corridors  and  this  room  en-route  to  their  various 
assignments  in  school,  assembly  or  other  turnout 
The  small  doors  previously  used  are  located  not  in 
direct  line  with  the  corridors,, necessitating  a  change 
of  direction  and  more  or  less  jostling  and  confusion 
in  order  to  get  through  the  Tnarrow  doors  without 
losing  their  proper  places  in  the  ranks. 

Ne*    Industry  SinCe  m?  last  rePort  to    y°ur 

Established  board,  there  has  been  estab- 

lished, with  your  approval, 
a  coffee-roasting  industry  at  the  Elmira  institution. 
The  approximate  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery, 
and  installation  of  same,  was  $1000.  The  roaster  is 
located  in  the  north  end  of  what  was  formerly  the 
machine  class-room,  now  utilized  in  part,  by  the 
engineering  department  as  a  repair  shop  and  store- 
room. The  new  industry  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  six  months,  and  has  proven  very  satisfactory. 
We  now  buy  and  roast  coffee  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
state  charitable  institutions,  and  expect  to  eventually 
supply  the  state  prisons  also.  Our  output  during 
the  time  we  have  been  in  operation  has  amounted  :o 
more  than  60,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  for  which  we  paid, 
approximately,  $10,000.  and  which,  after  roasting, 
we  have,  sold  to  the  various  institutions  at  a  small 
profit.  The  coffee  is  roasted  under  the  supervision  of 
an  expert  in  this  line  of  work  who  is  employed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  product  appears  to  be  giving  excel- 
lent satisfaction  to  the  institutions. 

Parole  Supervision 

This  very  important  factor  in  the  reformation  of 
our  inmates  has  constituted  the  subject  for  consider- 
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able  discussion  and  correspondence  since  my  statement 
of  the  conditions  existent  at  the  time  of  the  presen- 
tation of  my  last  annual  report  to  your  board.  As  you  are 
aware,  an  appeal  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  state 
elicited  an  opinion  that  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo, 
being  corporations,  cannot  be  salaried  parole  agents 
of  the  reformatories. 

In  view  of  this  opinion,  it  appeared  that  we  could 
no  longer  properly  pay  salaries  to  these  two  associ- 
ations for  parole  work,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  president  of  your  board  and  the  superintendent, 
was  designated  to  confer  with  these  organizations, 
with  the  result  that  both  signified  their  willingness  to 
continue  their  parole  supervision  as  usual,  pending 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question.  Subse- 
quently conference  was  had  with  the  civil  service 
commission  and,  later,  with  the  salary  classification 
commission,  with  the  final  result  that  we  now  have 
duly  authorized,  a  chief  parole  agent,  assistant  parole 
agent,  and  stenographer  for  the  parole  work  in  New 
York  City,  and  an  assistant  parole  agent  for  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  the  salary  of  the  chief  parole  agent  being 
$1,500,  the  two  assistant  parole  agents,  $1,200  each, 
and  the  stenographer,  $720  per  annum,  respectively. 
However,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  board  that  the 
salary  of  the  chief  parole  agent  should  be  increased  to 
$1800  per  annum,  and  request  has  been  made  by  your 
board  to  the  salary  classification  commission  to 
authorize  such  changes. 

Temporary  offices  have  been  obtained,  at  a  rental 
of  $100  per  month,  in  the  Prison  Association  building, 
in  New  York  City  for  the  use  of  our  parole  agents 
there;   and  the  assistant  parole  agent  in   Buffalo,. 
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retains  for  the  present  his  former  office  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  without  expense  to  the 
reformatories,  for  rent,  etc.  The  Elmira  institution 
is  charged  with  three-fourths  and  the  Napanoch 
institution  with  one-fourth  of  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  the  work  of  parole  supervision  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  re-organization  shall 

have  been  perfected,  and  a  sufficient  force  of  additional 

officers,   detailed  or  appointed,  the  results  attained 

will  be  satisfactory  to  the  reformatory  management. 

Annual  Census  of  Reformatory  Prisoners 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  inmates  of  the  reform- 
atory numbered 1,287 

During  the  year  we  received 1,340 

We  have,  therefore,  had  in  our  care  during  the  year, 

prisoners  to  the  number  of 2,627 

Of  the  above  total  enumeration  we  have  disposed  as 

follows 

By  parole 929 

By  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences 14 

By  pardon  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 0 

By  pardon  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  1 

By  release  by  order  of  a  court 3 

By  Death 6 

By  transfer  to  Auburn  state  prison 3 

By  transfer  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  criminal 

insan      32 

By    transfer    to    the  Eastern    N.    Y.    Reformatory, 

Napanoch,  N.  Y., 342 

The  above  changes  leaves  with  us  at  the  close  of  the 

year,  an  inmate  population  of 1,297 

Of  our  prisoners  paroled  during  the  year,  numbering, 
ax  noted  above:  929,  there  were,  who  earned  and 
obtained  their  absolute  release,  after  parole,  or 
who  are  in  progress  of  earning  it  by  good  conduct 

and  regular  reports  to  the  management 790 

The  percentage  of  the  entire  number  paroled,  who  have 
obtained  their  absolute  release,  after  parole,  or  are 

in  process  of  earning  same,  is 85% 

•Our  average  daily  population,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is 

found  to  be   1,383 
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Advantages  to  be  de-  The  fact  of  the  management's 

Hoed  from  a  more  rigid  having  insisted  upon  the  ex- 

enforcement    by    the  action,  from  the  jail  authorities. 

State  Health  Depart-  0f  a  certificate  of  freedom  from 

went,    of   the   Laws  infectious    disease,    of    each 

relating  to  the   spread  ,  ,    .      , , 

of  infectious  Disease  Pnsoner  sentenced  to  the  re- 
formatory, before  transferring 
him  to  this  institution,  has,  without  doubt,  contributed 
largely  to  the  present  excellent  health  conditions  now 
existent  among  our  prisoners.  We  have,  at  present 
writing,  no  case  of  diphtheria,  and  consider  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  keep  this  disease  under  effective 
control.  Last  year,  previous  to  the  installation  of 
the  present  requirement  as  to  certificates  of  health  of 
incoming  prisoners,  we  had  a  daily  average  of  thirteen 
diphtheritic  cases,  treating  in  all,  two  hundred  eleven 
cases.  As  was  our  practice  last  year,  we  continue  to 
administer  an  immunizing  dose  of  diphtheria  anti-toxin 
to  each  inmate  upon  reception  at  the  institution. 
Changes  in  Adminis-  In  October,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
t  rat  ice  Staff  of  the  Newton  steward,  resigned  to 
Reformatory  accept  appointment    of  chief 

clerk  of  the  reformatory. 

In  November,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Murphy,  book- 
keeper in  the  steward's  office,  resigned  to  accept 
appointment  of  steward. 

In  October,  Rabbi  Arthur  (jinzler,  resigned  his 
position  of  Jewish  Chaplain,  to  accept  appointment  in 
a  western  state. 

In  November,  Rabbi  Jacob  Marcus,  of  Elmira, 
was  appointed  Jewish  Chaplain,  vice,  Rabbi  Ginzier, 
resigned. 

In  February,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Chatfield,  disciplin- 
ary officer,  resigned  to  accept  appointment  of  principal 
keeper  at  Great  Meadows  state  prison. 
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In  March,  Mr.  James  H.  Gunderman  was  appointed 
disciplinary  officer,  vice  Mr.  Chatfield  resigned. 

Moral  and  Religious  T*16  improvement  of  the  venti- 
lating system  of  the  auditorium 
and  the  general  renovation  of  this  largest  of  the 
inmates'  assembly  rooms,  mentioned  in  my  last  year's 
report,  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
since  which  time  all  the  customary  groupings  of  the 
prisoners  have  taken  place  therein,  with  apparently 
no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
population,  which,  during  the  year  has  been  practically 
immune  from  contagious  disease.  It  is  considered 
that  the  improvement  in  the  health  conditions  is  due 
in  no  small  Jmeasure  to  the  present  excellent  venti- 
lation of  the  auditorium. 

All  religious  services  have  been  conducted  at  their 
regular  periods,  without  interruption,  under  the 
faithful  ministrations  of  the  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Hebrew  chaplains,  who  unite  in  testi- 
fying that  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the 
reformatory  was  never  better. 

Subjoined  excerpts  from  the  three  chaplains' 
reports  will  serve  to  acquaint  your  board  with  the 
status  of  the  religious  portion  of  our  work  during  the 
year  : 

The  Reverend  William  Henry  Chapman,  Protest- 
ant chaplain,  writes : 

"  Religious  services  have  been  held  each  Sunday,  either  in 
the  auditorium,  or  in  the  north  lecture  hall.  The  attendance, 
entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  men,  has  been  large,  and 
the  interest  in  the  services,  marked.  The  spirit  of  worship 
manifested  here  would  in  a  service  outside,  attract  attention.  .  . 
There  have  been  many  evidences  #f  the  quickening  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  men. 

During  my  vacation,  the  religious  services  were  conducted 
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by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Warren,  the  Rev.  R.  Lew  Williams, 
D.  D. ,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Saxe,  all  of  Elmira. 

"The  public  religious  services  have  been  supplemented  with 
intsrviews  and  visits  at  the  hospital. 

"Sunday  afternoons  have  been  devoted  to  sessions  of  the  class 
in  practical  ethics.  There  have  been  addresses  and  discussions 
on  matters  of  conduct,  and  topics  of  current  interest. 

"Twice  each  week  I  have  met  groups  of  men  of  advanced 
intellectual  grade,  for  the  study  of  American  and  English  liter- 
ature, and  European  history.".  .  .  .  "The  interest  has  never 
been  keener,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  at  stated 
intervals  in  each  subject,  have  been  unusually  satisfactory. 

"A  highly  appreciated  aid  to  my  lecture  work  has  been  the 
recent  permanent  placing  of  a  stereopticon  in  the  north  lecture 
hall,  and  the  equipment  of  the  windows  with  adjustable  shades, 
so  that  it  is  now  easily  possible  to  illustrate  each  lecture,  if 
desired,  with  slides. 

"Throughout  the  year  the  uniform  courtesy  of  officers  and 
inmates  has  been  in  constant  evidence.  This,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  good  will  that  pervades  the  institution  has  made  my 
services  light  and  enjoyable." 

From  the  report  of  the  Reverend  John  F.  Con  way, 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  I  quote  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  a  cause  of  much  gratification,  not  only  to  the 
chaplain,  but  to  the  inmates  as  well,  that  our  religious  services 
have  not  been  interrupted  during  the  past  year,  thus  affording 
the  inmates  the  opportunity  of  complying  with  their  religious 
duties.  Services  have  been  conducted  each  Sunday  morning, 
consisting  of  morning  prayers  and  Mass,  followed  by  instruction . 

"  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  chaplain  in  giving  in- 
struction to  the  inmates,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
impress  upon  them  an  idea  of  their  moral  obligation,  without 
which  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  true  or  lasting  reformation. 

"During  the  past  year  a  class  of  fifty  has  been  instructed, 
and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
which  was  administered  on  the  29th  of  May  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"The  sick  in  the  hospital  have  been  regularly  visited.  Only 
two  have  died  during  the  year,  and  these  received  the  minis- 
trations of  the  chaplain.  The  remains  of  one,  unclaimed  by 
relatives,  was  interred  in  St  Peter  &  Paul's  Cemetery,  Elmira, 
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funeral  services  having  been  conducted  in  St.  Patrick's  church. 

"The  work  of  the  chaplain,  in  the  school  of  Utters,  continues 
as  in  the  past,  classes  in  language  and  composition,  elementary 
civics,  and  New  York  State  geography,  being  held  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  each  week 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
help  that  has  been  given  me  in  my  work  by  all  the  officers  of  the 
institution." 

The  Jewish  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Jacob  Marcus, 
reports  in  part  as  follows: 

*'I  have  conducted  religious  services  at  the  institution  each 
Sunday  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  on  Jewish  holidays  at  8  o'clock, 
p.  m.  A  choir  has  been  organized  among  the  inmates  and  is 
doing  very  good  work.  While  the  traditional  side  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of,  the  ethical  lessons  have  been  magnified  with  all 

vigor.    The  services  have  been  well  attended, I  have 

endeavored  to  meet  inmates  at  the  doors  of  their  cells  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  and  encouraging  them  individually  to  make  a 
good  record,  which  is  the  best  part  of  all  religions. 

"When  I  meet  an  inmate  who  does  not  understand  English, 
I  explain  to  him  the  rules  of  the  institution  in  his  own  language. 
The  rules  are  not  only  necessary  to  keep  order  among  such  a 
mixed  population  as  we  have,  but  are  the  crutches  intended  to 
keep  upright,  the  weak  moral  bodies  of  those  who  previously 
disregarded  law  and  order. 

"On  Jewish  holidays,  the  Jewish  inmates  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  rooms  if  they  so  desired.  For  Passover,  The 
Jewish  Charities  association,  of  New  York  city,  provided  the 
unleavened  bread  for  our  boys,  and  on  New  Year's  evening  I 
gave  them  some  fruit.  I  found  tnat  they  appreciated  these 
attentions  and  were  greatly  influenced  by  them. 

"I  have  visited  the  institutional  hospital  and  given  especial 

attention  to  the  sick On  May  19,  1912,  a  Jewish  inmate 

died  at  the  hospital  and  his  relatives  were  at  once  notified  of  his 
death.  We  waited  thirty-six  hours  for  a  reply  to  our  telegram, 
which  did  not  come,  and  the  prisoner  was  laid  to  rest  by  "The 
Sons  of  Abraham,"  of  this  city,  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  in 
Woodlawn,  according  to  the  strict  orthodox  rules  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  I  conducted  the  services  on  May  21st,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  m 
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"I  have  all  kinds  of  Jewish  prayer  books  at  the  institution, 
and  if  an  inmate  should  want  such  a  book,  he  can  write  to  me,  or 
to  the  library,  and  get  it.  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America  sends  us  a  copy  of  every  book  it  publishes.  Some  good, 
Jewish  weekly  newspapers  are  furnished  to  the  library.  All 
these  books  and  newspapers  are  generously  contributed  by  the 
publishers 

"In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  Doctor  F.  L. 
Christian,  and  all  officers  of  the  reformatory,  for  the  courtesies 

extended  to  me  personally May  the  Lord  enable  you  to 

continue  your  noble  work  for  many  years  to  come." 

The  Military  Last    year  an  officer  of    the 

Organization  German    army,     viewing   our 

military  dress  parade,  made  the  observation  that  the 
regimental  military  exercises  of  our  prisoners 
compared  well  with  the  work  of  the  German  regular 
troops.  In  my  opinion,  our  military  organization 
was  never  in  a  better  state  of  efficiency  than  at  the 
present  time.  From  the  annual  report  of  Colonel  V. 
M.  Masten,  the  capable  military  instructor  of  the 
regiment,  I  quote  as  follows: 

"The  past  year  has  been  the  banner  year  of  the  regiment  in 

general  efficiency Particularly  pleasing  is  the  thought 

that  our  one  hundred  and  fifty  inmate  officers  have  striven, 
almost  to  a  man,  to  second  the  efforts  of  their  superiors,  and 
that  such  striving  has  been,  in  the  main,  well  timed,  well  placed, 
and  comparatively  without  friction;  further,  the  supervisory, 
semi-military  duty,  done  by  inmate  officers,  has  been  well  done. 

The  total  number  under  active  military  instruction  at  this 
date,  is  992;  the  regimental  count  being  773,  and  the  squad  count, 
149. 

"The  term  "militarism"  with  us,  stands  for  the  composite 
form  of  exercise,  best  calculated  to  strengthen  the  body,  quicken 
the  mental  processes,  train  the  eye,  anchor  the  judgment, 
habituate  to  unquestioning  obedience,  induce  respect  for 
authority,  and  for  the  rights  of  fellows.  .  .  .  Rightly  ordered 
institutional  military  exercises  serve  many  correctional  ends." 
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'  School  of  Letters  Work  in  this  department  has 
progressed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  during  the  year,  under  the  capable  supervision 
of  the  school  director,  Mr.  Ivan  T.  Smith.  In  con- 
nection with  the  school  of  letters  work,  the  writer 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report  that  he  had  in 
contemplation  "  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and 
additional  department  in  the  institutional  curriculum, 
tb  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  care  and  development 
of  that  portion  of  our  inmate  population  known  to  be 
mentally  defective.'*  I  have  given  this  project  much 
consideration,  and  have  conferred  with  Trades  School 
Director  E.  E.  Clark,  and  others,  in  reference  to 
methods  and  equipment  for  the  proposed  new  branch. 
I  have  been  unable  however,  to  actually  install  the 
department  as  yet,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  that 
portion  of  the  institutional  building  which  I  intend  to 
devote  to  this  purpose  has  been  occupied  throughout 
the  year  as  a  temporary  hospital,  pending  the  recon- 
struction of  the  regular  hospital,  located  in  the  south 
wing  of  the  reformatary.  As  stated  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  it  is  expected  that  these  repairs  will  be 
completed  during  the  first  part  of  the  present  year, 
which  will  render  available  that  portion  of  the  north 
wing  in  which  it  is  hoped  the  new  department  can  be 
installed. 

Mr.  Smith  reports,  in  part,  as  follows,  concerning 
the  year's  work  in  his  department: 

"  We  have  continued  the  idea  of  segregating  those  who 
are  deficient,  mentally,  so  that  we  now  have  three  such  classes, 
with  a  membership  of  approximately  one  hundred.  Of  this 
number,  about  twenty  per  cent  have  been  again  promoted  to 
the  regular  work  of  the  school*  Twenty  four  per  cent,  failed  to 
make  good  in  the  segregated  classes,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six 
per  cent,  include  those  who  were  paroled,   and  those   who, 
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although  they  showed  improvement  in  the  segregated  classes, 
were  unable  to  do  the  work  when  promoted  to  the  regular  classes. 
"The  question  might  reasonably  be  asked:  Have  these  classes 
been  successful  from  an  institutional  standpoint?  Permit  me  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  first  item  of  the  statistics—  one  out 
of  five  was  able  afterward  to  do  the  regular  school  work.  It  is 
my  belief  that  not  one  of  these  would  have  done  so  had  segre- 
gation not  been  attempted. 

''Another  innovation  was  the  establishment  of  a  card  system, 
showing  the  entire  school  record  of  all  pupils  who  have  received 
twenty-five  per  cent  or  under,  in  one  or  more  examinations  held 
during  the  year.  Two  hundred  five  such  cards  were  issued.  The 
record  is  as  follows: 

Number    who    afterward    exhibited    more    than    average 

improvement 26 

Number  who  exhibited  considerable  improvement 39 

Number  who  exhibited  some  improvement 52 

Number  who  exhibited  no  improvement 61 

"Thus  W3  find  that  more  than  half  of  those  with  the  very 
lowest  markings  made  some  improvement,  average  improvement, 
or  more  than  medium  improvement. 

"The  three  school  classes  of  foreigners  have  made  progress 
during  the  year,fjbut  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  the  previous 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  competent  inmate  instructors 
could  not  be  secured.  One  of  these  classes  contains  eight  nation, 
alities  or  races:  Jew,  Slav,  Pole,  Hungarian,  Greek,  German, 
Dane,  Spaniard,  (Cuban). 

"  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  citizen  teacher  be 
provided  for  this  class. 

"The  normal  class  has  continued  to  show  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing, and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  a  much  more  careful 
inspection  of  examination  papers  has  been  secured. 

"We  have  had  as  in  former  years  the  able  assistance  of  three 
citizen  instructors:  Dr.  H.  A.  Hamilton  of  Elmira  College,  who 
has  given  a  course  of  lectures  in  American  history,  civics,  and 
economics;  Rev.  W.  H.  Chapman,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  who 
has  given  courses  of  instruction  in  European  history,  literature, 
current  topics  and  ethics;  Rev.  J.  A.  Conway,  who  has  taught 
elementary  civics,  New  York  State  geography  and  language. 

"  The  circulation  of  the  library  during  the  year  was  97,500. 
The  men  have  been  granted  a  more  extended  choice  in  the 
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selection  of  non-fiction  books  than  heretofore.  An  analysis  of 
the  circulation  discloses  that  27,000  non-fiction  books  were  issued, 
4,000  current  magiziaes,  15,000  bound  volumes  of  magazines  and 
51,500  fiction  books. 

"This  is  a  circulation  about  equal  to  that  of  the  public  library 
of  a  city  of  50,000  population." 

As  aforetime,  the  'Summary"  during  the  past 
year  has  made  it's  weekly  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the 
inmates.  Divers  of  it's  editorials  have  been  perused 
with  especial  interest  by  the  institutional  public,  and 
have  even  received  favorable  comment  in  outside 
newspapers  with  whom  we  are  privileged  to  exchange. 
The  author  of  these  articles  is  the  present  inmate 
editor,  who  is  entitled  to  commendation  for  his  zealous 
and  painstaking  work  in  maintaining  the  excellent 
standard  hitherto  attained  by  the  institutional  news- 
paper. One  of  his  editorials:  "The  Returned  Man," 
I  consider  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  and  general  interest 
to  incorporate  within  my  report  to  your  board. 

As  has  been  the  usual  custom,  holiday  numbers  of 
the  Summary  have  been  published  on  Christmas, 
Easter  Sunday,  and  Memorial  Day. 

The  daily  news  bulletin,  spread  each  morning 
upon  the  institutional  newspaper  bulletin  board, 
located  in  the  corridor  facing  the  doors  of  the  inmates' 
dining  rooms,  continues  as  in  the  past,  to  acquaint 
our  prisoners  with  interesting  events  occurring  in  the 
world  outside  the  walls. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  provide  eight,  profes- 
sional, recreative  and  instructive  entertainments  for 
the  prisoners.  These  were  given  in  the  auditorium, 
monthly,  and  were  greatly  enjoyed.  In  addition  to 
these  variations  of  the  usual  routine,  the  management 
devoted  two  afternoons,  during  August,  to  the  holding 
of  a  mock  Democratic  nominating  convention,  in  the 
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auditorium.  The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  regular  afternoon  classes,  and  were 
vastly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  inmate 
participants. 

Following  is  the  article  written  by  the '  'Summary' ' 
editor,  to  which  I  have  above  directed  your  attention: 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  existence  in  this 
institution  of  a  class  of  inmates  known  as  return  men.  Their 
presence  here  is  accepted  rather  as  a  matter  of  course  by  most 
of  us  and  probably  few  give  much  thought  to  the  matter.  We 
call  them  "  fools  "  or  something  equivalent,  or  perhaps  we  get 
an  impression  from  their  own  accounts  of  their  re-arrests  that 
they  are  victims  of  circumstances  or  that  the  terms  of  their 
parole  have  been  unduly  insisted  upon  and  that  they  are  returned 
for  some  merely  technical  offense. 

We  almost  wish  this  were  so,  for,  much  as  we  should  bewail 
such  injustice,  the  actual  fact  is  far  more  lamentable.  The  fact 
is  that  no  inmate  is  ever  returned  here  for  a  mere  technicality, 
but  only  for  a  deliberate  and  serious  violation  of  the  terms  of 
his  parole,  or  for  a  second  crime.  Every  return  man  has  only 
himself  to  blame  and  could  have  avoided  the  misery  and  disgrace, 
double  that  of  his  first  arrest,  which  he  has  brought  upon  him. 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  act  that  brings  a  man  back 
and  the  circumstances  of  that  act,  one  cause  of  such  returns  is 
undoubtedly  common  to  all  of  them,  and  it  is  for  us  while  here 
to  recognize  it  and  draw  a  lesson  for  our  own  salvation. 

When  we  first  came  here  the  different  officers  who  inter- 
viewed us,  all  told  us  the  same  thing;  that  we  must  reform  our- 
selves. The  institution  cannot  reform  us.  If  each  of  us  fully 
realized  this  fact  and.  looking,  if  you  will,  no  higher  than  to  his 
own  advantage,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  reform  himself, 
there  would  be  no  return  men. 

The  first  essential  in  the  process  of  reforming  ourselves  is 
to  have  an  honest  understanding  with  ourselves.  It  is  useless  to 
say  to  ourselves:  "Now  I'm  going  to  reform.  I'm  never  going 
to  drink  again  or  smoke  or  play  cards  or  hang  around  street 
corners  or  join  in  a  "rough  house"  and  I  don't  want  to  do  any 
of  those  things.  I'm  different  now  and  I'm  going  to  show  that 
I'm  different."    To  start  out  that  way  would  be  simply  to  try 
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to  deceive  ourselves  and  would  result  in  no  more   reformation 
than  a  promise  made  with  a  secret  reservation. 

Let  us  above  all  be  frank  with  ourselves.  Let  us  say:  "I 
like  these  things  and  if  I  were  set  free  this  moment  I'd  go  right 
back  to  them.  But  they've  got  me  into  trouble  and  they'll  get 
me  into  trouble  again.  I've  got  a  whole  year  to  think  it  over 
and  I  guess  if  I  want  to  keep  from  getting  into  trouble  again 
I'd  better  sober  right  up  and  think  things  out  and  see  just  what 
is  the  matter  and  where  I'm  wrong,  and  society,  that  sent  me 
here,  is  right  Besides,  I  always  meant  to  steady  up  some  day 
anyhow,  and  now's  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  begin.  I  guess  if  I 
try  real  hard  for  a  whole  year  to  learn  to  prefer  right  to  wrong 
I  may  be  able  to  reform  myself,  to  make  a  real  change  in  my 
character,  so  that  an  T  will  leave  this  reformatory  that  would 'nt 
do  the  things  the  other  'I'  did.  It's  going  to  be  hard  for  me  to 
change  like  that  and  really  give  up  in  my  heart  the  old  pleasures 
and  excitements,  and  the  boys  will  probably  laugh  at  me  when  I 
get  home  again  but  if  I  don't  reform  right  here  and  now,  it'll 
mean  more  misery  both  for  myself  and  for  those  who  love  me, 
and  a  year  isn't  any  too  much  time  to  make  a  change  like  that, 
so  I'm  going  to  begin  right  now  and  keep  right  at  it  to  the  last 
minute. " 

If  we  carry  this  spirit  with  us  throughout  our  stay  here, 
everything  will  seem  to  co-operate  to  help  us.  What  was  irksome 
will  be  helpful,  the  authority  that  seemed  before  humiliating 
will  also  seem  helpful  and  so  reasonable  that  we  shall  wonder 
that  it  ever  seemed  otherwise  than  perfectly  natural,  and  we 
shall  quickly  learn  to  perceive  the  co-ordination  of  life  here  and 
the  necessity  of  the  same  co-ordination  outside.  Before  we 
leave  here  the  very  idea  of  such  acts  as  we  formerly  committed 
will  be  foreign  to  us. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  spirit  with  us,  no  matter  how  rigidly 
we  observe  the  institution's  rules,  the  old  ideas  of  a  good  time 
will  remain  waiting  in  the  back  of  our  heads  to  return  us  to  the 
institution.  They  must  be  cleared  away  and  be  replaced  by  ideas 
of  a  different  sort,  or  they  will  continue  to  poison  our  whole 
system. 

It  will  take  some  good  hard  thinking  before  we  can  get  right 
down  to  business  in  this  matter  of  self  reformation.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  human  weaknesses  is  the  difficulty  of  active 
thought 
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The  emotions  called  up  by  our  situation  when  we  arrive 
here,  the  inevitable  contrast  between  the  circumstances  of 
careless  freedom  and  our  present  galling  and  humiliating 
restrictions  are  naturally  conducive  to  moroseness,  to  morbid 
and  futile  brooding,  and  this  we  call  thought.  But  it  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  thought,  passive,  not  active,  and  so  everything 
is  done  here  to  keep  us  from  it.  Far  from  requiring  any  mental 
effort,  it  requires  an  effort  both  of  the  will  and  of  the  mind  to 
stop  it.  We  should  despise  indulgence  in  such  a  poor  mental 
exercise,  in  which  the  most  imbecile  can  surpass  us.  The  lower 
a  man's  mentality  and  volition  the  greater  ability  he  has  in 
sounding  the  depths  of  self-pity  and  despair. 

With  most  of  us  the  human  weakness  prevails,  the  disincli- 
nation for  active  thought.  We  turn  to  a  book  tc  kill  time,  or 
waste  our  leisure  moments  in  day  dreams  and  shirk  the  duty  of 
thinking  things  out. 

There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this  as  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
cannot  enjoy  our  stay  here,  no  matter  how  we  attempt  to  kill 
time.  Whether  we  seek  to  improve  or  just  to  make  a  parole 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  effort,  we  must  take  the  same 
medicine:  at  least  a  year  and  twenty  days  of  helpless  endurance, 
of  vain  longing  and  sighing  for  freedom  and  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  What  fools  we  are,  then,  if  we  take  the  suffering 
and  refuse  the  benefit  we  may  derive. 

Doubtless  no  man  ever  went  through  this  institution  without 
giving  some  thought  to  these  matters.  But  the  thought  and 
the  resolutions  of  many  were  inadequate.  When  a  man  starts  out 
to  run  a  block  he  unconsciously  measures  the  distance  mentally, 
and  automatically  puts  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  run  a 
block.  If  he  starts  to  run  a  mile  he  makes  a  similar  mental 
measurement  of  his  task  and  automatically  puts  forth  the  greater 
effort  necessary  to  run  the  greater  distance.  If  one  man  pursued 
another  and  the  pursued  were  prepared  only  to  run  a  block, 
while  the  pursuer  expected  a  mile  chase,  the  odds  would  be 
greatly  in  the  pursuer's  favor  even  though  they  were  otherwise 
evenly  matched. 

W.  J.  Krome,  the  engineer  who  recently  completed  the 
extension  to  Key  West  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  said 
of  the  hurricanes  which  annually  menaced  his  work  and  three 
times  did  serious  damage  to  it:  "No  man  has  ever  yw  ?d  throurh 
one  of  these  West  Indian  hurricanes  and  boasted  thnt  he  had  no 
fear  of  it.     Indeed  the  lack  of  fear  is  dangerous." 
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Without  the  additional  stimulus  of  fear  the  most  farseeing 
would  fail  to  take  the  extra  precautions  and  to  keep  up  the 
extra  alertness  necessary  to  meet  the  wholly  unforeseen.  We 
should  fear  too,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  In  our  present 
restraint  we  are  not  subjected  to  much  temptation,  simply 
because  we  know  we  cannot  carry  out  any  evil  designs  or  gratify 
any  passionate  impulses.  But  how  do  we  know  the  hurricanes 
that  will  rage  within  us  when  we  taste  again  of  freedom?  We 
must  be  afraid  or  we  shall  not  be  prepared  for  the  full  violence 
of  the  storm. 

Consider  the  return  man.  What  must  be  his  feelings  as  he 
enters  these  walls  the  second  time.  Shame  and  remorse  are  his 
smallest  torrrents.  Family  relations  strained  before  are  often 
now  broken.  He  not  only  knows  that  he  is  a  fool  but  he  has  lost 
confidence  in  his  power  to  redeem  himself.  If  we  could  see  the 
blackness  of  his  thoughts  we  would  not  change  places  with  him 
for  all  of  Rockefeller's  money.  And  yet  instances  come  to  our 
notice  of  men  who  have  been  returned  here  after  having  made 
a  straight  parole.  They  were  able  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  institution  while  here  (not  the  easiest  of  tasks)  but  they 
failed  to  think  deeply  enough  to  check  the  folly  and  recklessness 
of  their  natures.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  storm  that 
swept  into  their  fevered  brains  when  they  found  themselves 
amid  the  old  surroundings. 

The  only  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  our  parole  and 
making  an  absolute  comes  from  within  us.  We  re-arrest  our- 
selves and  put  the  handcuffs  the  second  time  on  our  own  wrists. 
We  send  ourselves  back  to  learn  what  we  should  have  learned 
the  first  time,  and  at  last,  let  us  hope,  to  think.  But  how  much 
harder  is  the  lesson  now  than  before.  How  much  harder  to  face 
the  enemy  with  raised  head  and  meet  him  manfully  when  all 
around  vrefeel  the  taunt  of  "fool!"  Yet,  thank  God,  the  return 
man  can  learn  his  lesson  and  save  himself  from  the  fate  of 
the  habitual  criminal,  And  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  him, 
by  forgetting  that  he  is  a  return  man  unless  he  himself  reminds  us 
of  the  fact,  and  then  by  showing  our  displeasure  and  disapproval 
of  his  shameless  boast.  We  will  think  charitably  of  him,  but 
change  places  with  him  ?    Never  ! 

Let  us  consider  the  return  man  and  let  us  be  afraid.  Let 
us  seek  wisdom  and  let  us  be  confident  of  our  power  to  conquer 
every  difficulty.    But  let  us  always  be  alert,  let  us  not  underesti- 
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mate  the  fury  of  that  hurricane  which  will  rarely  overtake  us 
some  time  during  the  six  months  of  our  probation.  Let  us 
begin  now  to  prepare,  to  root  out  the  passions  that  tend  to 
produce  the  hurricane  and  then,  when  we  have  done  all  we  can, 
let  us  still  fear. 

The  return  man  is  simply  a  fool  from  the  standpoint  of 
self  interest.  But  he  is  also  a  worse  thing,  an  ingrate.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  the  heartaches  he  has  brought  to  wife 
and  mother,  brother,  sister  and  friend.  But  has  he  overlooked 
his  ingratitude  to  society  and  to  this  institution  itself  ?  Should 
not  the  consideration  of  the  mercy  that  has  been  sho%n  him 
and  the  helping  hand  reached  oat  to  him  have  helped  him  to 
make  his  absolute?  No  doubt  he  thinks  of  these  things  now, 
when  it  is  too  late.  No  doubt  he  realizes  what  mercy  is  shown 
to  be  returned  here  at  all  and  not  sent  to  some  purely  penal 
institution  to  finish  his  sentence,  but  given  a  second  chance  to 
make  a  parole.  What  a  galling,  humiliating  thought  that 
must  be. 

The  state  expends  annually  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $300,000  to  maintain  this  institution,  the  foremost  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  has  named  a  group  of  men  to  manage  its 
affairs,  selected  from  our  foremost  citizens  for  their  abilities, 
uprightness  and  most  of  all  for  their  philanthropic  view* .  These 
gentlemen  give  their  time  and  services  to  this  institution  gratis. 
No  possible  material  gain  can  accrue  to  them  from  their  connection 
with  this  institution.  Their  sole  motive  is  their  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  humanity  and  the  uplifting  of  the  race. 

We  are  not  proud  of  being  here,  but  may  we  not  be  proud 
that  we,  in  our  humble  way,  are  a  part  of  such  a  great  movement 
and  are  even  to  some  extent  able  to  co-operate  with  such  noble 
and  disinterested  men?  It  should  be  on?  of  our  most  satisfactory 
thoughts.  And  when  we  leave  here  our  greatest  aspiration 
would  be  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  efforts  of  the  bo»rd  of 
managers  and  of  the  officers  with  whom  we  have  come  in  daily 
contact  have  not  been  in  rain,  that  reformation  of  your g  and 
first  offenders  is  not  only  possible  but  pays,  that  society  gains 
by  it  in  every  way,  and  that  the  man,  who  is  paroled  from  this 
institution  is  entitled  to  society's  respect  If  there  were  never 
any  return  men,  what  stronger  argument  could  the  institution 
have  to  prove  its  usefulness?  And  should  we  not  fall  of  us 
benefit  by  such  a  consummation?    Should  we  not  all  be  granted 
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a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  our  fellow  men  if  the  institution 
could  show  such  a  record?  We  must  each  do  his  part.  It  is 
well  worth  striving  for. 

The  Trades  *n  our  e^orts  ^°  incorporate 

School  within  the  warp  and  woof  of 

the  reformatory  fabric  the  all- 
important  qualities  of  permanency  and  serviceableness 
we  find  no  greater  aid  than  that  furnished  by  the 
trades  school.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  justly 
considered  one  of  our  chief  reformative  agencies.  A 
paroled  prisoner  having  a  knowledge  of  a  trade  and 
the  consequent  ability  to  earn  an  adequate  and  honest 
livelihood  is  safeguarded  thereby  in  no  small  measure 
against  an  eventual  return  to  criminal  practices. 

Our  able  and  experienced  director  of  the  trades 
school,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Clark,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
many  years  of  efficient  service  at  the  Elmira  insti- 
tution, is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  training  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  superintendent,  states  that: 

"Many  of  the  offenders  against  society's  laws  have  been 
drawn  into  evil  ways  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  technical  skill, 
as  workmen,  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Nearly 
eighty  percent,  of  our  inmate  population  is  composed  of  men 
sent  here  from  New  York  city  and  vicinity.  The  predominating 
types  of  laborers  found  among  these  recruits  are:  waiters,  bell- 
boys, porters  in  saloons,  drivers  of  delivery  wagons  for  groceries 
or  meat  markets,  truck  drivers,  helpers  on  express  wagons, 
messengers,  office,  and  errand  boys,  possessing  no  knowledge  of 
a  trade,  upon  arrival  here.  This  general  lack,  among  criminals, 
of  special  training  for  the  mind,  eye  and  hand,  is  regarded  as  a 
fact  so  weighty  in  import,  so  far  reaching  in  its  relation,  that  it 
has  been  classed  among  the  actual  causes  of  crime. " 

To  continue  with  this  subject  of  trades  education; 
your  board  no  doubt  shares  the  general  opinion  of 
reformatory  officials,  that  the  best  reformative  results 
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are  obtained  with  inmates  who  have  scant  educational 
advantages,  and  little  or  no  acquired  ability  to  earn  a 
subsistence  honestly  by  skilled  endeavor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  man  possessed  of  a  good  trade,  inmost 
instances  manages  to  keep  clear  of  the  reformatory 
and  the  prison.  The  biographical  registers  of  this 
institution  tell  us  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  our 
inmates,  committed  during  the  past  year,  had  no 
knowledge  of  a  trade  when  received  here. 

Continuing  his  report,  Mr.  Clark  deprecates,  and 
with  reason,  the  public  neglect  of  general  trades 
teaching  to  the  masses,  until  the  delinquents  eventually 
receive  it  after  being  sentenced  and  received  into  a 
reformative  institution,  because  of  having  committed 
crime: 

"Considering  the  universal  recognition  which  is  given  to  the 
lack  of  industrial  training  as  a  [direct  cause  of  crime,  it  if 
deplorable  that  our  social  regime  makes  comparatively  no 
provision  for  trades  teaching  to  the  masses,  but  relegates  the 
responsibility  to  reformatories  and  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  the  entrance  requirements  to  which  call  for  the 
commission  of  felony.  Trade  instruction  is  an  excellent  panacea 
for  truancy,  which  is  to  be  credited  with  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
youthful  criminality.  If  more  [energetic  steps  were  taken  to 
deal  with  the  young  truants,  the  list  of  convictions  for  criminal 
offenses  would  be  very  largely  reduced.  The  requisite  training 
for  self-support,  which  society  has  wantonly  neglected  to  give 
to  the  recruits  of  this  institution,  forms  one  of  the  basic  principles 
in  our  scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  men.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  industrial  skill  among  our  incoming  subjects 
makes  the  field  here,  remarkably  fertile  for  trades  teaching." 

Anent  the  earlier  history  of  trades  teaching  in 
the  Ehnira  institution,  and  its  gradual  development 
and  extension  until  it  attained  its  present  efficiency  as 
a  reform  factor,  I  will  presently  quote  further  from 
the  report  of  the  director  of  the  trades  school.  There 
were  at  first  inaugurated  in  the  reformatory  certain 
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manufacturing  industries,  and  these,  in  time,  were 
superseded  by  regular  trades  classes,  which  were  the 
beginning  of  the  more  complete  and  elaborate  system 
of  trades  teaching  at  present  m  vogue  at  Elmira: 

"Industrial  training  in  the  Elmira  reformatory  has  grown 
by  a  process  of  evolution.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  reformatory,  in  the  year,  1876,  the  punitive  system  in  prison 
methods  was  in  the  ascendancy,  penological  authorities  of  that 
period  basing  their  methods  of  procedure  mainry  on  two  principles, 
to  wit:  the  restraint  of  the  prisoner  as  a  protection  to  society, 
;and  the  infliction  or  hard  labor  as  a  punishment  for  committing 
•crime.  But,  from  the  outset,  the  Elmira  institution  assumed  a 
radically  difftrent  attitude  toward  the  two  fundamental  ideas 
formally  considered  as  prerequisites  in  prison  management  and 
in  addition  to  the  mere  bodily  restraint  imposed  upon  the  prisoner, 
which  tends  not  to  better  his  condition  when  returned  to  society 
but  of  ten- times  makes  it  worse  than  it  was  previous  to  his 
imprisonment,  it  was  determined  to  apply  remedial  agencies 
adapted  to  improve  the  prisoner  and  restore  him  as  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society,  reversing  the  scheme  then  in  vogue,  of  employing 
the  prisoners'  labor  in  a' way  to  yield  the  maximum  sum  to  the 
State,  into  a  process  whereby  the  State  should  employ  its  forces 
so  that  the  prisoners  shoul J  receive  the  maximum  of  benefit. 
Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  reformatory's  establishment, 
industries  were  inaugurated,  and  these  were  rapidly  extended 
and  developed.  A  careful  selection  was  made  of  industries  which 
were  deemed  suitable  for  the  reformatory's  purposes,  and  in  the 
choice  and  adoption  of  each  industry,  its  nature  and  adaptability 
to  the  needs  of  the  prisoner,  were  considered  of  vital  importance 
as  promoting  or  retarding  changes  of  mind  and  character.  To 
meet  the  different  capacities  of  a  mass  of  prisoners,  and  to  aid 
in  the  process  of  reformation,  the  industries  were  varied;  not 
alone  were  the  humble,  employments  and  common  mechanical 
work  sought,  but  also  the  higher,  and  more  remunerative 
mechanical  arts.  By  a  diversity  of  labor,  the  management  aimed 
to  arouse  and  give  scope  to  voluntary  effort  and,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  to  find  and  follow  natural  motives  and  methods 
for  similar  work  in  the  larger  commun  ty  of  free  society; 
and  there  is  also  to  be  detected  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
in  the  history  of  this  asylum  for  criminals,  the  existence  of  a  firm 
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determination  to  make  the  labor  at  which  the  inmates  were 
engaged,  supply  them  with  a  means  to  obtain  subsistence  after 
their  release.' ' 

The  establishment  of  the  above  mentioned  manu- 
.  acturing  industries  in  the  reformatory,  although  an 
advance  in  the  proper  direction  and  an  undisputed 
improvement  upon  the  generally  accepted  methods  of 
that  date,  were  found  by  the  management  inadequate 
to  best  serve  the  interests  and  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  reformatory  inmates.  There  still  existed  a  lack 
of  the  ability  to  earn  fairly  good  wages  after  release, 
the  management  being  obliged  to  send  men  to  menial, 
or  cheap  employment  who  were  naturally  qualified  for 
something  better,  a  condition  with  which  the  men  were, 
rightly  and  properly,  not  content.  The  management 
therefore  decided  to  inaugurate  at  the  reformatory  a 
school  for  the  teaching  of  trades,  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1884,  evening  classes  were  commenced  in  the  trades 
of  carpenter,  clothing-cutter,  plumber,  and  tele- 
grapher. Appropriations  were  obtained  from  the 
legislature  with  which  to  erect  and  equip  suitable 
buildings  in  which  to  conduct  trades  school  classes, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  these  buildings,  in  1S86, 
the  management  was  enabled  to  establish  trades 
teaching  at  the  reformatory,  under  systematic  con- 
ditions which  gave  promise  of  permanence  and  possible 
extension  and  development.  At  this  time,  classes 
under  citizen  instructors,  were  established  in  the  trades 
of  bricklayer,  carpenter,  plasterer,  stone-cutter,  and 
blacksmith.  A  class  was  also  formed  for  instruction 
in  stenography,  and  another  in  telegraphy,  while 
practically  all  the  prisoners  not  included  in  the  primary 
grade  of  the  school  of  letters  were  gathered  into  a 
large  class  in  mechanical  drawing,  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  trades  pupils.     Class  sessions  of  two 
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hours'  duration  were  held  two  evenings  a  week.  After 
two  years,  a  trades  school  director  was  engaged  and 
under  his  management  the  technological  work  was 
organized  into  a  department  of  the  institution. 

In  1903,  the  management  decided  that  more  and 
better  work  could  be  accomplished  by  changing  all 
evening  classes,  including  both  trades  school  and 
school  of  letters,  into  day  classes,  with  most  of  the 
sessions  occurring  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  change 
so  effected  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  good 
results  obtained. 

Of  the  trades  school,  and  its  present  stage  of 
development,  Mr.  Clark  writes  as  fellows: 

"The  trades  school  system  now  in  vogue  here,  is  the  out- 
growth of  twenty -five  years  of  careful  development  and  adaptation 
of  the  industrial  arts  to  the  diversified  needs  of  this  sequestered 
community.  The  school  has  long  since  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  its  training  has  come  to  form  an  integral  part 
in  the  process  of  working  out  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
Admirable  facilities  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  are  presented 
in  the  extensive  range  of  handicrafts  offered.  The  equipment  at 
command  includes  nineteen  classrooms,  comprising  132, 000  square 
feet  of  floor  surface.  Instruction  is  imparted  in  thirty  different 
branches.  Over  the  various  classes,  twenty  citizen  officers 
preside,  aided  by  forty  inmate  assistants.  The  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  1,000  pupils.  Nearly 
all  the  classes  assemble  afternoons;  sessions  of  two  and  one-half 
hours'  duration  being  held  four  afternoons  per  week.  Seven 
classes:  barber,  clothing-cutter,  electrician,  music,  steam-fitter, 
stenographer,  and  tailor,  (numbering  in  all  about  160  pupils) 
meet  during  the  mornings.    No  evening  classes  are  held. 

"The  equipments,  such  as  lathes  and  work  benches,  are 
identical  in  size  with  those  employed  in  operative  industries;  the 
exercises  are  not  performed  in  miniature,  as  in  many  schools, 
but  are  carried  out  in  full  proportions,  such  as  would  supply 
actual  competition  in  business  life.  The  pupils  are  men,  not 
boys.  The  average  trades  course  extends,  with  no  vacations, 
through  twenty  months,  which  is  not  far  from  the  average  term 
of  confinement  here,  as  shown  by  the  records/9 
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Mr.  Clark  describes  our  method  of  assigning  to 
the  trades  classes  as  follows: 

"We  are  often  asked  the  question:  'Has  the  inmate  the 
privilege  of  selecting  his  trade?'  My  answer  is  that  his  choice 
of  a  trade  has  weight  only  in  so  far  as  it  harmonizes  with  the 
course  prescribed  for  him  as  determined  by  the  diagnosis  of  his 
case,  by  the  management.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  refor- 
matory, the  prisoner  has  audience  with  the  school  director  who, 
by  close  questioning  is  generally  successful  in  finding  out  the 
prisoner's  specific  deficiencies,  after  which  plans  are  formulated 
for  the  treatment  to  be  applied.  In  the  course  of  this  catechetic- 
al investigation  there  is  usually  revealed  some  phase,  association, 
temperament,  or  condition  which  leads  to  the  selection  of  a 
trade.  The  determinative  cause  may  be  the  inmate's  predi- 
lection and  choice,  if  supported  by  a  valid  reason,  it  may  be  his 
previous  training  and  experience,  or  the  possibility  of  securing 
employment,  or  his  mental  and  physical  adaptability.  In  a 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  prisoner  expresses  no 
preference  for  a  particular  trade;  the  nature  of  the  employment 
of  his  ancestors  or  other  relatives,  as  well  as  his  personal 
tendencies  are  influential  in  making  for  him  a  proper  selection. 
The  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  employment  most  likely  to  be 
obtainable  in  the  city  or  town  to  which  he  will  go  when  paroled 
or  discharged,  aids  also  in  the  determining  of  his  trade  assign- 
ment. In  some  instances,  a  business  man,  friendly  to  tLe 
prisoner's  family,  may  promise  him  a  position  upon  release 
from  the  reformatory,  and  the  particular  vocation  thus  to  be 
filled  may  determine  the  trade  at  which  the  subject  is  placed. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  diagnostic  traces 
and  there  can  be  discovered  absolutely  nothing  suggestive  of 
the  determination  sought.  Still,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
trades  instruction  mapped  out  for  a  pupil  is  fitted  to  his  particu- 
lar needs  with  scrupulous  heedfulness  and  exactitude." 

As  we  are  endeavoring  in  this  number  of  the 
annual  report  to  give  especial  prominence  to  the 
department  of  trades  school,  I  have  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  recite,  with  some  attention  to  detail,  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  classes  as  they  are  conducted 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  asked  Mr.  Clark  to 
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give  me  a  description  of  the  methods  employed  in 
actual  class  work,  and  quote  from  same  as  follows  : 

"When  a  class  has  assembled  in  its  workroom,  roll  call  is 
taken  and  the  names  and  consecutive  numbers  of  absentees  duly 
noted,  and  a  list  of  same  promptly  forwarded  to  the  record  office, 
which  is  the  central  point  from  which  the  movements  of  all  our 
prisoners  are  directed.  An  absent  pupil,  if  not  ill,  or 
temporarily  assigned  elsewhere,  is  brought  at  once  to  the  class. 
Truancy  is  not  tolerated. 

The  trades  school  director's  clerk  produces  what  is  locally 
termed  on  outline-book,  and  notes  therein  the  date  of  the  class 
session,  the  pupil's  presence  in,  or  absence  from  class, 
the  lesson  he  is  assigned,  and  the  number  of  class  sessions,  or 
hours  of  work  he  has  been  engaged  upon  it.  A  single  leaf  in 
the  outline-book  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  complete  record 
of  the  trade  progress  of  each  pupil  in  the  class.  On  this  leaf 
appears  printed  subdivisions  of  a  course  of  study,  in  numbered 
lessons,  and  with  the  number  of  hours  of  work  allotted  to  each, 
prior  to  examination.  Should  blue-print  drawings  be  required 
by  the  lesson,  they  are  therein  referred  to  by  number,  and 
supplied  as  needed.  Examinations  occur  after  the  required 
number  of  hours  of  work  upon  the  lesson  has  been  performed 
by  the  pupil.  An  outline-book  is  kept  for  each  trades  class. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  is  the  pass  mark;  obtaining  this,  or 
above,  the  pupil  is  advanced  to  the  next  lesson;  failing  to  obtain 
the  required  percentage,  he  is  required  to  repeat  the  lesson. 

The  rate  of  advancement  of  each  trades  pupil  is  in- 
dependent of  all  others.  Pupils  enter  a  class  at  any  time  and  are 
graduated  whenever  proficient.  We  have  no  term  beginnings 
or  endings;  our  sessions  continue  uninterruptedly  from  year  to 
year. 

A  pupil  may  be  advanced  upon  his  course  of  trades  lessons 
faster  than  the  regular  examination  periods  permit,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Proficiency  due  to  natural  capability. 

Proficiency  due  to  previous  experience, 
or  he  may  be  set  back  to  a  less  advanced  outline  for: 

Prolonged  absence  from  class. 

Failure  at  final  examination. 

Temporary  physical  disability. 

Lack  of  material  or  tools. 
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Printed  slips  of  paper  containing  these  specifications  are 
furnished  the  trades  class  instructors,  who,  when  they  deem 
necessary,  make  their  recommendations  thereon  and  forward 
same  to  the  trades  school  director  for  approval.  However, 
advancement  other  than  regular,  is  permitted  only  by  the 
successful  execution,  at  a  special  examination,  of  the  exercise 
forming  the  lesson.  The  classification  of  new  pupils  claiming 
previous  experience  is  effected  similarly.  In  fact,  no  pains  are 
spared  to  see  that  every  one  of  our  thousand  trades  pupils  is 
engaged,  during  the  class  period,  upon  his  individual  and  duly 
prescribed  lesson. 

After  a  pupil  shall  have  graduated  from  his  trade,  or 
become  well  advanced  in  the  learning  of  it,  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  skill  therein  is  supplemented  by 
much  useful  and  actually  productive  work,  exclusive 
of,  or  in  addition  to  class  room  exercises.  Included 
in  this  class  of  work  is  construction  of  new  institutional 
buildings,  institutional  repairs  and  also  the  manu- 
facture of  tools  and  appliances  needed  by  ihe  various 
departments  of  the  reformatory.  For  the  probable 
reason  that  such  work  is  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  state  institution,  it  is  termed 
"state  mechanical  work."  In  a  large  institution 
like  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the 
construction  of  newr  buildings  or  the  repair  and  re- 
construction of  old  ones  is  almost  continually  in 
progress  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  while  the  large 
population  of  our  institution  requires  the  transfor- 
mation of  much  raw  material  into  manufactured 
products  for  it's  maintenance;  they  arious  departments 
thus  contributing,  each  to  it's  own  or  to  another's 
necessary  supply  of  such  articles.  The  state  mechanic- 
al work  is  conducted  independently  of  the  regular 
trades  class  sessions,  and  usually  at  periods  of  the 
day  other  than  those  occupied  by  the  latter,  and  it 
constitutes  what  might  be  termed  a  post-graduate 
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course  for  the  pupils.  Where  deemed  advisable, 
pupils  may  engage  at  this  work  for  a  half-day,  and 
the  prescribed  class  work  for  the  remaining  half-day. 
Discussing  the  advantages  to  our  trades  pupils,  of 
state  mechanical  work,  Mr.  Clark  writes: 

*The  entire  group  of  reformatory  buildings,  as  they  stand 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  main  edifice,  and  two 
of  the  shops,  is  the  product  of  labor  and  skill,  trained  in  our 
technological  classes.  The  amount  of  instructive  and  useful 
employment  that  has  been  furnished  our  tridesmen  by  such 
constructive  operations  is  enormous.  For  the  past  few  years 
•our  classes  have  been  taxed  to  supply  the  necessary  forces  of  com- 
petent craftsmen.  .  .  The  pursuits  incident  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  the  reformatory  call  into  service  more  kinds  of 
mechanical  skill  than  are  included  in  the  building  trades,  strictly 
Wb  termed.  Our  organization  comprehends  a  considerable 
diversity  of  handicrafts,  and  every  stroke  of  work  falling 
within  their  range,  is  executed  by  our  men.  Not  only  does  the 
construction  work  hereinbefore  mentioned,  engage  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  tinsmiths,  plasterers  and  paintere,  but  also  a 
number  of  other  tradesmen:  The  blacksmiths  supply  iron 
doors,  window  gratings,  anchors,  bolts,  and  stirrups ;  the 
moulders  provide  iron  columns,  and  a  variety  of  castings,  which 
in  turn,  involve  the  making  of  patterns ;  the  steamfitters 
install  water  pipes  and  heating  apparatus ;  the  plumbers  set  up 
divers  kinds  of  nxtures,  the  electricians  put  in  place  wires  and 
fighting  devices;  the  cabinetmakers  construct  furniture  for  the 
equipment  of  the  buildings.  The  erection  of  new  buildings, 
and  the  making  of  alterations  and  extensions  to  existing 
structures,  present  from  time  to  time,  especially  favorable 
opportunity  for  trade  practice.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
ductive, or  state  mechanical  work  of  our  advanced  apprentices 
of  the  trades  school  is  widely  diversified  in  character  and  is 
applied  in  actual  use.  The  books  from  the  bindery  are  circu- 
lated ;  the  horses  shod  in  the  horseshoeing  department  are 
driven  to  their  daily  toil;  the  tools  forged  in  the  smithy  are 
Utilized  by  the  machinists,  steam  fitters  and  others ;  tne  tinware 
produced  in  the  tin  shop  it  turned  to  account  in  the  kitchen ;  the 
furniture  manufactured  by  the  cabinet  makers  is  put  in  service 
»4n  our  offices,  school  rooms  and  dormitories;  the  garments 'made 
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in  our  tailor  shops  are  worn  by  inmates  and  officers— every 
department,  in  its  Hue  sustains  every  other  department,  by 
useful  labor." 

"During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  hospital,  a  five  story 
building  of  rath 2 r  imposing  size,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
interior.  New  floors  of  reinforced  concrete,  supported  by  steel 
girders  and  columns,  were  constructed  from  basement  to  attic. 
A  considerable  tonnage  of  structual  steel  materials  was  required; 
these  were  not  fabricated  within  the  reformatory,  but  were 
however  put  together  and  erected  by  our  own  workmen.  Iron 
stairways,  with  slate  treads,  were  made  in  our  shops  and  likewise 
many  other  fixtures  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  complete 
fitting  up  of  the  building.  A  number  of  windows,  were  added. 
A  fan  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  has  been  installed;  this 
apparatus  consists  of  a  steel  plate  fan,  an'  electric  motor,  and 
the  customary  appurtenances  of  steam  coils,  galvanized  iron 
piping  and  registers.  All  the  details  of  wiring  in  connection 
with  the  lighting  of  the  building  have  been  provided  for  by  our 
force  of  electricians.  The  hospital  has  given  useful  employment 
throughout  the  year  to  a  goodly  number  of  artisans  who  were 
trained  in  our  trades-school. " 

"The  minor  repairs  and  alterations  to  buildings  constantly 

'being  made  within  the  reformatory  and  affording  trade  practice 

to  our  pupils  are  surprisingly  large,   and  the  present  year  has 

witnes«ed  its  full  proportion  of  them.     Among  these  may  be 

instanced  the  building  of  a  new  green -house,  just  outside  the 

prison  enclosure.    This  consists  of  a  main  structure  42  by  100 

feet  and  two  adjoining  compartments  each  12  by  50  feet;  also 

a  boiler  house  annex.    The  work  has  been  in  progress  for  the 

last  three  months  and  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.     A  new 

foundation,  side  walls  and  roof  have  been  built  on  the  sterilizing 

corridor  for  the  toilet  utensils  that  form  a  part  of  the  cell-room 

•equipment.    The  slaters  have  given  thorough  attention  to  the 

•various  roofs  of  the  reformatory  buildings,  a  vast  surface  in  the 

aggregate.    Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  cornices  of  the 

/main  institutional  edifice,  a  task  involving  no  little  hazard  of 

.  life  and  limb  though  it  was  performed  successfully  and  without 

, mishap.    The  painters  and  decorators  have  refinished  nearly 

all  the  interior  of  the  domestic  building,  which  has  furnished 

/them  an  extensive  field  for  plying  their  arts  and  crafts." 
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Mr.  Clark,  in  explanation  of  the  graded  lessons 
of  the  trades  classes,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  courses  of  instruction  in  our  several  trade  classes 
consist  of  a  series  of  set  exercises  embodying  training:  in  all 
essential  processes  of  crafts.  The  lessons  are  graded  progres- 
sively, from  rudimentary  tasks  for  beginners,  to  intricate, 
final  examination  pieces  for  completion  of  the  branches;  the 
subdivision  and  classification  being  most  thorough.  After 
spending  a  given  number  of  practice  hours  on  an  exercise  the 
pupil  executes  a  test  piece,  or  pieces,  in  a  shorter,  and  fixed 
period,  so  that  the  element  of  time  is  everywhere  brought  into 
play.  In  all  classes  where  it  is  practicable,  blue  print  drawings 
serve  as  guides  for  accomplishing  the  work.  The  rate  of  advance- 
ment is  adjusted  to  the  capabilities  of  our  men,  as  determined 
from  experience  with  former  pupils.  The  standard  of  work- 
manship exacted  for  passing  lessons  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
good  journeymen,  engaged  in  industrial  work  at  large.  The 
pupil  is  rigidly  required  to  bring  his  work  up  to  that  standard, 
which  is  maintained  constant,  and  is  not  varied  according  to 
individual  circumstances.  No  products  of  the  trade  classes  are 
offered  for  sale,  such  a  disposition  of  them  being  interdicted  by 
legislative  enactment  All  are  destroyed,  excepting  in  a  few 
instances  where  the  material  can  be  re-used.  Disregarding 
pecuniary  considerations,  the  arranging  of  a  system  of  shop 
instruction  so  as  to  include  the  making  of  parts  ol  a  useful  tool, 
machine,  or  fabrication,  is  sought  with  a  two- fold  aim:  to 
stimulate  greater  interest  and  ambition  in  the  pupils,  and  to 
afford  a  training  which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
commercial  methods.  V 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  our 
technological  department  differs  from  the  ordinary 
trades  school  in  that  it  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar class  work,  opportunities  for  practical  training, 
in  the  performance  of  useful  and  commercial  work. 
Pupils,  upon  graduating  from  the  trades  classes,  may 
be  competent  to  execute  the  processes  of  their  crafts, 
but  may  lack  the  speed,  and  mechanical  judgment 
usually  obtained  by  experience;  but  with  the  added 
opportunities  afforded  by  our  state  mechanical  practice, 
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pupils  not  infrequently  acquire  both  the  skill  and 
experience  of  journeymen. 

Mr.  Clark  observes  that  only  in  rare  instances  do 
the  trades  class  pupils  fail  to  take  interest  in  and  try 
to  master  lessons;  that  the  new  arrival,  seeing  all 
about  him  deeply  intent  on  their  tasks,  becomes  imbued 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  animation  and 
unconsciously  follows  example.  The  quality  of 
selfishness  is  also  ar>  effective  spur  to  his  activities,  as, 
even  the  most  ignorant  become  impressed  with  the 
monetary  value  of  knowing  a  trade.  In  fact, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  our  more  ignorant 
pupils  exhibit  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
trades  instruction;  they  realize  that  they  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge,  and  are  determined 
to  become  possessed  of  a  marketable  mechanical  skill. 
Still  another  incentive  to  the  pupil  to  learn  his  trade 
is  the  fact  that  when  he  shall  have  attained  sufficient 
skill,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  placed  upon  state 
mechanical  work,  which  permits  greater  variety  and 
liberty  of  movement,  and  where  examinations  are  not 
required;  but,  as  Mr.  Clark  further  states: 

"We  have  a  vastly  more  powerful  spur  to  activity  than 
those  due  to  example,  selfishness,  state  mechanical  employment, 
or  the  execution  of  useful  articles  of  manufacture.  The  singu- 
lar and  paramount  stimulus  to  trade  acquirement  in  the  reform- 
atory is  that  the  subject  realizes  that  he  is  a  prisoner,  whose 
timely  release  from  restraint  depends  in  part  upon  his  advance- 
ment in  trade  knowledge.  The  showing  made  at  his  trade  forms 
a  component  item  in  the  monthly  recapitulation  of  the  inmate's 
record,  by  which  his  progress  in  the  reformatory  is  judged, 
thereby  lessening  or  prolonging  the  period  of  his  detention  here. 
The  desire  for  freedom  is  a  strong  one.  To  reach  the  first 
grade,  and  gain  his  parole,  is  an  ambition  ever  present  in  his 
mind,  inspiring  him  to  action." 

An  important  factor  in  the  technological  education 
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of  our  prisoners,  and  one  which  we  do  not  under- 
estimate, is  the  trade  journal,  and  at  no  time  within 
the  history  of  the  institution  has  more  careful  attention 
been  given  to  the  furnishing  of  such  literature  to  our 
pupils.  For  the  information  of  your  board  I  recite 
a  list  of  these  publications: 

American  Blacksmith  Machinery  (New  York) 

American  Machinist  Metal  Worker 

Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright       National  Laundry  Journal 
Building  Age  Painters'  Magazine 

Electrical  World  Photographic  Times 

Florists  Exchange  Plumbers'  Trade  Journal 

Foundry  Power 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Practical  Engineer 

Record  Sartorial  Art  Journal 

Inland  Printer  Scientific  American 

Iron  Age  Students'  Journal  (of 

Iron  Age  and  Hardware  Phonography) 

International  Bookbinder  Technical  World 

Journeyman  1  arber  Vocational  Education 

Wood  Worker 

Extended  Period  for  Trade  Learning 

As  your  board  is  aware,  it  is  and  has  been  our 
custom,  since  the  abolition  of  the  evening  trades 
classes,  in  1903,  to  assign  each  prisoner,  upon  admis- 
sion to  the  reformatory,  to  a  trades  class  holding  a 
single  daily  session,  (most  of  the  trades  classes  meet 
in  the  afternoon),  thus  affording  him  about  two  and 
one-half  hours  of  daily  trade  learning.  Since  Janu- 
ary last,  I  have  supplemented  the  amount  of  trades 
instruction  imparted,  by  placing  each  inmate,  as  soon 
as  he  is  promoted  to  the  first  grade,  upon  his  regular 
trades  class  outline,  each  morning,  as  well  as  after- 
noon; the  morning  sessions  being  likewise  of  about 
two  and  one-half  hours'  duration.  By  this  method  a 
prisoner  remaining  the  minimum  period  of  thirteen 
months,  will  receive  approximately  the  same  amount 
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of  trades  knowledge  as  could  formerly  be  imparted 
after  a  sojourn  here  of,  say,  one  year  and  five- 
months,  (which  is  about  the  average  term  of 
detention)  in  the  reformatory.  I  consider  that  this 
additional  morning  period  of  trade  learning  makes 
the  total  instruction  received  in  this  department  at 
least  one-third  greater  in  amount  than  that  which  he 
would  obtain  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  months 
of  confinement,  (which  I  understand  was  at  one  time 
the  average  period  of  detention)  at  this  institution. 

This  arrangement  is  also  an  advantage  to  many  of 
the  prisoners  who  delay  earning  their  promotion  ta 
the  first  grade  for  such  a  long  period  that  when  at 
length  promotion  is  received,  these  pupils  have  already 
graduated  from  their  various  trades.  To  such,  there 
is  a  distinct  benefit  conferred  by  the  extra  trades  class 
sessions,  as  they  are  given  employment  at  their 
respective  trades,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon; 
although  not  upon  trades  class  outlines,  but  upon 
what  is  institutionally  termed  "state  mechanical' ' 
work,  consisting  of  repairs  and  construction,  about 
the  institution  or  its  equipment.  This  class  of  work 
is  peculiarly  beneficial  also  in  that  it  affords  the  trades 
class  pupils  employment  similar  to  that  at  which  they 
expect  to  be  engaged  after  their  release  upon  parole. 

Trade  School  Statistics 

TRADES  Cl^ASSES  Total  Number       Average       Graduated 

llUllSAiB   \jl4*OOE*0  Instructed        Attendance  From  Trade 

Barber Ill  46  14 

Bookbinder 62  25  IB 

Brass-smith.. 55  25  0 

Bricklayer 179  70  0 

Cabinet-maker       and       Machine 

Wood-worker    77  80  0 

Carpenter 182  72  3 

Clothing-cutter    26  15  0 
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Trades  School  Statistics*  Continued 
Trades  Classes 

Electrician 23 

Frescoer    10 

Hardwood-finisher 42 

Horsesh<  er 11 

House-painter 74 

Iron-forger    63 

Machinist Hi 

Moulder     120 

Musician   5ti 

Photographer 10 

Plasterer 64 

Plumber    121 

Printer 92 

Shoemaker 92 

Sign-painter 47 

Steam-fitter    57 

Stenographer  &  Typewriter 48 

Tailor  138 

Tinsmith   6") 

Upholsterer 55 

Total 2,061 

Names  repeated 53 

Total  number,  different  pupils  . . .  2,00^ 
Mechanical  Drawing 1,330 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

of 

The  Netf  York  State  Reformatory 

for  the 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1912 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NET  COST  OF    MAINTENANCE 

The  total  cash  expenditure  for  maintenance  of 
the  institution,  including  industries,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1912,  is  $309,089.11. 

The  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $16,403.96 
more  than  the  inventory  at  the  beginning,  and  there 
are  no  accounts  payable. 

The  cash  expenditure,  as  stated  above,  makes  the 
gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year,  $309,089.11. 
This  amount  is  reduced,  however,  by  the  increase  in 
inventory.  $16,403.96  and  by  the  credits  on  account 
of  sales  from  industries,  sales  from  old  materials, 
maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners,  etc. , 
amounting  to  $47,956.71,  making  the  net  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year,  $244  728.44,  as  shown 
by  the  followiig  statement: 

Officers  and  Employee*  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 
Officers   and  Employees, 

General  ....  .     98,320  20 

Maintenance   Allowance, 

General     5,473  81  103,794,01 

Instructors    and    Parole 

Agents 24,085  74 

Maintenance    Allowance 

to  same  1,648  02    25,733  76      129,527  77 

Expenses  of  Managers  and 

Officers    1,571  34 

Provisions 48,007  99 

Household     Stores 4.599  73 

•  Clothing    14,753  81 

Fuel  and  Light 19,715  91 

Hospital  and  Medical 1 ,  637  42 
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Transportation  of  Inmates  22,814  50 

Ordinary    Repairs 3,054  80 

Miscellaneous: 

General 5,482  24 

Amusements 253  56 

Educational   1,802  66 

Postage 1,366  31 

Stationery 1,329  51  10,234  28 

Farm,  Garden  and  Shops  Balance  Credit    2,488  96 
Total  net  cost,  (exclusive  of  industries)  253,428  59 


255,917  55      255,917  55 


Net  Cost,  as  above 253,428  59 

Industries: 

Clothing,  Mfg. ,  Cr.,   . . .  2,492  22 
Coffee    Roasting,    Mfg., 

Cr 1,968  26 

Soap,  Mfg.,  Cr., 2,673  88 

Stationery,  Mfg  ,  Cr.,  ....  1,203  80 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg.,  Cr.,  862  49 

Net  earnings  of  Industries  8,700  15 

Net  cost  of  Maintenance ,  (including  Industries)         244,728  44 
ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  NET 
MAINTENANCE  COST 
(Average  number  of  Inmates,  1,382.86) 
Officers  and  Employees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 

Officers  and  Employees,   General 206 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents 051  .256 

Expenses  of  Managers  and  Officers .008 

Provisions     .095 

Household  Stores .009 

Clothing  .029 

Fuel  and  Light .089 

Hospital  ana  Medical .008 

Transportaton    .045 

Ordinary  Repairs .006 

Miscellaneous .020 

Farm,  Garden  and  Shops,  Credit 005 

Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  (Exclusive 

of  Industries) 500 

~606  .506 


Net  Cost,  Brought   Forward .600 

Less  Earnings  of  Industries .017 

Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  of  Mainten- 
ance,  Including  Industries .488 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING GRO^S  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1912 

In  the  preceding  statement,  showing  the  net 
cost  of  maintenance,  account  is  taken  of  the  credits 
for  the  sales  from  the  industrial  departments,  sales  of 
old  material,  maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners, 
etc.  Payments  on  account  of  such  sales  have  not  all 
been  received,  however,  and  such  amounts  as  have 
been  received  have  been  turned  over  to  the  state 
treasurer,  as  required  by  law,  and  cannot  be  used  by 
the  institution  until  especially  appropriated.  Also, 
the  amount  of  increase  of  inventory  is  deducted  from 
the  amount  expended.  There  being  no  change  in 
accounts  payable,  the  amount  that  has  been  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  including 
industries,  is  the  amount  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  expend  in  cash,  $309,089.11,  as  shown  in  the  fol* 
lowing  statement; 

Officers  and  Employees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 
Officers   and  Employees, 

General 98,320  20 

Maintenance    Allowance, 

General     5,473  81     103,794  01 

Instructors    and     Parole 

Agents    24,085  74 

Maintenance     Allowance 

to  same 1,648  02      25,733  76      129,527  77 

Expenses  of  Managers  and 

Officers    1,571  34 

Provisions     (Exclusive     of 

Home   Products) -44,204  88 

Household  Stores 7,975  57 

Clothing >  19,085  P4 

Fuel  and  Light 19,65151 

Hospital  and  Medical 1,885  23 

Transportation  of  Inmates  22,888  90 

Ordinary    Repairs 3,470  63 

Miscellaneous: 

General   5,719  92 

Amusements 380  tf4 
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14,601  08 

7,835  13 

9,603  81 

13,425  67 

2,513  21 

275,572  05 

139  24 

.33,517  06 
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Educational  1,851  15 

Postage 1,513  84 

Stationery 1,243  75        10,709  30 

Farm.  Garden  and  Shops  Balance 
(Including  vegetables  raised) 

Gross  Cost  Exclusive  of  Industries 

Clothing,  Mfg 

Coffee  Roasting,  Mfg.,. . 

Soap,   Mfg.,  

Stationery,    Mfg., 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg. , 

Gross  Cost  of  Maintenance  (Includinq  Industries)     309,089.11 
ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  GROSS 
MAINTENANCE  COST 
(Average  number  of  Inmates,  1,382  86) 
Officers  and  Employees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 

Officers  and  Employees,  General 205 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents 051  .256 

Expenses  of  Managers  and  Officers .003 

Provisions .087 

Household  Stores .016 

Clothing     .038 

Fuel   and  Light .039 

Hospital   and  Medical .004 

Transportation  of   Inmates .045 

Ordinary   Repairs ~  - .007 

Miscellaneous .021 

Furm,  Garden  and  Shops  Balance .028 

Gross  Per  Capita   Per  Diem  Cost  (Exclusive 

of  industries) .544 

Industries  .066 

Gross! Per   Capita  Per  Eiem   Cost  including 
industries  .610 

CASH,  DEBT  AND  PROPERTY 
STATEMENT 

Cash  on  hand 

September  30,  1911 8,084  48 

September  30,  lbl2 6,186  20 
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Increment 1,898  28 

Accounts  Receivable: 

September  30,  1911 

Maintenance  ..2,107  53 
Industries 4,967  09  7,064  62 

September  30,  1912 

Maintenance 649  50 

Industries 6.532  35  7,181  85 

Increment  117  23 

Accounts  Payable: 

September  30,  1911 .00 

September  30,  1912 .00 

1,898  28  117  23 

Cost  of  Property  as  Shown 

By  Inventories:     

September  30,  1911 

Maintenance  142,929.78 

Industries    ....7,838  20  150,767  98 
September  30,  1912 

Maintenance  160,723  28 

Industries    ....6,448  66  167,171  94 

Increment 16,403  96 

Receipts  Forwarded  State 
Treas  it  rer  Du  ri  ng  Fisca  I 
Year 

Miscellaneous 5,807  99 

Industries 42, 01 1  49  47,839  48 

Received  from  Appropri- 
ation  

Chapter  513,    Laws,  1910  27,(64  59 

Chapter  8  0,  Laws,  1911  230,295  67 

Chapter  811,  Laws,    1911  35,m>0  (0 

Chapter  £47,  Laws,   1912  14.SX0  57 

Net    Cost  of   Mai nt*  nance 

for  the  Fiscal  Year.  .  .  .  214,728  44 

:-O9,0S9  11       3U9,0S9  11 

STATEMENT  OF  PRISONERS*  DEPOSITS  ACCOUNT 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1912 

Cash  on  hand  September 
30,  1911 768  61 

Received  during  fiscal  year  I.S'<o  90 
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Expended    during    fiscal 

year 1,605  66 

Cash  on  hand,  September 

30,   1912 1,093  86 

2,699  51       2,599  51 

STATEMENT  OF  OFFICERS'  DETENTION  ACCOUNT 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30, 1912 

Cash  on  hand    September 

30,    1911 9,014  01 

Received  during  fiscal  year  3,654  38 

Expended  during  fiscal  year  3,527  98 

Cash  on  hand  September 
30,   1912 9,140  41 

12,668.39       12,668  39 
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Table  Shorting  By  Months  the  Sales  of  Each  Industry 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,   1912 


1911 

Clothing 
Depart- 
ment 

CoflFee 
Roasting 
Depart- 
ment 

Soap 
Depart- 
ment 

Stationery 
Depart- 
ment 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Mfff. 

Total 

October  

November 

December 

1912 

January  

February    

Marcb 

April    

M*y 

1367  75 

28  00 

3004  50 

17  00 
1111  50 
1086  50 

37  50 
388  00 

35  00 
429  50 

36  50 
3901  50 

3396  00 
1639  18 
1402  00 
1802  15 
837  20 
632  84 

1671  89 

736  00 

1667  10 

2151  19 

824  48 

2029  00 

1602  24 

994  68 

2175  67 

1763  24 

878  56 

1869  90 

400  10 
301  45 
343  34 

3*8  61 
388  51 
170  85 
308  13 
249  29 
141  17 
310  61 
381  81 
217  73 

3611  60 

103  50 

19  35 

9  00 

32  85 
11  25 
81  53 

3543  24 
1084  80 
5023  94 

2599  65 
2324  49 
3297  60 
5343  87 

33fi2  fift 

June 

65  00  !    3818  84 

July    

i    4305  50 

August    

September 

138  60       2272  67 
18  00       6639  47 

TOTAL 

11443  25 

9708  87 

18363  95 

479  08 

43606  75 

Table  Shorting  by  Months  the  Earnings  of  Each  Industry 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1912. 


1911 


October 
November 
December 
1912 
January     . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 


TOTAL 


Clothing: 
Depart- 
ment 


297  88 

6  10 
654  35 

3  70 
242  07 
236  63 

8  17 
84  50 

7  62 
93  54 

7  95 
849  71 

Inventory 


2492  22 


Coffee 
Roasting: 
Depart- 
ment 


243  45 

107  16 

242  74 

313  22 

120  05  ; 

295  43 

373  62 

233  29 

180  34 

144  83  , 

154  25 

316  79  ! 

198  27 

253  74  1 

92  11 

127  92  , 

69  67 

272  26  | 

900  00 

1968  26 

2673  88  ! 

Soap         Stationery 
Depart-        Depart- 
ment raent 


133  30 
100  44 
114  39 

132  81 

129  44 

56  92 

102  66 

as  06 

47  04 

103  49 
127  21 

72  54 

Coffee 


1203  30 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Mfff. 


77  63 

14  51 
6  75 

24  64 

8  44 

61  15 
48  75 

105  62 

15  00 

Inventory 


362  49 


Net 
Earning* 


752  26 

228  21 

1018  23 

474  37 
491  56 
597  42 
717  74 
553  88 
574  45 
652  C4 
460  81 
1279  18 
..900  00 


8700  15 
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STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1912 
Chapter  508,  Laws  of  1910 
Repairs   and    Equipment 

"B.  B." 6,000  00 

Expended    to   September 

30,  .1911 4,988  42 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912         995  62      5,984  04 

Balance  (re-appropriated)  15  96 


6,000  00         6,000  00 


Chapter  513,  Lavs  oj  1910 

Plumbing  "E.  E." 1,753  67 

Expended  to  September 
30,    1911 322  92 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912         119  00         441  92 

Re-aporopriated,    (Chapter 
547  Laws  of  1912 1,311  75 


1,753  67  1,753  67 


Plumbing  in  Cell  Blocks 
"F.   F."     3,069  67 

Expended  to  September 
30,    1911 839  97 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912         185  74      1,025  71 

Re-appropriated,     Chapter 
547,    Laws  of  1912 2,04?  96 


3,069  67         3,069  67 


Chapter  822,  Laws  of  1911 
Rental    of    Coal   Trestle 

and    Yard    "A." 500  00 

Expended     during  fiscal 

vear  ending  September 

30,    l.»12    500,00 

500  00  500~00 


Repairs     and      Equipment 

"B."    6,000  00 

Expended     during    fiscal 
year  ending  September 

30,    1912    4,715  57 

Accounts    Payable 123  79 

Balance  Available    1,160  64 

6T000"00  6,000  00 
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Reconstruction  of  Hospital, 
Additional  Appropri- 
ation  "C." 4,500  00 

Expended     during   fiscal 

year  ending  September 

30,    1912    2,916  U 

Bills    Payable 1,147  29 

Balance    Available 436  47 

4,5U    00  4,500"  HX) 

Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911 

(Ke-appropriated,  Chap- 
ter 461,  Laws  of  1909) 

Reconstruction  of  In- 
terior of  Hospital  "D."  6,678  30 

Expended  to  September 
30,1911 1,891  88 

Expended,  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 
1912 4,616  28      6,508.6 

Bills    Payable 64  95 

Balance    Available 105  i  9 

6,678  30  6,678  30 

Cell  Block  "£." 

(Reappropriated,     Chap- 
ter 433,  Laws  of  1909)  146  56 
Expended,      fiscal     year 
ending   September  30, 

912 46  58 

Balance  Available 99  98 

146  56  146  66 

Plumbing,  Sewage  Repairs, 

etc.  "F"  (Reappropriated)  765  70 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912  60  96 

Bills  Payable 48  2-5 

Balance    Available 656  48 

"  "765  70~~~       765~70 

Plumbing    in     Cell    Block 

"G."      (Reappropriated)  164  31 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912  164  31 

164  31  16iTl 
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Chapter  530y  Laws  of  1912 
Rental    of    Coal    Trestle 
"A     A  " 

XV.      t\»        

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912 
Balance  Available 


Repairs f  Improvement  and 
Ex'ension  Farm  buildings 

"B.   B." 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912 

Balance    Available 


Ex  t  rao  rd  i  n  a  ry  Re  pairs  and 
New  Eau ipment  " C.  C. ' ' 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912 

Bala  nee    A  va  i table 


Repairing  Drawing  School 

Building  "D.  D." 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912 

Balance    Available 


Repairing  Bricklaying 

Class  Building  "E.  E." 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912 

Balance    Available 


Chapter  547,  Laws  of  1912 
Construction  arid  Repairing 
Farm  Buildings  "F.  F." 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912 

Bills  Payable 

Balance  Available. 


125  00 
375  00 


500  000 


.00 
15,000  00 


.00 
3,000  00 


.00 
3,000  00 


.00 
2,000  00 


.00 

219  16 

14,780  84 


500  00 


500  00 


15,000  00 


15,000  00        15,000  00 


3,000  00 


3,000  00  3,000  00 


3,000  00 


3,000  00  3,000  00 


2,000  00 


2,000  00  2,000  00 


15,000  00 


15,000  00        15,000  00 
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New  York  State  Reformatory— Elm ira— One  of  Two  Steam-jacketed,  Cast-iron 
Cooking"  Kettles  Manufactured  in  our  Moulding-  Class,  to  be  Sold  to  the  Sing- 
Sing  State  Prison.       Capacity  of  the  Kettle,  165  Gallons. 
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Reappropriatdon  (from 

Chapter  508,  Laws,  1910) 
Repairs     and    Equipment 

"G.   G." 15  96 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912  .00 
Balance    Available 15  96 

T5~96  15  96 

Plumbing  "K.  K."  {From 

Chapter  518,  Laws  of  1910  1,311  75 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912  .00 

Bills  Payable 446  85 

Balance  Available 864  90 

1,311  75  1,311  76 

Plumbing  Cell  Block  "I.  I." 

(From  Chapter  518,  Laws 

of  1910 2,043  96 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1912  221  94 
Balance    Available 1822  02 

2,043  96         2,043  96 

Recapitulation  of  Amounts  Expended  from  Special  Ap- 
propriations During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September 
12, 1912 

Chapter  508  Laws  of  1910 
Repairs    and    Equipment 

"B.  B." 995  62 

Chapter     513,  Laws,    1910 

Plumbing  "E.  E." 119  00 

Plumbing  in  Cell    Blocks 

"F.F." 185  74  304  74 

Chapter  822,  Laws  of  1911 
Rental    of    Coal    Trestle 

and  Yard  "A." 500  00 

Repairs    and    Equipment 

"B."    4,715  57 

Reconstruction  of  Hospital 
Additional  Appropriation 

"C."    2,916  23         8,13181 

Chapter  811,  La>vs  of  1911 
Reconstruction  of  Interior 

of  Hospital  "D."  4,616  28 

Cell  Block  "E." 46  58 
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Plumbing,     Sewage    Re- 
pairs,  etc.   "F.y> 

60  96 

Plumbing  in  Cell  Blocks 

"G."    

164  31 

4,888  13 

Chapter  580,  Laws  of  1912 

Rental    of   Coal   Trestle 

2Xm       A. 

125  00 

Chapter  51*7,  Laws  of  1912 

Plumbing     Cell     Blocks 

"I.  I.'7 

221  94 

14,667  24 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 

1876-1912 
General 

Total  number  received  since  opening 

of  the  institution 23,091 

Returned  from  parole 95 

Returned   voluntarily 2 

Returned  from  Dannemora 4     23,192 

Total  number  discharged. 21,895 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30,  1912  1,297 

Particulars 

Total    number  of  prisoners   received  23,091 

Details: 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 828 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms 22,263     23,091 

Relating  to  Indefinites 

Indefinites  received '  22,263 

Details: 

Paroled 15,643 

Absolutely  released  without  parole  . .  41 

Maximum  sentence  expired 1,425 

Pardons 53 

Escaped 32 

Died. 286 

Transferred  to  prisons,  state  hospitals 

etc,  3,595     21,075 

1088 

Returned  from  parole 95 

U.  S.  definite  prisoners  8 

Returned  voluntarily 2 

Returned  from  Dannemora 4 

109         109 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30,  1912.  1,297 

Note:— U.  S.  prisoners  are  now  eligible 
for  parole. 
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Indefinites  Returned 

Total  number  returned 1,436 

Returned  from  parole,  once •  1,354 

Returned  from  parole,  twice 74 

Returned  from  parole,  three  times ...  6 

Returned  from  parole,  four  times  —  2      3 ,436 

Re-paroled  460 

Discharged  by  expiration,  transferred, 

pardoned,  etc., 961 

Remaining  at  reformatory 15      1,436 

Parole  statistics  for  the  Year  Ending 
September  30,  1912 

Total  number  paroled 929 

Served    well    and    earned    absolute 

release ■  •  265 

Delinquents   —  4 

Warrants  issued   72 

Other  prisons •  14 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 45 

Died  while  on  parole     2 

Still  reporting 525 

Maximum  expired  while  on  parole —  2 

_ 929  929 

Paroled  in  custody 26 

Custody  men  re-sentenced    2 

Custody  men  released 24  26 

Ratio  Of  Probable  Reformation  Of  Men 

Paroled  During  The  Fiscal  Year  Ending 

September  30th,  1912. 

Total  number  paroled, 929 

Served    well    and    earned    absolut  e 

release 265 

Correspondence    and   good    conduct 

maintained,  the  period  of  parole  not 
having  expired 525 

Total r790°r85.03% 
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1908 

Total  number  of  inmates 2,815 

New  arrivals 1,466 

Average  population 1,452 

Transferred  on  account  of 

insanity 22 

Other  transfers 450 

Paroled 876 

Deaths 7 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

2,855 
1,241 
1,529 

2,502 
1,009 
1,265 

2,471 
1,222 
1,282 

2,627 
1,231 
1,383 

€4 

825 

1,063 

3 

.11 

291 

1,035 

5 

17 

361 

750 

9 

32 

345 

929 

6 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  COMPENDIUM 

These  Tables  are  Compiled  from 
Information  RelatiOe  to  22,263 
Prisoners  Indefinitely  Sentenced 

Relating  to  Parents  of  Prisoners 

Heredity 

Insanity  or  Epilepsy    (in  ancestry)..     2,036  or  .0'.U4 

Drunkenness  (in    ancestry) 

Clearly  traced 5.7G1  or  .2588 

Doubtful 5.120  or  .2298 

Temperate     ...  .....         11.382  or  .5112 

Education 

Without                3  126  or  .1104 

Simply  read  and  write    -  •    •  •            •  •  •  7,453  or  .3350 

Ordinary  common  school 10,526  or  .4728 

High  school  or  more 1,158  or  .0520 

Relating  to  Prisoners 

Educational 

Without 3,079  or  .1383 

Simply  read  and  write 8,174  or  .3671 

Common  school   10,094  or  .4539 

High   school   or    more   916  or  .0411 

Industries 

Servants  and  clerks 4,716  or  .2118 

Common  Laborers 12,489  or  .56C9 

Mechanical 4.137  or  .1857 

Idlers 921  or  .0^16 
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Nominal  Religious  Faith  or  Training 

Protestant  8,872  or  .3720 

Roman  Catholic  10,921  or  .4905 

Hebrew    2,783  or  .1250 

None     i 277  or  .0124 

Character  or  Associations 

Not  good  18,480  or  .8300 

Doubtful    1,758  or  .0785 

Good  2,025  or  .0912 

Nature  of  Offenses 

Against  property    18,543  or  .8829 

Against  person 3,442  or  .1536 

Against  the  peace 278  or  .0124 

/  Age  on  Admission 

Between  sixteen  and  twenty 11,688  or  .5249 

Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  —     8,107  or  .3644 
Between  twenty-five  and  thirty 2,468  or  .1109 

MEDICAL  REPORT 

Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  came  under 
observation  in  the  sick  gallery  during  the  past  year. 

Altogether  we  have  given  thirty-seven  thousand 
and  forty-eight  professional  interviews  during  the 
year,  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  daily. 

Early  in  1912  we  had  to  contend  with  a  mild  epi- 
demic of  erysipelas,  which  yielded  readily  to  treat- 
ment. We  also  had  isolated  cases  of  measles  and 
whooping  cough  from  tiifte  to  time,  but  none  of  these 
gave  us  very  much  trouble. 

We  hope  to  occupy  the  new  hospital  early  in  1913. 
It  will  be  fully  equipped  with  modern  medical  and 
surgical  appliances. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  the  board  of  managers 
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granted  invalid  paroles  to  sixteen  inmates  who 
were  suffering  from  varying  forms  of  chronic  disease. 
As  a  rule  these  inmates  were  hopelessly  bedridden 
and  considered  incurable. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Turner, 
of  Meridian,  N.  YM  was  added  to  the  medical  staff  of 
the  reformatory,  as  assistant  physician. 

General  Statistics. 

Admitted  to  the  hospital  from  October  1, 

1911  to  September  30,  1912 339 

Of  the  patients  treated  during  the  year,  there  were: 

Returned  to  cells 248 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  32 
Transferred     to     Eastern     New     York 

Reformatory 7 

Especially  paroled  on  account  of  invalidism  16 

Died  * 5 

Transferred  to  Auburn  1 

Regularly  paroled 15 

Remaining  in  hospital  September  30,  1912  15 

Total 339 

Admissions  to  the  hospital  were  classified    as 
follows: 

Abscesses *  —     3 

Appendicitis *       .,..,.., 2 

Anaemia 

Acute  iritis < 

Amputation  of  finger 

Burns 

Bubo  and  chancre 

Bronchitis 

Cerebral  syphilis - 

Catarrhal  jaundice  - 
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Circumcision 8 

Conjunctivitis     7 

Diphtheria  bacteriologic 117 

Dilated  heart.              8 

Dementia  precox 18 

Eczema             1 

Epileptic  insanity 2 

Epilepsy 2 

Erysipelas 2 

Fractured  noses 2 

Fractured  elbow 1 

Fractured  metacarpal  bone 1 

Fractured  metatarsal  bone 1 

Facial  paralysis 1 

General  debility 2 

Hemorrhoids 2 

Hysteria 2 

Inguinal  hernia 5 

Inflammatory  rheumatism '• 5 

Infected  wound '..'.'.  —  3 

Ingrown  toe-nails 1 

Laceration  of  hand 2 

Moral  insanity 2 

Melancholia 3 

Malingering 4 

Nephritis 2 

Nervous  Dyspepsia 1 

Observation 26 

Paranoiads 2 

Paranoid 1 

Perityphlitis 1 

Peritaphlitis 2 

Paranoid  dementia 1 

Phlebitis 2 

Pleurisy  with  effusion 1 
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Remittent  fever 2 

Scalp  wounds 5 

Stab  wounds 1 

Sebacious  cyst 2 

Synovitis 1 

Tuberculosis   pulmonary 44 

Tuberculosis  glandular 8 

Tuberculosis  of  ankle  (amputated) 1 

Tuberculosis  of  knee 1 

Tuberculosis  of  hip 1 

Tachycardia 1 

Typhoid  pneumonia 2 

Tonsilitis 1 

Ulcerated  teeth 3 

Venereal  warts 3 

Valvular  heart  disease 1 

Varicocele  excision 2 

Varicose  veins 1 

Whooping  cough 1 


Total 339 

Mottatity  Statistics. 

Suicide 1 

Typhoid  Pneumonia 1 

Chronic  appendicitis 1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 3 


Total  for  the  year 6 
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Eastern  ffetf  York  Reformatory 

I  include  in  my  report  for  the  Eastern  New 
York  Reformatory,  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  usual 
statements  as  to  finances  and  population. 

The  institution  has  had  an  average  daily  population 
of 444.16 

The  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 
was $.586 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following 
named  amounts,  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
stated,  be  requested  of  the  coming  legislature: 

(A) For  the  annual  maintenance  appropriation.  ..$116,000.00 

1.  A  special  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a 

new  horse  barn 10,000.00 

2.  For  equipping  the  school  rooms 2,500.00 

8.'  For  ordinary  repairs 8,000.00 

4.  For  a  new  cell  block  and  an  administration 

building 500,000.00 

5.  For  the  purchase  of  land   for   agricultural 

purposes 8,000.00 

C    For  surface  drains  and  lowers —     2,000.00 

7.    For  completing  lighting  system  on  yard  wall,    1,200.00 

together     with     the     re-appropriation    of 

unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations 

previously  made  for  such  purposes. 

I  submit  the  following  explanation  in  reference  to 
the  above  enumerated  special  appropriations: 

1.  The  item  of  $10,000  is  needed  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  grading  of  the  prison  enclosure  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  present  bam,  which  is 
a  small  frame  structure;  and  a  new  and  larger  barn, 
adequate  to  the  present  needs  of  the  growing  refor- 
matory, should  be  erected  to  replace  it 
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2.  The  school  rooms  at  present  in  use  are  entirely 
inadequate  for  our  growing  population,  and  have  been 
considered  as  a  temporary  arrangement  merely.  We 
desire  to  install  and  equip  school  rooms,  sufficient  in 
size  and  number  to  accommodate  our  entire  population, 
in  the  second  story  of  the  laundry  building,  which  will 
afford  ample  space  for  this  purpose. 

3.  This  item  is  the  usual  annual  special  appropri- 
ation for  the  purpose  stated. 

4.  Regarding  the  first  portion  of  this  item— a 
new  cell  block:  The  Napanoch  institution  is  now 
taxed  to,  its  capacity  to  provide  for  its  present 
population,  which  will  continue  to  increase,  without 
doubt,  .as  it  has  in  the  past.  When  the  yard  wall  was 
built,  space  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  building, 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  this  cell  block,  was  left, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plans,  which  were  for 
sin  institution  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,000 
ppsppers. 

In  reference  to  the  second  portion  of  the  item: 
anew  administration  and  officers'  quarters  building: 
The  floor  of  the  new  chapel,  now  in  process  of 
construction  in  the  third  story  of  the  central  building, 
and  which  floor  will  constitute  the  ceiling  of  the 
present  guard  room  floor,  will,  of  necessity,  almost 
wholly  exclude  daylight  from  the  guard  room,  making 
it  imperative  that  light  should  be  admitted  from  the 
sidewalls  of  the  building,  along  which  the  present 
offices  and  officers'  quarters  are  located.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  these  offices  and  officers'  rooms 
should  be  removed,  and  there  being  no  other  available 
space  in  the  main  building,  a  new  administration 
building  is  desired.     Furthermore,  it  is  essential,  to 
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the  proper  administration  of  the  reformatory  that 
quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  officers.  The 
institution  is  in  a  locality  where  it  is  difficult  for  the 
officers  to  find  places  to  live,  many  of  them  being 
obliged  to  go  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
reformatory  for  accommodation,  which  makes  it 
exceedingly  inconvenient  for  them,  and  difficult  for  the 
institution  to  obtain  their  services  in  case  of  an 
emergency  at  night.  The  foundations  for  the 
administration  building  are  already  in  place.  It  is 
to  be  located  in  front'of  the  main  building,  and  is  to 
be  built  of  stone  similar  to  the  main  building. 

5.  The  conservation  commission  express  a  desire 
to  start  a  nursery  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  in 
connection  with  the  reformatory.  The  institution 
does  not  now  possess  enough  tillable  land  to  devote 
what  they  require,  for  that  purpose;  and  this 
appropriation  is  asked  for,  to  secure  additional  land. 

6.  While  we  have  a  special  appropriation  for 
sanitary  sewers,  the  state  architect  will  not  allow  the 
installation  of  sewers  for  surface  draining,  in  con- 
nection with  the  sanitary  system,  making  it  necessary 
to  duplicate  the  pipe  lines  through  the  institutional 
yard  and  causing  additional  expense,  hence  the  request 
for  this  appropriation.  It  is  desirable  that  from  an 
economical  viewpoint,  the  sanitary  and  surface 
systems  should  be  installed  at  the  same  time,  else 
the  amount  of  work  of  installation  will  be  about 
doubled. 

7.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $1,700,  available 
from  an  appropriation  for  electrical  appliances,  for 
this  work,  but  we  will  need,  in  addition  to  that  sum, 
an  appropriation  of  $1,200  to  complete  the  system  for 
lighting  the  yard  wall. 
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Present  Status  of  Uncompleted  Construction 

The  Wail  Forming       The  plastering   of   the    new, 
the  institutional         concrete  wall  has  been  com- 
Endosure  pleted.     The    area  plastered, 

comprises  65,000  square  yards,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  has  all  been  done  by  inmate  labor,  in 
many  instances  entirely  unskilled  and  inexperienced 
in  this  class  of  work,  great  credit  is  due  the  men  for 
their  efforts*  The  general  appearance  is  that  of 
a  massive  stone  wall,  the  stucco  work  being  so  blocked 
off  as  to  give  this  effect.  Along  the  outside  coping 
of  the  yard  wall,  a  hand  rail  of  galvanized  iron  will 
be  installed,  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
patrolling  officers.  The  wall  turrets,  eight  in  number, 
are  very  near  completion.  One~of  these  surmounts 
each  of  the  corners  of  the  enclosure  wall,  which  is 
rectangular  in  form;  and  midway  of  each  of  the  four 
side  walls  is  located  another  turret.  They  are  built 
of  brick,  stuccoed  on  the  outside  with  cement  mortar, 
and  have  reinforced  concrete,  pagoda  roofs.  In 
addition  to  their  ornamental  appearance,  they  will 
prove  very  useful  as  they  will  afford  to  the  wall 
guards  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding 
grounds,  both  inside  and  outside  the  walls.  Along 
the  top  of  the  wall  will  be  installed  140  electric  lights, 
spaced  approximately  fifty-five  feet  apart  and  so 
arranged  as  to  give  abundant  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wall,  both  inside  and  outside  the  enclosure. 

The  new  feed  cables  for  carry- 
Po*>er  and  Light        \ng   the    electric   current    to 

supply  power  and  light  to  the 
various  institutional  buildings,  have  been  placed  in 
the  conduit,  now  completed,  which  will  render 
unnecessary  the  large  wires  and  poles  now  extending 
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Eastern  N.  Y.  Reformatory,  Napanoch—One  of  the  Guard  Turrets  of  the 

Institutional  Enclosure  Wall.     All  the  Guard  Turrets  of  this  wall  are 

being  constructed!  as  was  the  wall  itself,  by  inmate  labor. 
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across  the  yard  to  the  trades  school  building.  The 
removal  of  these  wires  and  poles  will  by  no  means 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the 
reformatory  enclosure. 

The  Ne«  Mess  Hall,  The  Completion  of  the  cold 
Kitchen  and  Bakery  stora*e  »  and  the  instal- 
lation of  the  motor,  engina, 
pipe  coils,  etc.,  in  this  building,  will  practically  finish 
the  structure.  m  In  the  bakery  there  have  been  installed 
two  large  brick  ovens,  each  having  a  capacity  of  300 
loaves  of  bread  at  one  baking. 

This  room  is  located  on  the 
The  Net*  Chapel  upper  floor  of  the  central  buil- 
ding and  is  86  ft.  by  86  ft.  and 
33  ft.  high.  The  completing  of  this  large  assembly 
room  will  include  the  erection  of  a  gallery,  86  ft.  by 
21  ft.,  across  the  north  end  of  the  room,  the  instal- 
lation of  an  inclined  floor,  a  platform,  and  a  new  steel 
ceiling,  together  with  ventilating,  heating,  and  elec- 
tric lighting  systems;  also  the  plastering  of  the  walls, 
and  the  placing  of  the  white  oak  trim,  with  which 
the  chapel  is  to  be  finished.  Access  to  the  chapel 
will  be  afforded  by  twolflights  of  circular  iron  stairs, 
lorated  in  the  two  rear  turrets  of  the  main  building 
and  extending  from  basement  to  chapel  floor.  It  is 
expected  that  by  spring,  work  will  be  well  advanced 
on  the  chapel. 

Progress  in  Grading      In  last  year's  report  it  was 
the  Institutional        mentioned  that  inmates  were 
Yani  actively  engaged  in  removing 

earth  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  enclosure  yard 
to  the  northern  side,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform 
grading  throughout.  This  work,  which  necessitates 
the  removal  of  approximately  60,000  wagon  loads  of 
earth,  has  progressed  well,  but  much  still  remains  to 
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be  done  before  it  is  completed.  A  large  number  of 
the  inmates  are  daily  engaged  in  the  grading,  and  in 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  walks  and  roadways 
about  the  yard  and  buildings. 

The     school    attendance    has 
School  of  Letters       increased  since  last  year's  re- 
port, nearly  thirty-six  per  cent 
The  school  director,  Mr.  Deyo,  states: 

"In  our  class  work,  we  have  tried  to  reach  the  individual, 
(/lasses  are  made  small,  generally  numbering  from  fifteen  to 
twenty -five;  thus  giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with,  and  to  study  each  member,  individually. 
About  thirty  minutes,  of  each  hour-and-a-quarter  period,  are 
devoted  to  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  We  endeavor 
to  make  the  men  feel  at  home  in  the  class  room,  and  encourage 
them  to  ask  questions,  providing  they  pertain  directly  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

Text  books  are  used  in  all  class  work  except  the  general 
work,  which  is  given  in  lectures,  short  talks  and  discussions. 
We  believe  that  with  our  class  of  men,  a  good  text  book  is  a 
necessity,  and  we  are  making  additions  to  the  school  library  so  as 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

The  work  of  our  normal  class,  while  fairly  satisfactory,  has 
not  been  equal  to  that  of  the  preceeding  year;  we  have  been 
compelled  to  use  younger  men,  not  so  well  prepared  in  book 
knowledge,  and  lacking  judgment  and  experience  in  the  handling 
of  men.  As  real  attention  cannot  be  forced,  the  teacher  who 
is  not  well  prepared  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  generally  fails 
to  create  the  interest  necessary  to  secure  and  hold  attention. 
More  than  the  usual  number  of  failures  on  examination  were 
reported.  The  causes  were  probably  three-fold:  first,  inability 
and  inexperience  of  the  teachers,  as  mentioned;  second,  inter- 
ference with  school  work  caused  by  construction  work  in  and 
around  school  buildings. 

During  class  recitations,  work  is  outlined  for  the  prisoners 
to  do  in  their  rooms  in  the  evening,  and  all  are  encouraged  to 
continue  their  studies  in  this  manner.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  are  asking  for  books  and 
are  apparently  becoming  interested  in  this  part  of  the  work. 
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Statistics 

Days  in  session 288 

Men    entered    558 

Consecutive  school  number 3036 

Maximum  enrolment   280 

Minimum  enrolment  185 

Average  enrolment   226 

Maximum   attendance 244 

Minimum  attendance 119 

Average  attendance 195 

Promotions  460 

Number  of  pupils  who  entered  primary  standards  322 
44  44  44  "  intermediate  4<  161 
44      44        44         "    advanced        "  75 

Number  of  pupils  who  did  good  work 328 

44      "         ••     «•   fair      44     152 

"        "      "         ••      "  poor     44     78 

The  school  library  contains  1,400  volumes  which  are  used  in 
class,  and  for  study  in  the  inmates'  rooms.  Seventy-five  volumes 
were  added  during  the  year,  and  still  the  supply  is  often  exhausted. 
The  books  from  the  general  library  are  given  out  weekly, 
according  to  school  grading.  As  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  man  to  secure  books  beyond  those  designated  for  his  particular 
standard,  I  believe  the  arrangement  acts  as  an  incentive  to  do 
better  work  in  the  class  room. 

The  daily  bulletin  has  kept  the  inmates  posted  as  to  the 
important  outside  news,  while  the  Summary  page  has  furnished 
knowledge  of  inside  current  events." 

The  health  of  the  institutional  population  has 
been  good  during  the  year.  No  deaths  have  occurred 
and  there  has  been  no  case  of  contagious  disease  with 
the  exception  of  tuberculosis. 

My  assistant  superintendents,  Doctor  Christian, 
at  Elmira,  and  Mr.  Deyo,  at  Napanoch,  have  given 
most  able  and  efficient  cooperation,  and  all  the 
officers  of  both  institutions  have  been  loyal  and 
earnest  in  their  work  during  the  year.  I  need  hardly 
-say  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate  their  efforts. 
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I  conclude  my  report  to  your  board  with  thanks 
for  your  most  cordial  support  of  my  administration 
of  the  two  reformatories  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  J.  McDonnell 
Superintendent 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Eastern  Netf  York  Reformatory 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  t912. 

Chapter  508,  Laws  of  1910. 

Completing  Water  Supply,  "A  A"  1,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1909-10 811  59 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11. ...  98  22 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  191 1-12. ...  93  85 

Lapsed,  June  11,    1912 134 

1,000  00         1,000  00 

Chapel  "BB" 10,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . .  909  It 

Re-appropriated,  Chapter  547,  Laws 
1912 9,090  88 

imoooo     iotooo  oo 

Repair  and  Equipment  "C  C" 3,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  191011 1,954  16 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . . .       1,044  13 

Re- appropriated,  Chapter  547,  Laws 
1912 1  71 

3,000  00  3,000  00 

Chapter  SIS ',  Laws  of 1910. 

Bath  House,    Laundry  and  Shop 

Building  "D  D" 9,896  28 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1909-10 3,457  23 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11. . . .       2,184  84 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . . .       8,921  26 

Re-appropriated,  Chapter  547,  Laws 
1912 33295 

9,896  28         9,896  28 

Corridors,  Conduit  and  Piping '  'EE9 '  854  11 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1909-10 640  83 

Fxpended,  fiftcal  year,  1910-11 ....  207  36 

Lapsed,  June  11,  1912 5  92 

"864  11  854  11 
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Chapter  822,  Laws  of  1911. 

Repairs  and  Equipment  "A" 3,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . . .        1,837  25 

Estimate  approved 1,056  92 

Balance  available 105  83 

3,000  00         3,000  00 

Chapter  811,  Laws  of  191 1. 

Mess  Hall  and  Kitchen  "B" 12,254  06 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11  . . .  5,045  30 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . . .  6,454  07 

Estimate  approved 509  11 

Balance  available 245  58 

12.254  06        12,254  06 


Sewers   "C" 1,500  00 

Balance  available 1,500  00 

1,500  00         1,500  00 

Electrical  Appliance  and  Cable  "U"  7, 740  26 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11 6  25 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . . .  6,091  40 

Estimates  approved 32  99 

Balance  available  1,610  61 

7,740  25         7,740  25 

Purchases  of  Land  "E" 2,698  00 

Balance  available 2,698  00 

2,698  00         2,698  00 

Concrete  Wall  "F" 70  71 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11 8  60 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12 61  54 

Balance  available 57 

70~7l  70  71 


Grading"G" 287  81 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. ...  255  64 

Estimate  approved 15  69 

Balance  available 16  98 

287  31  287  81 
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Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911. 
Furnishing  Mess  Hall  and  Kitchen 

"H"   . ...  ................  26896 

Expended,  fiscai  year,  1911-12. ". .'.  119  64 

Estimate    approved 4  15 

Balance  available 140  17 

26S  96  268  96 


Furnishing  and  Equipping  Store 

257  83  267  88 


ng 

house"!" *..::. .~ 25788 

Balance  available 257  38 


nipping  Trades  School  and  Shop 

3uitding    "J"    610  54 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11  ...  25  65 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. ...  817  65 

Estimate  approved 10  49 

Balance  available 256  75 

610  54  610  54 

Chapter  530,  Laws  of  19 It. 

Equipping  Chanel  "A  A" 6,000  00 

Balance   available 5,000  00 

5,000  00         6,000  00 

Hospital  Building  "BB" 60,000  00 

Balance   available 60,000  00 

50,000  00       50,000  00 

Extraordinary  Repairs  (Repair  and 

Equipment)  "C  C 2,000  00 

Balance  available 2,000  00 

2,000  00         2,000  00 

Chapter  5+7.  Laws  ofl91t. 

Chapel  "DD" 9,090  88 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . . .  4,958  66 

Estimate  approved 1,477  40 

Estimate  submitted 1,048  58 

Balance  available 1,606  24 

9,090  88        ~9,<J96~88 
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Chapter  5U7t  Laws  of  19 It. 
Bath   House y  Laundry    and  Ship 

Building  "F  F" 832  95 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12 —  168  75 

Estimate  approved 66  20 

Balance    available 108  00 

832  95  882  95 


Maintenance    i911-12 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1911.       2,859  24 
Received,  Comptroller  Account.. 

Chapter  612,  Laws  of  1910 25,700  00 

Chapter  810,  Laws  of  1911. 68,800  00 

Expenditures  for  the  month  of: 

1911  October 8,822  20 

November 7,698  08 

December 6,858  85 

1912  January 8,860  88 

February 7,668  60 

March 7,648  00 

April 9,616  01 

May 5,69262 

June 7,479  71 

July ' 9,86859 

August 7,668  81 

September. 7,872  68 

95,288  87 

Cash  on  hand  September  80,  1912. 1,620  87 

96,869  24  96,859  24 


Fund*  Available  for  Maintenance  tor  the 

Fiscal  Year  1912-1913 

October  1.  1912 

Treasurer's  cash  balance 1,620  87 

Compt  Acct  Balance,  Chapter  810,  Laws  of  1911 . .        2,986  32 

Compt  Acct  Chapter  547,  Laws  of  1912 3,000  00 

Compt  Acct  Chapter  646,  Laws  of  1912 105,000  00 

112,605  69 
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Statement  of  Prisoners*  Deposit  Fund 

September  30th,  1912 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1911 847  01 

Cash  received  during  the  year 526  18 

Expended  during  the  year 442  60 

Cash  balance,  September  S0thr  1912. .  480  64 

878  14  878  14 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  October,  1,  1911 0  00 

Cash  received  during  the  year 86  00 

Cash  remitted  to  the  state  treasurer, 

during  the  year 86  00 

Cash  on  hand  September  80th,  1912 0  00 

86  00  8600 

The  total  cash  expenditures  for  maintenance  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911-1912,  is  $96,238,87.  The  daily  average  attendance  is 
444.16. 

Total      Per  capita         Per  capita 
coat         par  dfem  cost 

Officers  and  Employees  ....  61,964  47  116  99  .820 

Expenses  of  Managers 907  28  2  04  .006 

Provisions 18,67191  80  78  .084 

Household  Stores 1,617  69  8  64  .010 

Clothing  4,66946  10  49  .029 

Fuel  and  Light 8,068  10  18  13  .060 

Hospital  and  Medical 722  36  163  .004 

Shop,  Farm  and  Garden  ....  4,601  63  10  86  .028 

Ordinary  Repairs 184  36  42  .001 

Transportation  of  Inmates. .  6,737  19  16  17  .041 

Miscellaneous  2,119  44  4  77  .013 

Totals 96,238  87     214  42         .686 

General  Financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal 
Year,  1911-1912 
Cash  on  Hand,  October  1st,  1912. 

Maintenance  2,869  24 

Prisoners'  Deposits 347  01 

Receipts  from  all  sources: 
Comnt.  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  612 

-1910 26,700  00 

Compu  Acct  Maintenance,  Chapter  810 

-1911 68,80000 
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Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  508 
-1910 2,047  10 

Compt  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  513 
-1910     3,921  26 

Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  822 
-1911  1,837  25 

Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  811 
-1911 13,299  94 

Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  547       5,117  41 

Prisoners'  Deposits  526  13 

Miscellaneous   86  00 

Disbursements 
Maintenance    95,288  87 

Chapter  508-1910,    "A  A"  Completing 
Water  Supply   ...  93  85 

Chapter  608-1910,  "B  B"  Chapels 909  12 

Chapter  508-1910,    "C  C"  Repairs  and 
Equipments   1,044  13 

Chapter  513-1910,    "DD"  Bath  House, 
Laundry  and  Shop  Building    3,921  26 

Chapter822-I9il,  "A"  Repairand  Equip- 
ment    1,837  25 

Chapter  811-1911,    "B"  Mess  Hall  and 
Kitchen    6,454  07 

Chapter  811-1911,  "D"  Electrical  Appli- 
ance and  Cables  6,091  40 

Chapter  ai-lidl,  "F"    Concrete  Wall  61  54 

Chapter  811-1911,  "G"  Grading     255  64 

Chapter  811-1911.  "H"  Furnishing  Mess 
Hall  and  Kitchen   119  64 

Chapter  811-1911,  "J"  Equipping  Trade 
School .7\.:.   817  66 

Chapter  547-1912,  "D  D"  Chapel 4,958  66 

Chapter  547-1912,   "F  F"  Bath  House, 
Laundry  and  Shop  Building 158  75 

Miscellaneous   Receipts   to   the    State 
Treasurer 86  00 

Prisoners'  Deposits. 442  50 

Cash  Account:  September  30, 1912 

Maintenance 1,620  37 

Prisoners'  Deposits 430 

124.041  M      124,041  34 
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Eastern  Netf  York  Reformatory 

STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1912 

Population,  September  80,  1911 431 

Received  from  N.  Y.  S.  R 342 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 49 

Returned  from    Dannemora   state 
hospital 6  397 

Total  number  of  prisoners 828 

Regular  paroles 314 

Transferred     to     Dannemora     state 

hospital 7 

Transferred  to  Clinton  prison 1 

Transferred  to  Auburn  prison 8 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  47                 377 

Population  on  September  30,  1912 451 

Paroled  from  the  Dannemora  state    hospital  2 

Regular  paroles 814 

Total  number  of  men  paroled  during  the  fiscal 

year 816 

Delinquents  fcr  whom  warrants  have  not  been 

issued 0 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  release      ...  87 

Warrants  issued  for  men  who  have  not  been 

returned     67 

In  other  prisons 13 

Returned:  for  violation  of  parole 23 

Still   reporting 126 

Total  number  of  men  paroled 316 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  release    87 

Correspondence  and  good  conduct  maintained, 
the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired 126 

Total ! 213  or  67.8% 

Of  the  total  number  paroled  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

There  had  been  paroled  once  before 112 

There  had  been  paroled  twice  before        ...  20 

There  had  been  paroled  three  times  before  2 

There  had  been  paroled  four  times  before  1 

Total  ~~     135 
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Number      Number  of  men  tn     Number  of  men 

YEAR        MONTH  m  custody  on  the      :  employed  on  the 

hospital      first  day  of  month    first  day  of  month 

1911  October  14  481  407 
November  21  409  877 
December  16  876  866 

1912  January  18  408  884 
February  28  448  404 
March  29  469  488 
April  81  460  411 
May  28  472  442 
June  19  487  412 
July  82  476  426 
August  26  440  406 
September  30  478  486 

Highest  population,  August  13th,  1912.  496 

Lowest  population/  November  29th,  1911.  176 

Terms  of  Sentence 

1  year 1 

2  years 3 

2#years 64 

4    years 0 

6  years 272 

7  years 18 

10  years 86 

16  years 6 

20  years 14 

Total 397     ~~ 
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MEDICAL  REPORT 


General  Statistics 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1911 10 

Number  admitted  during  year 69 

Total 79 

Admissions  to  the  hospital  were  for  the  following 

causes: 

Abscesses: 

Glandular 6 

Palmar 1 

Appendicitis: 

Chronic 3 

Conjunctivitis 3 

Fevers: 

Acute  rheumatic 3 

Typhoid  •••• 1 

Hemorrhage: 

Varicose 1 

Heart  disease: 

Acute  dilatation 1 

Mitral  regurgitation 1 

Hysteria 1 

Indigestion: 

Acute 1 

Insanity: 

Dementia  precox 3 

Melancholia  with  delusions 3 

Jaundice: 

Catarrhal 1 

La  Grippe 15 

Observation 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Rheumatism,  chronic 7 
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Sciatica 2 

Sprains: 

Ankle 1 

Spinal  sclerosis 1 

Tuberculosis: 

Pulmonary 8 

Articular 1 

Tonsilitis,  follicular 1 

Wounds,  contused 2 

Total ...69 

Of  the  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  there  were: 

Returned  to  cells 55 

Died 0 

Specially  paroled 1 

Regularly  paroled  — 8 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  7 

Transferred  to  Auburn  state  prison  —  1 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1911    •  •  •  7 

Total 79 

Out  Hospital  Department 

In  this  department  there  were  15,  958  treatments 

by  the  physician  during  the  year,  making  a  daily 

average  of  fifty-one. 

Mortality 
There  were  no  deaths  during  the  year. 

Insanity 
During  the  year  seven  men  have  been  transferred 

to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane. 

These  were  classified  as  follows: 

Dementia    praecox 3 

Dementia,  syphilitic 1 

Melancholia  with  delusions  3 

Total ~~~~     7 
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On  March  26,  1912,  there  were  six  men  returned 
to  this  institution,  who  had  previously  been  transferred 
to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  insane.  These  have 
since  been  regularly  paroled. 

Contagious  Diseases 

There  has  been  no  case  of  a  contagious  disease  in 
the  institution  during  the  past  year  with  the  exception 
of  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis" 

Number  tuberculous  inmates  October  1, 

1911 54 

Admitted  during  year 59 

New  cases  developed  here 4 

Old  cases  returned  from  parole 3       66 

Total 120 

Paroled  or  discharged  45 

Died 0 

Cleared 26       71 

Number  present,  October  1, 1912.   ....  49 

Those  paroled  or  discharged  were  classified  at 
time  of  discharge,  as  compared  with  their  last  exami- 
nation, as  follows: 

Improved 25 

Not  improved 20        45 

.Those  remaining  are  classified  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  as  follows: 

Incipient 44 

Moderately  advanced 3 

Far  advanced 2       49 

Total 49 

Appended  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
department  during  the  year. 
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A  statement  containing  the  name  and  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  managers  from 
1876  to  September  30,  1912 


Louis  D.  Pilsbury 1876-1880 

Sinclair  Tousey  1876—1880 

William  C.  Wey 1876-1897 

RufusKing 1876-1880 

Ariel  S.  Thurston 1876-1880 

John  I.  Nicks 1880-1887 

David  Decker 1880- 1886 

John  T.  Rathbun 1882-1887 

Stephen  T.  Arnot 1882-1885 

M.  H.  Arnot 1885-1900 

Lehman  Rosenbaum 1886-1897 

James  B.  Rathbone 1887-1899 

E.  W.  Mitchell ^7-1890 

W.  H.  Peters     1887-1899 

B.  L.  Swartword 1891-1995 

C.  T.  Willis 1885-1899 

John  M.  Diven 1897-1901 

Thomas  Sturgis 1899-1900 

Henry  G.  Danforth 1899-1900 

Ansley  Wilcox 1899-1900 

Charles  H.  Beckett 1900-1902 

Charles  F.  Howard  1900-1907 

Justus  H.  Harris 1900-1907 

Seymour  Dexter 1901-  1904 

Henry  Solomon     1902-19'u7 

Henry  Melville  1902- 

William  N.  Eastabrook     1904-1911 

Frank  B.  Hoornbeek 1906- 

John  F.  Herbert 1906- 

Maurice  M.  Wall 1907- 

Marvin  Olcott 1908- 

Charles  J.    Leibmann 1908-1911 

Henry  J.  Gaisman 1911  — 

William  H.  Lovell 1911 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


HENRY  MELVILLE,  President New  York 


FRANK  B.    HOORNBEEK,   Vice  President,    and  Treasurer 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory Ellenville 


WILLIAM'  H.    LOVELL,    Secretary,   and   Treasurer 

New  York  State  Reformatory Elmira 


JOHN  F.  HERBERT, Kingston 

MAURICE  M.  WALL, Buffalo 

MARVIN  OLCOTT, Corning 

HENRY  J.  GAISMAN, New  Yofk 
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OFFICIAL  STAFF 
New  York  State  Reformatory 

Administrative 

Patrick  j.  McDonnell 

Superintendent 
FRANK  L.  CHRISTIAN,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Superintendent 
FRED  C.  ALLEN 

Private  Secretary 
Clerical 

FRANK  W.  NEWTON 

Chief  Clerk 
THOMAS  F.  MURPHY 
Steward 
Medical 

JOHN  R.  HARDING,  M.  D. 

Senior  Physician 
C.  H.  TURNER,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Physician 
Chaplains 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  CHAPMaN,  M.  A. 

Protestant  Chaplain 
REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  TEMMERMAN 
Catholic  Chaplain 

RABBI  JACOB  MARCUS 

Jewish  Chaplain 
Educational 

IVAN  T.  SMITH 

Director,  School  of  Letters 
Technical 

EDWARD  E.  CLARK,  M.  E. 

Director,  School  of  Trades 
Military 

VINCENT  M.  MASTEN 
Instructor 
Disciplinary 

JAMES  H.  GUNDERMAN 

Disciplinary  Officer 
Engineering 

GORDON  A.  SHEPARDSON 
Chief  Engineer 
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Administrative 
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Superintendent 

GEORGE  DEYO 

Assistant  Superintendent 
Clerical 

DeVERE  E.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 
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WALTER  N.  THAYER  Jr.,  M.  D. 
Physician 

Chaplains 

REV.  C.  MORTON  SCIPLE 

Protestant  Chaplain 
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Catholic  Chaplain 
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Jewish  Chaplain 
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ABRAM  DEYO 
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Engineering 
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Chief  Engineer 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE    BOARD    OF    MANAGERS 

OF    REFORMATORIES*    *    > 

1912-1913 

♦  ♦♦♦ 

To  the  Honorable,  The  Legislature: 

The  state  board  of  managers  of  reformatories, 
in  compliance  with  law,  make  the  following  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  and  of 
the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  at  Napanoch, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1913;  the  same 
being  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  former  and  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  latter,  since  its  organization, 
and  its  seventh  year  under  the  management  of  this 
board. 

Movements  of  Population. 

Elmira. 

POPULATION,  on  September  30,  1912, 1297 

Arrivals. 

New  state    indefinites 1190 

New  U.   S.  definites » 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 117 

Returned  from  Dannemora  State  Hospital  8 

Returned  voluntarily    7 

Returned  from  "out  on  court  order" 2 

Returned  from  "out  on  writ" 13 

Total .71346  1846 

Total  number  of  prisoners.  2648 

Departures. 

Definites  paroled 4 

Regular  paroles 873 

Special  Dannemora  paroles 7 
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Special  paroles  1 

Invalid  paroles 11 

Paroled  in  custody 20 

Paroled  as  '•  ten  day  men" 26 

Re-paroled 7 

Total  paroled 949 

Transferred  to  Napanoch  reformatory 336 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  scate  hospital 17 

Transferred  to  Auburn  state  prison 10 

Total  transferred 363 

Discharged  at  expiration,  n  inimum  sentence. 8 

Discharged  at  expiration,  maximum  sentence 7 

Pardoned  by  Governor 3 

Released  on  court  order 1 

Released  on  writ 12 

Deaths 6 

Returned  to  court  (illegal  commitment) 1 

Total 38    88 


1360  1350 


POPULATION  on  September  30,  1913 1293 

Average  population  per  month 1882 

Napanoch 

Population,  September  30, 1912 461 

ARRIVALS 

Received  from  N.  Y.  State  Reformatory,  Elmira.,336 
Returned  for  violation  of  parole 70  400 

Total  number  of^prisonera.  857 

DEPARTURES 

Regular  paroles 369 

Invalid  paroles  3 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 40 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 16 

Transferred  to  Auburn  prison 16  444 

Population,  September  80,  1913    413 

Average  Population  per  month    451 
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Age  and  Length  of  Original  Detention. 

The  average  age  on  first  admisssion  was  twenty 
years  five  months  and  twenty-three  days,  and  the 
average  period  of  detention  for  all  inmates  for  the 
first  time  regularly  paroled  was  one  year,  four  months, 
seven  days. 

Those  returned  for  violation  of  parole  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  governing  new  men  and  may 
make  another  parole  in  ordinary  course 

Comparison  with  Previous  Years. 
Elmira. 

1909  1910  1911  1912  1913 

Total  number  of  inmates 2865  2502  2471  2627  2648 

Average  population 1629  1266  1282  1383  1382 

New  arrivals 1241  1009  1222  1231  1190 

Paroled 1063  1036  750  929  949 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  135  114  99  95  117 

Transfers  on  account  of  insanity    24  11  17  32  17 

Other  transfers 325  291  361  345  366 

Deaths 3  5  9  6  6 

United  States  prisoners  received    34  26  25  8  9 

N.  B.    Only  United  States  prisoners  sentenced  from  New 
York,  received  after  1911. 
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Commitments  of  State  Prisoners  by  Counties. 


1918      Niagara 1 

15     Oneida 18 

0      Onondaga 29 

18     Ontario 2 

3      Orange 3 

7      Orleans . .      0 

6      Oswego 7 

14      Otsego 1 

Putnam 0 

Queens  19 

Rensselaer 5 


S 


75 
3 


J912 

Albany 17 

Alleghany 2 

Broome 9 

Cattaraugus  1 

Cayuga 2 

Chautauqua 7 

Chemung 11 

Chenango 2 

Clinton 2 

Columbia 7 

Cortland 1 

Delaware 1 

Dutchess 11 

Erie 77 

Essex 2 

Franklin 1 

Fulton 4 

Genesee 9 

Greene 1 

Hamilton o 

Herkimer     11 

Jefferson 7 

Kings 225 

Lewis 1 

Livingston 0 

Madison 8 

Monroe 23 

Montgomery 9 

Nassau, 4 

New  York 626 

Total  . . . .  1231      *1189 
*  The  total  of  1,189  excludes  one  inmate  who  was  illegally  committed. 

Commitments  of  U.  S.  Prisoners  by  Districts. 

1912    1918 

Southern  District  of  New  York 6        9 

Northern  District  of  New  York 2        0 

Total 8        9 


Richmond . . 

3  Rockland 1 

6  Saratoga 5 

Schenectady 4 

Schuyler 0 

3  Schoharie 0 

4  Steuben 0 

5  Seneca  2 

10  .  St.  Lawrence 4 

6  Suffolk 3 

2  Sullivan 4 

3  Tioga 2 

187  Tompkins 5 

1  Ulster  4 

2  Warren 0 

1  Washington 1 

82  Wayne 2 

8  Westchester 26 

15  Wyoming 4 

683  Yatea 0 


8 
9 

22 
6 

11 
1 
2 
7 
0 

26 
ft 
2 
4 
6 
6 
0 
1 
9 
0 
7 
6 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
2 

29 
2 
1 
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Table  showing  number  of  inmates,  received  at  Elmira 
during  the  year,  who  had  previously  served  a  sen- 
tence in  penal  institutions,  or  had  been  subject  to 
custodial  care. 

New  Return 

Men  Men       Def.       Total 

Albany  County  Penitentiary 4  2                    6 

Albany  Orphan  Asylum 1  1 

Berkshire  Industrial  School 1  1 

Brooklyn  Training  School 14  14 

Buff alo  Truant  School  7  2                    9 

Catholic  Protectory 71  7                  78 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys 1  1 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary 1  1 

Erie  County  Penitentiary 26  9                  84 

Father  Baker's,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 20  8                 28 

Father  Burke's  Home 1  1 

George  Junior  Republic 1  1 

House  of  Refuge             64  12                  66 

Huntingdon  Reformatory 1  1 

Indiana  State  Reformatory  1  1 

Jails 94  16       3        118 

Jamaica,  L.  I.  Training  School 2  2 

Jefferson  Training  School 1  1 

Jewish  Protectory 6  2                   8 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  Industrial  School 1  1 

Lansing,  Mich.  Industrial  School 1  1 

Massachusetts  Reformatory  6  1                   6 

Massachusetts  Industrial  School 1  1 

Miscellaneous     16  1                  17 

Monroe  County  Penitentiary 11  2                  18 

New  Jersey  Juvenile  Asylum 1  1 

New  York  State  Reformatory 11  117                128 

New  York  City  Reformatory, 46  6                 61 

New  York  County  Penitentiary 40  4                  44 

New  Jersey  State  Reformatory 3  3 

New  York  Truant  School 4  4 

Onondaga  County  Penitentiary 9  1                  10 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  School 3  3 

Pennsylvania  State   Reformatory 2  2 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  County  Penitentiary  1  1 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  House  of  Correction  3  3 
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New        Return 

Men  Men  Def.        Total 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Industrial  School 1  1 

Randall's  Island  Hospital 1  1 

Rochester  Industrial  School 38  5                  43 

Rochester  Insane  Hospital 1  1 

St.  John's  Home 4  4 

St.  Joseph  Orphan  Asylum 2  2 

St.  V  incent  Industrial  School I  1 

Sing  Sing  state  prison 2  2 

Troy  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 2  2 

Utica  Industrial  School 4  4 

Vermont  Industrial  School 1  1 

White  Plains  Home 2  2 

Worcester,  House  of  Correction I  1 

Work  House 31  4                   35 

Grand  totals   562  201         3        756 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete,  as  some  succeed 
in  concealing  their  previous  history. 

Purpose  of  the  Adult  Reformatories. 

The  two  institutions  are  for  the  confinement  of 
male  Ufons  between  the  a^es  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  who 
have  not  been  previously  convicted  of  an  offense 
punishable  in  a  state  prison.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  juvenile  institutions,  or  those  intended 
for  misdemeanant*.  The  average  age  of  inmates  is 
over  twenty-one  years. 

All  commitments  are  made  to  Elmira.  They  are 
there  examined  and  classified,  and  those  are  selected 
for  transfer  to  the  junior  institution  whose  needs  the 
latter  can  best  supply. 

All  those  committed,  have  in  the  opinion  of  the 
courts  of  New  York,  committed  so  serious  crimes 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  the  community  to  allow  them  to 
remain  at  large. 

There  is  no  definition  of  a  crime  that  is  of 
general  application.    What  is  a  crime  to-day  in  one 
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country  may  be  considered  a  virtue  in  another,  and 
vice  versa.  In  the  same  country  the  conception  of  a 
crime  is  constantly  changing,  and  legislatures,  from 
year  to  year,  express  public  opinion  in  new  forms. 

Every  community  has  its  own  peculiar  views  as 
to  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  it.  It 
will  not  tolerate  deviation  from  this  standard  beyond 
a  certain  degree.  If  the  degree  of  tolerance  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  offender  is  considered  a  criminal,  his  act  a 
crime,  and  the  majority  use  their  strength  to  coerce 
him.  The  opinion  of  such  majority  is,  for  the  time 
being,  criminal  law  and  the  coercive  measures 
resorted  to  for  its  enforcement,  are  criminal  procedure. 
If  the  resentment  aroused  is  not  too  strong,  it  may  be 
visited  upon  the  criminal  in  the  form  of  corporal 
punishment,  or  a  fine;  and  when  he  pays  this  penalty 
he  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  community.  In 
other  cases  he  is  excluded  from  the  community; 
either  permanently,  by  death,  or  banishment,  or 
temporarily  by  imprisonment. 

The  establishment  of  reformatories  was  a  new 
idea  in  criminal  procedure.  The  object  sought  to  be 
accomplished  was  to  so  educate  and  improve  the 
criminal  during  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  as  to  fit 
him  to  return  to  the  community,  and  so  that  after 
such  return  he  would  conform  to  its  standards  of 
behavior.  To  allow  sufficient  time  for  such  process, 
it  was  provided  that  the  commitment  should  be  made 
for  an  indefinite  period,  to  terminate  when  the 
reformatory  managers  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
education  was  completed. 

The  work  of  such  institutions  is  therefore  in  a 
general  way,  the  bringing  of  the  abnormal  up  to  the 
normal,— giving  to  these  inmates  what  they  lack  in 
the  things  possessed  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
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outside;  (be  it  health,  mental  development,  self-con- 
trol, industrial  efficiency,  or  moral  concept,  as  the 
case  may  be)  when  it  appears  that  their  unfitness 
for  community  life  was  due  to  such  deficiency. 

We  think  the  work  is  harder  now  than  it  was 
formerly,  for  the  reason  that  the  degree  of  abnormality 
in  the  institutional  population  has  increased.  A 
marked  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to  it,  among 
them  these: 

(a)  Juvenile  courts  have  been  established,  and 
juvenile  institutions  have  grown  more  numerous 
and  efficient.  These  in  many  cases  anticipate  and 
render  unnecessary  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
work  of  the  adult  reformatories.  The  latter,  however, 
still  get  those  with  whom  these  other  agencies  have 
failed.  About  half  of  our  population  is  made  up  of 
such  failures. 

(b)  The  courts  are  growing  more  merciful,  and 
in  a  greater  number  of  cases  are  sentencing  to  a 
reformatory  rather  than  to  a  state  prison,  simply 
because  a  reformatory  sentence  is  deemed  less  severe. 
This  gives  us  a  class  of  older  and  more  confirmed 
criminals,  less  susceptible  to  reformative  influences. 

(c)  A  custom  has  grown  up  of  suspending 
sentences,  and  putting  on  probation  the  more 
promising  class  of  offenders,  formerly  almost  uni- 
versally sent  to  a  reformatory.  We  read  of  a  single 
judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  New  York 
city,  having  at  one  time  a  round-up  in  his  courtroom 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  his  own  reporting 
probationers.  Other  judges  have  nearly  or  quite  as 
many,  and  all  together  make  the  aggregate  very  large. 
Only  when  those  convicted  are  deemed  too  un- 
promising  for  a  trial  of  probation,   or  when  such 
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probationers  fail,  does  the  reformatory  get  them,— the 
skimmed  mnk  as  it  were. 

(d)  Within  the  past  few  years  the  courts  have 
come  to  realize  that  much  crime  is  due  to  mental 
defects  on  the  part  of  the  offender.  When  such 
defects  are  known,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
commit  to  a  reformatory,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  at 
present  the  best  place  for  caring  for  the.n.  The 
proportion  of  our  prisoners  that  we  recognize  as  being 
in  one  form  or  another,  feeble-minded,  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  is  now  conservatively  estimated  at 
forty -two  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  paper  published  by  Doctor  Frank  L. 
Christian,  Assistant  Superintendent  at  lilmira,  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  defective  delinquent 
are  thus  described:— 

"The  life  history  and  general  characteristics  of  one  of 
these  misfits  is  usually  as  follows:  In  early  childhood  he  has 
been  somewhat  backward,  dull,  and  given  to  fits  of  temper. 
Attending  school  he  has  not  made  progress  as  have  the 
other  children;  has  been  kept  in  a  low  class,  and  perhaps  pua 
in  some  class  for  special  instruction.  He  may  have  played ; 
truant  and  was  sent  to  a  truant  school  where  he  tods 
himself  in  disgrace  because  of  his  conduct  Released,  he 
may  be  at  home  for  a  time,  and  be  sent  to  school  or  to  work, 
and  then  fails  to  conduct  himself  properly  and  violates  some 
ordinance  or  commits  a  petty  offense,  and  is  sent  to  the  House 
of  Refuge,  or  to  one  of  the  many  similar  institutions.  After 
a  checkered  career  there,  he  is  released  upon  parole,  or  to 
his  family,  and  perhaps  after  an  interval  of  temporary 
good  behavior,  he  again  relapses,  and  is  arrested  for  a  more 
serijus  offense;  and  soon  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
reformatory. 

An  examination  of  him,  here,  reveals  his  physical  and 
mental  unfitness.  He  is  frequently  hollow-chested,  rachitic 
and  ill-nourished.  Perhaps  he  is  tuberculous,  twenty  per 
cent  are,  or  he  has  already   contracted  6erious  venereal. 
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diseases,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  are  so  affected.  That  he  uses 
alcoholic  beverages  and  smokes  the  inevitable  cigarette, 
will  be  true  of  sixty  per  cent  at  least. 

Mentally,  he  is  usually  dull,  seems  preoccupied,  and 
comprehends  slowly.  He  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
continuous  effort,  and  so  has  not  gained  a  knowledge  of  any 
useful  occupation.  If  he  has  worked  at  all  it  has  probably 
been  at  "odd  jobs"  that  afforded  plenty  of  intermittent 
diversions;  for  his  type  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  any 
task  without  supervision.  Their  immediate  desires  must 
always  be  satisfied,  and  they  will  go  to  extremes,  regardless 
of  known  consequences,  in  order  to  obtain  them.  They  have 
always  specious  excuses  for  iheir  shortcomings,  and  are  ■ 
ever  ready  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  downfall  on  someone 
else.  They  are  selfish,  vain  and  cruel,  and  act  upon  neither 
reason  or  judgment,  but  principally  upon  impulses.  Their 
mental  processes  work  slowly,  and  they  detest,  and  will 
avoid  when  possible,  any  sustained  mental  effort.  They 
are  vindictive  and  revengeful,  and  are  always  eager  to 
make  a  personal  attack  to  right  any  imagined  wrong. 
They  usually  deny  their  crimes,  although  they  have  had  a 
jury  trial.  If  they  plead  guilty  they  blame  the  district 
attorney,  or  their  lawyer,  for  "putting  up  a  job"  on  them. 
Few  are  good  physical  specimens,  and  practically  all  show 
the  stigmata  of  physical  degeneracy. 

"They  have  little  or  no  conception  of  morals,  and  will 
indulge  in  falsehoods  and  deceit,  when  the  truth  would  have 
served  better.  At  times  they  lie  outrageously  without 
any  apparent  purpose,  and  many  of  the  stories  of 
alleged  mismanagement  and  abuse  that  have  been  told  by 
these  youngsters  have  existed  only  in  their  imaginations. 
They  seem  to  delight  in  producing  dissensions,  and  if  possible 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  discussion.  While  they  are  frequently 
able  to  differentiate  between  right  and  wrong  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  they  seem  utterly  unable  to  follow  the  principles 
in  their  conduct  when  at  large.  The  future  holds  no  great 
concern  for  these  defectives;  each  day  is  a  day  unto  itself. 
If  they  have  aspirations  and  ambitions,  they  lack  the  ability 
and  purpose  to  accomplish  them.  They  will  always  take  a- 
gambler's  chance  for  a  momentary  joy;  they  are  self- 
centered,  and  some  of  them  are  immeasurably  egotistic. 
They  like  good  clothes,  and  are  fond  of  personal  adornment; 
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delight  in  gaudy  trifles,  but  bodily  cleanliness  is  apt  to  be 
unobserved.  One  of  their  most  unfailing  characteristics  is 
lack  of  stability.  Each  boy  is  willing  and  anxious  to  change 
his  trade  each  week,  were  he  so  allowed.  He  also  demands 
to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  class  in  school,  and  when  properly 
graded,  complains  that  he  "never  studied  this  on  the 
outside." 

Ignorance  of  intimate  family  affairs  is  frequently 
observed.  Many  delinquents  who  have  lived  at  home  for 
a  considerable  period,  especially  those  who  have  come  from 
the  large  cities,  are  unable  to  give  a  correct  history  of  their 
immediate  family.  The  father  may  go  to  work  each  day, 
and  have  worked  lor  years,  for  the  same  Arm,  but  the  lad 
is  unable  to  tell  you  the  name,  and  knows  only  that  his 
father  works  somewhere  downtown.  He  is  also  unable  to 
give  an  accurate  account  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  married 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  knows  very  little  about  the  aunt, 
uncle  or  grand-parents.  While  he  purports  to  have  a  very 
sincere  affection  for  his  father  and  mother,  the  only  evidence 
of  this  is  brought  out  when  he  is  confined  in  some  institution. 
He  then  constantly  refers,  with  an  ulterior  motive,  to  his 
father  and  mother,  but  when  paroled  and  sent  back  home, 
promptly  disobeys,  has  little  or  no  respect  for  them,  refuses 
to  live  at  home  because  of  parental  restrictions,  and  declines 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  These  defectives  are 
always  children  regardless  of  years  or  stature.  Their 
mental  processes  have  been  arrested  and  though  adults  in 
stature,  they  have  the  mind,  judgment  and  impulses  of  a 
child.  When  they  leave  the  correctional  institutions  and  go 
on  parole,  the  supervision,  surroundings,  and  employment 
will  have  to  be  ideal  to  expect  success  of  these  individuals 
whom  nature  has  so  seriously  handicapped." 

A  distinguished  judge  has  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  courts  as  now  constituted  have 
not  the  proper  machinery  to  enable  them  to  properly 
fix  sentences.  At  a  trial,  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
all  the  facts  disclosed  are  those  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment.  The  jury 
finds  that  the  defendant  did  a  certain  thing  which  the 
statute  says  is  a  crime,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  tell 
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what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  or  what  should  be  done 
with  him  to  prevent  his  doing  a  similar  thing  again. 
If  the  defendant  pleads  guilty  the  difficulty  is  even 
greater,  for  then  the  judge  has  no  sworn  testimony 
to  enlighten  him  and  even  less  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal observation,  and  ex  parte,  unsworn  statements, 
presented  to  him,  are  often  false  or  misleading.  This 
judge  therefore  says  that  he  believes  the  time  is 
coming,  and  soon,  when  the  judge  and  jury  will 
simply  convict,  and  the  prisoner  will  then  be  sent  to 
some  central  bureau  for  thorough  and  extended 
examination  by  experts  who  will  try  the  man  instead 
of  the  crime  and  then,  according  to  the  information 
obtained,  act  as  a  clearing  house,  and  forward  the 
offender  to  the  institution  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau,  it 
is  recognized  that  a  reformatory  is  the  place  where 
the  most  thorough  investigation  can  be  made,  and 
where  there  are  facilities  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
treatment. 

Success  of  the  Reformatory  Work. 

The  superintendent's  report,  presented  herewith, 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  re- 
formatory system,  and  details  of  its  more  prominent 
features.  We  direct  particular  attention  to  what  he 
says  of  the  recent  segregation  and  special  treatment 
of  the  lowest,  grade  of  defectives. 

Of  course,  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
question  is:  Does  all  this  work  do  any  good— do  the 
reformatories  reform— and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

Those  discussing  it,  frequently  have  different 
definitions  of  what  constitutes  reformation.  A  base 
metal  can  be  refined  and  made  useful,  but  it  cannot 
be  transmuted  into  gold.     Our  raw  material  is  base 
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metal,  and  a  low  grade  at  that.  Out  of  it  cannot  be 
made  many  ornaments  for  society,  but  it  is  worth 
saving  and  fashioning,  and  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
surprise  how  much  of  value  finally  comes  forth. 

We  publish  herewith  an  interesting  analysis  of 
100  consecutive  cases  of  men  who  failed  on  parole,  and 
were  returned  to  the  institution.  This,  of  course, 
shows  things  at  about  the  worst.  Still,  experience 
proves  that,  even  from  this  class,  at  least  twenty  per 
cent.,  when  paroled  a  second  or  third  time,  manage  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  permanently  keep  out  of  jail. 
This  does  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  mean 
that  they  become  good  citizens,  but  their  standard  of 
behavior  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that,  though  not  greatly  liked,  they  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  community.  Even  with  them,  there- 
fore, the  work  of  the  institution  is  well  worth  while. 

With  the  mental  defective,  only  a  limited  amount 
of  success  is  possible.  While  nearly  all  of  them  im- 
prove to  some  extent,  and  some  of  them  to  a  remark- 
able degree  under  institutional  care,  none  of  them 
can  entirely  overcome  their  handicap.  The  lowest 
grades  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  become  self- 
supporting,  are  not  always  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  will  necessarily  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  insti- 
tutions. It  is  unfortunate  that  under  the  present 
system  brief  intervals  elapse  between  their  leaving 
one  institution  and  entering  another,  for  when  at 
large  they  are  more  or  less  a  menace  to  the  public. 
When  the  others  go  out  into  the  world  on  parole,  if 
they  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  can  appreciate  their  condition  and  give 
them  proper  supervision  and  direction  they  may 
become  peaceable,   law-abiding  and   perhaps    self- 
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supporting  citizens.  Some  manage  to  get  along  even 
without  such  assistance,  but  most  of  them  cannot 
meet  the  strife  of  the  industrial  world.  They  are 
easily  led  by  bad  companions  and  naturally  drift 
to  the  lowest  level  of  their  social  environment. 
They  represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  failures  of 
the  reformatory  system;  in  fact  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  men  returned  for  violation  of  parole  are  those 
who  upon  their  commitment  were  classed  as  mentally 
defective. 

Our  experience  shows  that  three  things,  so 
generally  believed  as  to  be  proverbial,  are  all 
fallacies,  i.  e. :  that  a  man,  once  a  criminal  is  always  a 
criminal;  that  a  man  known  to  have  been  in  prison 
cannot  get  work;  and  that  the  police  "hound" 
discharged  convicts  and  give  them  no  chance  to  lead 
an  honest  life. 

We  assert  with  no  fear  of  contradiction  that  at 
least  one-half  of  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  Elmira 
reformatory  since  its  foundation,  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  criminal  law  again,  and  give  below 
some  statistics  on  this  subject. 

During  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1st. 
1912  and  ending  September  30,  1913;  of  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen  inmates  regularly  paroled  from  Elmira, 
all,  before  leaving  the  institution,  had  secured  satis- 
factory offers  of  employment,  approved  by  our  parole 
agents  or  peace  officers  acting  as  such,  except  twenty- 
six,  who,  after  being  held  sixty  days,  and  not  beinc: 
successful  in  securing  employment  by  writing  three 
letters  daily,  were  released  on  what  we  term,  in- 
stitutionally, "ten  day  jobs";  that  is,  to  look  for  workr 
with  instructions  to  report  daily  to  their  respective 
parole  agents  until  same  was  secured.  Each  of 
the  twenty-six,  succeeded  in  finding  employment  within 
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the  ten  day  period  allowed;  usually  through  thejgood 
offices  and  advice  of  the  supervising  parole  officer. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  twenty  men, 
who  were  released  in  the  custody  of  some  police  official, 
upon  warranto?  a  court  having  competent  jurisdiction, 
on  account  of  indictment  for  crimes  committed  prior 
to  their  admission  to  this  institution,  (all  being 
charged  with  a  felony).  Of  these,  ten«had  approved 
positions  when  released.  Of  the  twenty  released  in 
custody,  nineteen  were  subsequently  placed  on 
probation,  or  the  charges  dismissed,  evidently  to 
allow  them  full  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
after  their  reformatory  training,  and  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  they  could  "make  good."j  {Nearly  all 
of  these  then  secured  employment  To  date,  fifteen,  or 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them,  have  secured  their 
absolute  release,  or  are  doing  well  on  parole,  their 
parole  period  not  having  expired. 

Eleven  others  were  released  on  "invalid  paroles," 
after  a  home  had  been  provided  for  them  by  their 
relatives,  and  approved  by  our  agents  after  .an 
investigation  as  to  the  moral  and  sanitary  surroundings 
and  the  families'  financial  ability  to  bear  the 
additional  expense.  These  men  were^physically  unfit 
for  work. 

The  percentages  were  as  follows: 

Paroled  direct  to  employment 892 

Paroled  in  custody  with  approved  offer  of  work*  10 

Paroled  in  custody  without  offer  of  work 10 

Paroled  to  look  for  work  (ten  day  men;  all  of 

whom  found  employment) 26 

Paroled  as  invalids 11 

Total 949 

Total  paroled  with  employment 902  or    .960474 

Total  paroled  without  employment 36  or    .037985 

Total  paroled  to  homes  (invalids) 11  or    .011591 

Total  paroled 949  orf  1.000000 
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Record  of  Men  Paroled  in  Custody. 

Sentenced  to  prison  for  crime  committed  prior 

to  admission  here 1 

Sentenced  to  prison  for  crime  committed  since 

release 1 

Warrants  issued   (delinquents) , 3 

Absolutely  released      13 

Still  reporting 2 

Total  20 

The  employer  in  each  instance  knew  that  the 
employee  was  coming  to  him  straight  from  confine- 
ment. Usually  the  wages  offered  were  sufficient  for 
decent  maintenance.  We  think  this  speaks  well  for 
the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  every  man 
physically  fit,  can  get  a  chance  to  work;  and  it  depends 
entirely  on  himself  whether  it  is  improved. 

The  foregoincr  figures  of  paroles  include  seven 
inmates,  who,  after  losing  their  jobs,  returned  to  the 
institution  voluntarily,  and  were  subsequently  re- 
paroled to  employment  secured  by  the  authorities 
here.  Four  other  men,  who  returned  voluntarily, 
simply  for  temporary  treatment  in  hospital,  are  not 
included. 

We  have  investigated  many  cases  where  it  was 
claimed  that  paroled  men  were  molested  by  the  police, 
and  have  usually  found  that  the  conduct  of  the  men 
was  such  that  the  police  would  have  been  remiss 
in  duty  had  they  not  given  them  professional  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  constantly  observe  cases  where 
men  have  been,  by  police  officers,  greatly  encouraged 
and  helped  in  establishing  themselves. 

From  the  thousands  of  similar  letters  of  recent 
date,  on  our  files,  reporting  satisfactory  conduct  on 
the  part  of  paroled  men,  we  select  the  following, 
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as  illustrative  of  what  is  said  of  them,  calling 
special  attention  to  those  from  police  chiefs  and 
peace  officers. 

From  the  president  of  a  large  lumber  company, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 

4 'We  have  a  young  man  that  was  from  your  institution 
and  he  certainly  proved  A-l,  and  we  have  a  very  high 
regard  of  the  training  that  is  given  to  boys  in  that  institu- 
tion. I  wish  lots  more  of  them  were  sent  there  that  never 
committed  any  crime  that  they  might  be  taught  to  be  more 
useful  citizens." 

From  an  employer  at  Dexter,  N.  Y.,  with  added 
approval  of  chief  of  police,  Watertown,  N.  Y. : 

" is  still  in  my  employ,  works  every 

day  and  as  far  as  I  know  is  ss  respectable  as  any  young 
msn  could  be  He  pays  his  board  promptly,  has  bought  a 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  sent  his  mother  $11  and  has  $35  cash 
saved  up.  I  would  not  a*k  for  a  steadier  or  more  industrious 
man .  Hoping  that  all  the  young  men  you  send  out  turn 
out  as  well  as  this  one,  I  remain." 

From  chief  of  police,  Kearney,  N.  J. : 

"I  beg  to  state  that is  doing  all  right 

and  has  steady  work  with Manufacturing 

Company  again.  He  left  their  works  during  a  strike  at 
their  plant,  as  some  of  the  strikers  threatened  to  beat  him 
if  he  continued  to  work,  but  now  the  strike  has  been  over 
for  three  weeks  and  he  has  his  former  position  back  again. 
His  foreman  speaks  kindly  of*him  and  likes  him  very  much. 
I  think  he  has  learned  his  lesson  and  can  be  trusted  to  do 
right" 

From  chief  of  police,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

"Mr ,  an  inmate  of  your  insti- 
tution, who  is  here  under  psrole,  has  always  behaved  him- 
self while  here,  never  entered  any  saloon,  always  kept  early 
hours,  has  made  an  excellent  parole,  and  I  can't  but  speak 

very  highly  of  him.     He  is  now  working  at  the 

Works  in  the  city,  and  is  now  earning  $2.50  per  day. 
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From  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Lodi,  N.  Y. : 

"In  regards  to would  say  that  during 

the  six  months  that  he  has  been  under  parole  I  have  found 
him  to  be  an  honest,  trustworthy  young  man,  willing  to  do 
his  best,  and  capable  of  supporting  himself,  and  has  helped 
out  his  family  a  great  deal  since  he  has  been  in  this  town. 
I  therefore  advise  you  to  grant  his  absolute  release  as  I  am 
positive  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  moral  citizen." 

From  chief  of  police,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. : 

1  am    writing   you   in   regard   to ,     I 

think  this  young  man  is  trying  to  do  what  is  righr,  and  is 
living  in  the  right  way.  He  has  been  one  of  the  best  boys 
that  has  reported  to  me  and,  I  feel  that  if  ycu  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  do  so,  he  is  entitled  to  his  absolute  release. 
As  you  will  notice  from  his  monthly  reports,  he  is  working 
steadily  and  has  saved  some  money.  This  is  due  to  his 
living  with  his  mother.  He  also  married  the  girl  that  the 
trouble  came  over,  which  caused  him  to  be  sent  away,  and 
this  fact  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  do  what  was  proper  and 
right.  He  is  an  exemplary  young  man,  industrious,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  he  could  secure  his   release.'' 

From  an  employer,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y.  : 

"Your    man has    been    with   me  six 

months.  He  is  a  good  fellow  and  has  been  all  right  and 
straight. ' ' 

From  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Peconic,  Long  Island: 

" is  working  regularly  and  behaving 

himself  as  well  as  anyone.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
report  further." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. : 

"I    will   state   that is  working  steadily 

to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  and  is  behaving  himself. 
In  view  of  this  fact  I  recommend  that  an  absolute  release 
be  granted." 

From    Erastus    P.    Backus,    County   Detective, 
Kings  County: 

"1  am  taking  especial  pains  to  introduce   young  men 
who  are  paroled  from  your  institution,  that  are  conducting 
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themselves  all  right,  to  the  judges  and  chief  clerk,  that 
they  may  hear  from  them  the  treatment  they  receive,  and 
the  great  benefit  it  has  been  to  them  to  serve  a  term  in  the 
Elmira  reformatory.  The  large  per  cent,  of  men  paroled 
to  me  are  certainly  a  credit  to  your  reform  work. 

44 ,    This  boy  has  come  back  from 

Elmira  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  reformed  boy » I  ever  saw, 

He  is  working  in ,    delighted  with  his 

work,  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  living  with  his  stepfather, 
a  credit  to  your  institution  and  himself." 

"I  am  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  largest  number 
that  have  been  paroled  to  me.  Some  of  them  are  the  very 
best  citizens." 

From  our  parole  a^ent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  : 

"In  regard  to ,  would  state  that 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  this  young  man's 
release.     He  has  continued  to  improve  ever  since  the  time 

of  his  parole.     He  is  now  employed  by  the 

Woolen  Mill  Co.,  where  he  is  making  $15  per  week.  He 
tells  me  he  is  saving  his  money  and  I  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  his  conduct. " 

"In  regard  to ,  since  I  wrote  you 

last  concerning  this  young  man  I  have  been  watching  him 
closely  and  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  his  drinking  to 
any  great  extent.  He  is  working  steadily,  and  I  feel  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  the  young  man  of  his  abso- 
lute discharge  any  longer. 

"In    regard  to ,  this  young  man   has 

done  exceptionally  well.  His  reports  have  been  very 
regular,  his  conduct  very  good,  and  he  has  been  saving 
money. 

". .  /. is  still  working  steadily  for  Mr 

at    Forks,    N.    Y.     His    conduct   has    been    very 

satisfactory,  especially  since  he  started  to  work  in  the 
country.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  future  the  young  man 
will  do  all  right. 

"In  regard  to ,  I  wish  tn  state   that   I 

believe  the  young  man  is  ready  for  his  absolute  release. 
He  is  working  steadily  at  the Works,  from 
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whom  I  have  received  very  encouraging  reports  concerning 
him.  His  reports  from  home  have  also  been  favorable. 
He^was  married  on  Tuesday. 

From  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Engleville,  N,  Y  : 

"I  hereby  certify  that has  met  all  the 

requirement?  of  his  parole  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.     He   has   been  in  continuous  employment  at  the 

Works  and   is  working  there  yet.     I  would 

recommend  his  absolute  release." 

From  a  police  justice,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

44In   regard   to. . . .  ,  will   say  that  we  know 

of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  given  his  absolute 
release.  He  has  been  a  first  class  man  in  every  way  while 
on  parole,  has  worked  every  day  that  the  shop  in  which  he 
is  employed  worked,  and  has  done  no  act  that  would  hinder 
him  from  receiving  his  release." 

From  a  justceof  the  peace.  Cohocton,  N.  Y.: 

" is  entitled  to  his  absolute  release  as 

uis  employer  Mr \ .  .tells   me  that  he  has  been  a 

very  good  boy  since  he  has  been  here,  and  a  good  worker, 
has  conducted  himself  as  a  gentleman  and  that  he  could 
recommend  him  to  anyone  that  would  want  a  good  hand, 
and  he  says  that  he  has  been  honest  and  upright  in 
everything.  As  for  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  seen 
him  around  town  very  much  and  when  I  have  he  has  always 
been  in  good  company  and  not  in  any  place  that  I  would 
think  would  be  an  injury  to  him  or  anyone  else. " 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.: 

" This     young    man     was     quite 

seriously  injured  in  our  recent  big  fire  of  the  Binghamton 
Clothing  Co.,  and  is  unable  to  write  his  report.  I  think  he 
is  alright;  at  least  he  made  quite  a  hero  of  himself  at  that 
fire,  and  L  hear7nothing  but  good  reports  ol  him." 

From  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Oxford,  N.  Y.: 

" has  reported  to  me  each  month  since 

he  came  here  and  so  far  as  I  know  has  behaved  himself  and 
has  been  working  nearly  all  the  time,  which  is  very  good  as 
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he  came  at  the  beginning  of  winter  when  it  was  rather  hard 
to  get  work  all  the  time.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  saved 
hi*  money  and  now  has  hired  out  on  a  farm  for  six  months. 
His  habits  and  company  have  been  good  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 
I  would  recommend  that  he  be  discharged. 

Prom  the  chief  of  police,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 

" ,  has  conducted  himself  in  a  proper 

manner  since  being  paroled  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
h?  should  not  receive  his  absolute  release,  and  would 
recommend  it 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Attleborough,    Mass. : 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  concur  in  your  purpose 

to  release  absolutely  this  young  man.     His  reports  to  me 

have  been  regular,  and  so  far  as  I  know  his  conduct  has 

been  good." 

Frcm  the  recorder,  Garfield,  N.  J. : 

" has  reported  to  me  faithfully  every 

month  and  advised  with  me  in  all  his  actions,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  counsel  him  and  he  seems  to  be  very  desirous 
of  becoming  a  good  citizen." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Ilion,  N.  Y. : 

"Relative  to  I  wish  to  say  that  I 

know  of  nothing  that  would  hinder  him  from  securing  his 
final  release.  He  has  conducted  himself  properly  at  all  times 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  his  absolute  release." 

From  the  superintendent  of  police.  New  Orleans, 
La.: 

"Mr ,  called  on  me  yesterday 

and  I  signed  his  report.  I  told  him  that  I  had  visited  the 
Elmira  reformatory  recently  and  he  said  that  he  had  seen 
me  there.  I  am  never  done  praising  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  as  I  consider  it  one  of  the  finest,  best  equipped 
and  disciplined  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and 
I  have  often  said  that  if  I  had  a  wayward  |boy  who  would 
not  listen  to  the  good  ills t  ructions  I  would  try  to  give  him, 
I  would  feel  happy  if  I  knew  he  was  in  the  New  York 
Reformatory  under  your  supervision." 
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From    the  manager  of   a  large  farm,    Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.: 

"My  wife  and  I  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
boy  and  he  has  proven  worthy  of  our  attention.  Since  com- 
ing here  he  has  yet  to  lose  his  first  day  of  work.  He  is  now 
getting  $25  per  month  and  has  saved  $100. ' ' 

From  the  chief  of  police,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.: 

" ,  has  proven  himself  all  right 

in  every  respect.  He  is  employed  in  a  garage  here  ever 
since  he  was  granted  his  parole,  and  is  well  thought  of  by 
his  employer.  He  spends  his  evenings  home  with  his  folks, 
and  in  general  avoids  all  bad  company.  From  what  I  know 
and  see  of  him,  he  can  safely  be  released." 

From  the  chief  of  police.  Watertown,  N.  Y. : 

" is  certainly  entitled  to  an  ab- 
solute release.  He  has  been  obliged  to  work  for  small 
wages,  but  has  been  very  faithful." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  : 

" is   I    am    sure    entitled   to   an 

absolute  release.  He  has  been  doing  fine,  and  acting  the 
part  of  a  gentleman  in  every  way." 

From  the  sheriff  of  Cortland  county,  N.  Y. : 

This has   certainly  been  steady 

in  all  ways.  I  have  seen  him  ^nearly  every  day  since  he  has 
been  on  parole,  and  he  has  worked  every  day  for  the  same 
man. ' ' 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Keesville,  N.  Y. : 

" is  all  right,  has  a  good  job,  is  steady, 

sober  and  Industrious. " 

From  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Hopewell,  N.  J. : 

" has    never   to     my   knowledge 

gone  any  distance  away  from  home  without  informing  me. 
He  is  industrious,  having  worked  for  me.  Re  is  now  building 
a  bungalow  upon  the  land  his  father  purchased  from  me. 
He  showed  me  today  receipted  bills  for  the  lumber, 
hardware,  etc.,  which  he  told  me  he  paid.    He  acts  right. 
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and  I  think  his  release  would  encourage  him  to  keep  on 
acting  right." 

From  the  superintendent  of  a  large  corporation, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.: 

"We  have  from  time  to  time  given  employment  to 
different  persons  from  the  reformatory  and  do  not  recall  a 
case  where  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. " 

From  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.: 

'  'Mr is    here    and    makes    a    splendid 

report.  He  is  well  dressed  and  is  looking  fine.  He  shows 
me  his  bankbook  with  a  credit  of  $100.     I  see  no  reason  why 

Mr. may  not  be  a  financial  man  sometime, 

and  1  believe  he  will  make  good. '' 

From  an  employer,  North  Emporia,  Va. : 

" is    absolutely    making   good,   and  I 

believe  that  a  great  lesson  has  deen  taught  him,  which  will 
prove  to  be  of  great  interest  all  through  the  days  of  his 
life." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Geneva,  N.  Y. : 

"The  boy  is  making  a  hard  effort  to  do  what  is  right. 
He  has  a  mother  now  who  tries  to  look  after  him  and  I 
think  she  will  keep  him  in  line  all  right.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  give  him  his  final. " 

From  a  gentleman  at  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. : 

" has  conducted  himself  well  in  every 

respect  since  he  has  been  in  Beaver  Dams,  worked  all  the 
while,  and  I  think  he  is  completely  reformed." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Passaic,  N.  J.: 

4  'It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  above- 
mentioned  young  man  has  my  best  wishes  and  is  deserving  of 
his  parole  and  release.  His  employer  says  he  is  an  A-l,  man. 
He  has  been  prompt  in  his  reports  to  me,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  prosperity  and  a  disposition  to  be  good/' 

From  a  gentleman  at  Hector,  N.  Y. : 

"I  have  kept  dote  watch  of now  in 

the  employ  of  Mr and  discovered  no  reason 
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whatever  why  he  should  not  be  granted  his  absolute 
release.  He  seems  to  Wave  been  an  honest,  steady  fellow 
during  the  time  1  have  known  him." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Harrisville,  N.  Y. : 

44     is  behaving  very  well,  is  very  steady 

and  working  every  day." 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.: 

"  has    behaved    himself    well    here. 

He  is  sober,  industrious  and  is  well  liked  where  he  boards, 
and  by  everybody  in  general,  and  my  judgment  is  that  he  is 
alright. ,f 

From  the  chief  of  police,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.: 

' ' has   been  working   faithfully,   and 

has  been  keeping  good  company.  He  has  a  good  record 
here  as  to  conduct  since  his  release  on  parole." 

From  a  lawyer  at  Middleport,  N.  Y.: 

" has   conducted   himself  in    a    very 

satisfactory  and  manly  way  ever  since  his  parole.  He  has 
the  making  of  a  good  citizen  and  if  he  continues  to  do  as  he 
has  been  doing  of  late,  he  will  again  win  the  confidence  of 
all  who  know  him." 

From  chief  of  police,  Lyons,  N.  Y. : 

41  is  working  as  a  section-hand  on  the 

Pennsylvania  Division.  He  has  been  a  steady,  industrious 
worker  ever  since  he  left  the  reformatory." 

From  chief  of  police,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. : 

4< since  his  return  here  last  December, 

has  shown  marked  improvement  in  general  physical  health 
and  mental  alertness  and  intelligence.  He  has  been  steadily 
attentive  to  his  work,  and  his  work  and  general  deportment 
have  been  a  credit  to  his  parents,  to  himself  and  to  your 
institution." 

During  the  last  four  years,  from  Elmira  alone, 
twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-six  absolute  releases 
have  been  granted.    This  number  of  men  had  been 
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on  parole  at  least  six  months,  reporting  in  writing  to 
the  superintendent,  and  personally  to  a  parole  agent, 
at  least  monthly,  and  closely  supervised  by  such 
agent,  who  made  his  own  reports  which  were  similar 
to  those  we  have  quoted. 

So  far  as  any  one  could  judge,  at  the  time  such 
releases  were  granted,  they  had  "made  good,"  and 
in  absence  of  any  subsequent  information  to  the 
contrary,  we  place  them  on  the  credit  side  of  our 
account. 

The  others  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz: 
(1),  tho3e  known  to  have  gone  wrong;  (2),  those  who 
died  on  parole,  with  good  conduct  up  to  the  time  of 
death;  (3),  those  whose  maximum  sentence  expired 
while  on  parole,  with  good  conduct  up  to  such  expir- 
ation; and  (4),  those  lost  sight  of. 

Of  these  classes  (2),  belongs  definitely  on  the 
credit  side,  and,  presumptively,  class  (3). 

Of  class  (1),  a  large  proportion  are  returned  to 
Elmira  for  violation  of  their  parole,  transferred  to 
Napanoch  and  subsequently  re-paroled  from  the  latter 
institution.  On  such  re- parole,  as  already  stated, 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  do  well. 

There  is  also  some  salvage  in  class  (4),  though  the 
amount  of  it  cannot  be  definitely  estimated.  Hardly 
a  month  passes  without  cases  of  re-in statement  of 
those  technically  delinquent,  for  failure  to  properly 
report;  and,  not  infrequently,  we  find  that  they  have 
been  living  lives  not  only  honest,  but  worthy  of  high 
commendation.  Such  re-instatement  sometimes  comes 
years  after  they  were  entered  as  failures  on  our  books. 

Of  those  who  at  any  time  come  in  contact  with 
the  courts  again  our  records  are  quite  accurate.  All 
our  identification  material  is  filed  in  the  State  Bureau 
of  Identification  at  Albany,  and  we  also  occasionally  t 
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receive  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Identification  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  which  is  used  by  police  departments 
through  out  the  United  States,  notification  of  the 
arrest  of  criminals  who  have  previously  been  inmates 
of  the  Elmira  institution.  If  one  of  our  men  is 
arrested  in  any  large  city  like  New  Yi  rk,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  or  Syracuse,  we  are  at  once  advised,  and 
should  he  be  sentenced,  even  though  under  another 
name,  to  any  workhouse,  penitentiary  or  state  prison, 
the  Albany  bureau  informs  us  of  the  fact.  Executive 
heads  of  different  prisons  and  reformatories  in  other 
states  correspond  with  us.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  brought  back  delinquents  from  institutions  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  by  means  of  information  thus  gained. 
The  probabilty  of  many  of  our  former  inmates 
becoming  incarcerated,  without  our  knowledge,  in  any 
institution  for  the  reception  of  criminals,  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Classing  all  as  failures  who  did  not  gain  an  ab- 
solute release,  the  statistics  for  those  paroled  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1910,  who  have 
therefore  all  now  been  out  at  least  three  full  years, 
are  as  follows:— 

Detailed  Results  Of  Men  Paroled  From 
Elmira   (1909-1910) 

Paroled 1036 

MADE  GOOD. 

Absolutely  released 736  or  .711111 

FAILURES. 

Maximum  expired  on  parole  8  or  .007729 

Died  on  parole 2  or  .001932 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  87  or  .084068 

Returned  on  n«-w  charge 2  or  .001932 

In  confinement 70  or  .067663 

Left  country 7  or  .006766 

Lost  sight  of , 123  or  .118841 

Total  paroled 10:6  or  1.000000 
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Similar  statistics  for  those  who  went  out  during 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1912,  all  of  whom  have 
been  out  at  least  one  full  year,  show  about  the  same 
results. 

Detailed  Results  of  Men  Paroled  From 
Elmira  (1911-1912.) 

Paroled 929 

MADE  GOOD. 
Absolutely  released 669  or  73.0894 

FAILURES. 

Maximum  expired  on  parole 7  or  .007625 

Died  on  parole 3  or  .003229 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 92  or  .099031 

Lost  sight  of 99  or  .106567 

Returned  on  new  charge 2  or  .002153 

In  confinement 43  or  .046285 

Left  country 4  or  .004306 

Total  paroled 929  or  1.000COO 

For  tho?e  who  receive  their  first  parole  from 

Napanoch,  the  percentages  are  about  the  same  as 

those  in  the  foregoing  tables  for  Elmira. 

For  those  paroled  fiom  Napanoch  after  having 

failed  on  one  or  more  paroles  from  Elmira  the  figures 

are  as  follows:— 

NAPANOCH 

Percentage  making  good  after  one  of 
more  failures. 

Of  tho3ere3eivad  fr:>n  Eluirisiue  Ostober  I,  1906, 
having  been  granted  one  parole  before  transfer,  who 
were  subsequently  paroled    from    Napanoch,    there 

were 556 

Of  this  number: 

Received  absolute  release 124 

Sentence  expired^while  on  parole,  (conduct good)  12 
Still  on  parol i  and  reporting,  (conduct  good) 27 

Apparently  making  good. 163  or  .28 
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Received  from  Elmira,  having  been  granted   two  or 
more  paroles  before  transfer,  and,  subsequer  tly,  again 

paroled  from  Napanoch 2Z 

Of  this  number: 

Received  absolute  release 3 

Sentence  expired  while  on  parole,  (conduct  good)      5 
Still  reporting,  (conduct  good) 1 

Apparently  making  good.   .  ^ 9  or  .39 

The  tables  show  about  eleven  per  cent,  as  lost 
sight  of.  These  were  mostly  among  those  sent  to 
New  York  city.  Several  causes  contribute.  Some, 
undoubtedly,  are  dead.  Tha  metropolis  is  a  place 
where  persons,  even  of  much  more  importance  than 
they,  easily  disappear.  Our  force  of  supervising 
officers  is  not  at  present  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be, 
(inability  to  get  sufficient  money,  is  all  that  prevents 
our  increasing,  it).  A  considerable  number,  by 
nature  wanderers,  leave  the  state  without  permission; 
for  example,  enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy.  Changing 
their  environment  may  be  a  good  thing  for  them  and 
their  loss  is  not  greatly  felt.  If  they  get  into  serious 
trouble  again  we  will  probably  find  them.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  possible  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
others  are  conducting  themselves  properly. 

Some  of  those  to  whom  we  have  given  absolute 
releases  and  who  thus  far  are  all  right,  may  before 
they  die,  go  wrong  again;  but  as  we  have  indicated, 
this  loss  is  likely  to  be  more  than  made  up  by  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  foregoing  tables,  who  do  well 

Roughly  estimated,  therefore,  the  reformatories 
accomplish  their  object,  in  at  least  two  cases  out  of 
three,  and  perhaps  in  three  cases  out  of  four. 

APPROPRIATIONS   NEEDED. 
The  superintendent's  report  sets  forth  the  appro- 
priations absolutely  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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plants,  the  economical  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
along  existing  lines,  and  their  improvement  in  two 
important  particulars,  which  we  have  long  urged, 
viz:  more  efficient  parole  supervision  and  the  continu- 
ance of  construction  at  Napanoch  to  provide  in- 
creased accommodations.  His  recommendations 
with  reference  thereto  have  our  approval 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Melville, 
President 

Frank  B.  Hoornbeek, 

Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  for  Napanoch. 

William  H.  Lovell, 

General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer Jor  Elmira. 

John  P.  Herbert, 
Manager. 

Maurice  M.  Wall, 
Manager. 

Marvin  Olcott, 
Manager. 

Henry  J.  Gaisman, 
Manager. 
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OF 

*    *    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF    REFORMATORIES    j»    *    j* 


New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1919. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board 

of  Managers  of  Reformatories: 
Gentlemen:— Concerning  the  two  institutions 
in  your  charge,  the  writer,  as  superintendent,  here- 
with  submits  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed.  Following  the  plan  of  last  year,  the 
report  appears  in  two  divisions,  Part  One  being 
devoted  to  the  Elmira,  and  Part  Two,  to  the  Napanoch 
institution.  Each  contains  the  usual  statement  of 
finances,  statement  in  reference  to  inmates,  report  of 
the  physician  in  charge,  and  discussion  of  other 
matters  it  is  thought  desirable  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  of  managers. 

PART  ONE 
The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira 

The  institution  has  had  a  daily  average  population  of. . .  1332 

The  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner  was $.6646 

The  cost  to  the  State   for  the  maintenance  of  the 

institution  was $284,773.2S 

Th%  Farm  ln  19U  and    1912    seventy-five 

arm  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 

institutional  farm  were  rented  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  in  1913  the  use  of  as  many  more  were  obtained  in 
like  manner.    That  this  venture  has  proven  profitable 
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may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  rented 
fields  has  produced  sufficient  to  more  than  reimburse 
the  management  for  the  original  outlay  in  leasing 
the  land. 

We  have  five  acres  of  early  potatoes,  yielding 
more  than  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  (market 
price  at  time  of  writing  one  dollar  per  bushel)  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  late  potatoes  which  promise  a 
bountiful  yield.  There  are  fifteen  acres  of  field  and 
sweet  corn  from  which  the  ears  will  be  stripped,  and 
the  green  stalks  and  leaves  will  be  stored  for  ensilage 
in  our  two  silos  at  the  new  barn. 

Ten  acres  of  garden  products,  including  tomatoes, 
beets,  string-beans,  peas,  turnips,  radishes,  etc., 
with  the  green  ears  from  five  acres  of  sweet  corn 
have  furnished  a  most  agreeable  and  beneficial  addition 
to  the  inmates'  dietary  during  the  summer  months. 

Twenty-two  acres  of  field  beans  promise  an  average 
crop,  as  do  nine  acres  of  rye.  We  have  forty  acres 
of  good  oats  which  produced  in  some  portions  more 
than  forty-two  bushels  per  acre;  the  average  being 
about  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Our  meadows 
produced  175  tons  of  excellent  hay,  which  is  the 
largest  quantity  gathered  in  any  year  of  the  writer's 
incumbency. 

During  the  fiscal  year  our  I  erd  of  dairy  cowa 
have  produced  1*9,  ISO  quarts  of  milk,  an  average  of 
2,457quarts  per.  cow  for  our  twenty  cows.  We  have 
sold  seventeen  calves  for  veal.  As  your  board  is 
aware,  we  have  legislative  authorization  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  herd  of  tuberculin-tested  cows 
to  take  the  place  of  our  present  herd,  as  it  is  desired 
that  none  except  tuberculin-tested  cattle  shall  be 
housed  in  (he  new  farm  barn  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction here. 
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There  are  in  the  institutional  piggeries  more  than 
250  head  of  swine,  ranging  from  breed  sows  with 
their  families,  to  the  full  grown,  marketable  porker. 
Swine  sufficient  in  number  to  aggregate  from  four 
to  six  hundred  lbs.,  are  weekly  placed  in  the  shambles 
to  contribute  to  the  institutional  dietary. 

Our  new  plantation  of  30.000  young  pine  trees, 
set  out  in  1912,  have  nearly  all  survived  and  are 
making  fairly  satisfactory  growth.  This  plantation 
is  located  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  at  the  rear  of  the 
institution  and  occupies  twenty-five  acres  of  rather 
unproductive  land,  unsuited  to  regular  farming  pur- 
poses. 

An  unusually  small  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  past  summer,  increasing  the  difficulties 
incident  to  successful  farming  operations;  but  with 
the  existing  conditions,  we  consider  the  above 
showing  creditable. 

The  motor  truck,  purchased  last  year,  continues 
to  afford  us  most  excellent  service,  plying  between 
the  institution  and  the  town  and  railway  stations, 
hauling  coal  and  all  classes  of  heavy  freight  to  the 
institution;  and  delivering  at  the  railway  stations, 
soap,  coffee,  and  other  commodities  manufactured 
and  prepared  here  for  sale  to  other  state  institutions. 
It  has  relieved  the  farm  teams  of  much  of  this  class 
of  labor  and  aidedvin  the  success  of  our  enlarged 
farming  operations  the  past  year. 

Articles  and  Commod-  The  industries  of  soap-making, 
hies  Manufactured  coffee-roasting,  book-binding, 
and  prepared  for  sale  printing,  and  clothing  manu- 
to  other  institutions  fairing,  have  progressed  as 
usual  during  the  past  year,  the  profits  accruing  there- 
from showing  on  the  whole  a  slight  increase  over 
the  preceding  year. 
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I  respectfully  recommtnd  that  your  honorable 
board  ask  the  legislature  to  appropriate  $860,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1914,  this  amount  in  my  opinion 
being  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  including  continuance 
of  the  industries  at  the  present  standard. 

1  would  also  recommend  that  your  board  ask 
for  the  following  named  special  appropriations,  for 
the  reasons  appended: 

1.  For  paving  ptrade  ground,  invalid  yard  end 
fr.nt  entrance $15,000.00 

2.  For  the  purchase  of  garden  land  adjacent  to 

the  institution  27,000,00 

3.  For  new  foundry 26,000.00 

The  re-appropriation  of  all  unexpended  balances. 

Reasons  for  requests  submitted: 

1.  The  present  paving  of  the  parade  ground 
consists  of  an  inferior  quality  of  sand,  gravel  and  tar 
concrete,  put  in  place  many  years  ago  and  now  so 
deteriorated  that  it  presents  an  unsightly  appearance 
and  cannot  be  properly  repaired.  The  driveway  and 
prominade  in  front  of  the  administration  building 
were  paved  in  the  same  way  and  are  in  even  worse 
condition.  It  is  desirable  and  necesary  that  a  standard 
quality  of  brick,  concrete  or  asphalt  paving  should 
replace  the  present  paving  in  both  these  localities. 
The  invalid  yard,  adjacent  to  the  north  wing  and  north 
cell  block  of  the  reformatory,  has  only  a  dirt  surface, 
which  daily  bears  the  pressure  of  many  restless  human 
feet,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  unsanitary,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  inmates  capable  of  spreading  infectious 
disease. 

2  We  consider  that  with  our  inmate  labor,  farm 
land  can  be  made  a  paying  proposition,  and  that  tht 
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facts  set  down  in  my  note  to  your  board  concerning 
the  farming  operations,  justify  us  in  asking  this  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  additional  land. 

3.  The  inspectors  of  the  state  architect's 
department  have  decided  that  the  present  foundry 
building  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  the 
large  sum  needed  for  repairs  could  be  far  more  econom- 
ically and  satisfactorily  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  building,  fronting  the  institutional  roadway  along 
which  the  other  trades  school  buildings  are  located. 
This  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  present  soap- 
factory  to  another  site  to  make  room  for  the  new 
foundry  building. 

7  he  Green  House         LaSt  year'S    rePDrt  stated  that 

excavation  for  the  new  green- 
house had  been  commenced.  The  building  has  now 
been  completed  and  stocked  with  plants  ranging  from 
the  ornamental  flowering  variety  used  in  decorating 
the  institutional  departments,  to  the  more  useful  kinds, 
for  transplanting  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

The  green  house  consists  of  a  central  portion, 
with  two  wings  extending  side  by  side  at  right  angles 
to  the  central  structure.  A  cellar  extends  under  the 
central  portion  of  the  building. 

The  central  building,  in  which  is  located  the  main 
entrance,  is  of  brick,  with  concrete  floors  and  par- 
titions. The  floor  space  is  occupied  with  seed  cabinets, 
concrete  receptacles  for  the  storage  of  earth,  etc, 
while  the  cellar  contains  the  heating  plant,  storage 
rooms  and  fuel  rooms. 

One  of  the  wings  is  the  propagating  room,  the 
other,  the  green  house,  proper.  These  structures  are 
of  glass  and  iron  construction.    The  plant-beds  are 
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built  of  concrete  and  extend  lengthwise  of  the  rooms. 
A  number  of  them  are  artificially  warmed  from 
beneath  and  are  used  for  the  propagation  of  flowering 
plants,  grown  from  slips;  others  of  the  beds  are  open 
beneath  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  in  these  are 
germinated  plants  of  the  kitchen  garden,  as  tomatoes, 
cabbages,  cauliflower  and  the  like;  which  pie  grown 
from  the  seeds. 

The  various  kinds  of  kitchen  garden  p'ants 
here  propagated,  are  used  in  planting  the  eight  or  ten 
acres  which  we  annually  devote  to  the  production 
of  vegetables,  for  supplementing  the  institutional 
dietary.  The  flowering  plants  are  used  to  decorate 
the  hospital,  school  rooms  and  lawns  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  green  house  are  as 
follows:  central,  brick  structure,  54  ft.  by  20  ft.; 
green  house,  proper:  100  ft.  by  42  ft. :  propagating 
room:  50  ft.  by  12  ft. 

Hot    Water  Heating     The  hot  water  heating  system, 

Systems  for  Cottages      substituted     for    the     furnace 

••A"  and  "B"  system,    formerly    in    use   in 

Cottages  "A"  and  "B",  men- 
tioned in  my  last  report  as  being  in  progress  has  been 
installed  and  proves  highly  satisfactory  both  as  to 
efficiency  and  economy. 

industries  ^ie    institutional    industries, 

the  more  important  of  which 
are  printing,  book-binding,  clothing-manufacturing, 
soap-making  and  coffee-roasting,  have  been  con- 
ducted throughout  the  year  at  a  small  profit.  No 
additional  industries  have  been  adopted  during  the 
past  year. 
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Present  Status  of  Uncompleted  Construction, 
Repairs  and  Other  Improvements 

The  New  Cell   Block      As  was   stated  »    last   yef'S 
report,     great    difficulty    has 

been  experienced  in  executing  the  enamelling  of  the 
bowls  for  the  closets  to  be  installed  in  our  new  cell 
block.  Apparently  however  we  have  surmounted 
these  obstacles  and  the  bowls  are  now  being  placed 
in  the  cells. 
The  Reconstructed  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Hospital  hospital    building    was    com- 

pleted early  in  the  spring  and  the  occupants  and 
equipment  of  the  temporary  hospital  were  transferred 
to  their  new  quarters  the  first  part  of  the  month  of 
May,  last.  The  changes  effected  in  the  hospital 
building  have  greatly  improved  it,  the  changed  par- 
titioning adding  to  the  convenience,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  floors  and  parts  of  the  framework 
making  the  building  amply  strong  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  Noteworthy  among  the 
improvements  to  this  building  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  windows  of  the  tubercular  ward,  located  at  the 
top  of  the  hospital.  These  originally  large  windows 
have  been  widened  to  twice  their  former  size, 
admitting  abundant  light  and  air  to  the  ward.  The 
hospital's  capacity  is  one  hundred  beds.  The  sum 
of  $1,500  authorized  by  the  last  legislature  for  the 
equipment  of  the  hospital  has  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  suitable  modern  hospital  appliances,  a 
portion  of  which  have  already  been  received  and 
installed. 

The  Ne*  Horse,  Cow     My  annual  report  for  the  last 

and  Hay  Barn  year  mentioned  this  barn  as 

being  planned  for,  but  not  at  that  time  actually  under 
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process  of  construction.  In  the  interim,  progress 
has  been  excellent  on  the  work  of  building  the  new 
barn,  which  includes  a  central,  one-story-with-base- 
ment  structure,  flanked  by  a  one-story  wing  extending 
at  right  angles  on  either  side,  without  basement.  In 
the  north  wing  will  be  stabled  the  cattle,  in  the  south 
wing,  the  horses.  The  central  portion  will  be  devoted 
to  the  storage  of  farming  implements  and  agricultural 
root-products,  in  the  basement;  and  hay  and  grain  in 
the  superstructure.  * 

Two  large  silos  located  in  the  angle  of  the  cow- 
barn  with  the  central  structure  and  conveniently 
connected  with  the  feed-room  located  in  the  latter, 
and  a  commodious  milk-house  adjacent  to  and 
connected  with  the  cow-barn  at  the  rearward  side  of 
the  latter,  are  included  in  the  plans  and  specifications. 

The  walls  of  the  central  structure  are  of  concrete 
with  an  exterior  coat  of  stucco.  The  walls  of  the 
cattle  and  horse  sections  are  of  wooden  construction 
with  exterior  coat  of  stucco  on  metal  lath.  All  the 
roofs  are  of  slate. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
barn  are  as  follows:  Central  structure,  150  ft.  by  40 
ft;  cow-barn  section,  96  ft.  by  38  ft;  horse-barn 
section,  90  ft.  by  38  ft. ;  silos,  each,  14  ft  by  27  ft ; 
milk-house  section,  20  ft  by  22  ft 

Entrance  to  the  basement  of  the  central  structure 
will  be  had  by  double  doors  located  at  the  front,  and 
on  the  north  side  near  the  rear  of  the  barn,  while 
the  first-story  will  have  doors  only  at  the  rear.  A 
mechanical  hay- fork  having  a  metal  track  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  barn  will  transfer  the  hay 
from  the  wagon  to  the  mow.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
hay  capacity  of  the  barn  will  be  200  tons. 

The  two  silos  it  is  considered  will  be  ample  for 
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the  storage  of  sufficient  corn-silage  for  the  use  of  the 
contemplated  herd  of  fifty  cows. 

Tne  milk-house  section  will  include  in  its  equip- 
ment a  large  concrete  water  tank  in  which  to  cool  the 
cans  of  milk  as  soon  as  the  milking  shall  be  finished; 
and  from  this  tank  the  milk  may  be  distributed  to 
the  institution  as  desired. 

In  the  cow-barn  section  modern  swing-stanchions 
of  galvanized  iron  will  be  installed  upon  a  suitably 
trenched  concrete  floor;  the  cows  will  be  stanchioned 
in  two  rows,  one  row  facing  each  of  the  side- walls  of 
the  barn.  Concrete  feeding  troughs  will  extend  in 
front  of  the  stanchions  and  an  apparatus  will  be  in- 
stalled to  furnish  water  to  the  cows  without  removing 
them  from  their  stanchions. 

The  horse-barn  section  will  be  suitably  equipped 
with  single,  double  and  box-stalls,  and  will  be  ample 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  teams  belonging  to  the 
institution. 

The  barn  will  receive  its  water  supply  from  the 
institutional  mains,  while  a  local  barn  sewer  will 
connect  with  the  main  sewer  of  the  institution.  The 
electric  lighting  system  will  receive  its  current  from 
the  central  power  house  within  the  enclosure. 

The  horse-  and  cow-barn  sections  have  their  side- 
walls  erected  and  roofs  on  and  we  consider  that  these 
two  wings  of  the  structure  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  January  1st,  next.  Work  on  the  central,  or 
main  structure  has  progressed  satisfactorily  but  can- 
not be  hastened  as  can  the  construction  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  barn  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  large 
basement's  concrete  walls  necessitate  the  erection  of 
wooden  forms  to  receive  the  concrete  and  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  concrete  in  one  form  to  harden 
before  the  next  form  can  be  erected.    However,  it  is 
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considered  that  tie  siie-walU  and  roof  of  the  main 
structure  will  be  in  position  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber next.  It  is  expec:ed  that  the  barn  will  be 
completed  in  the  early  spring. 

ParoU  SuptrOL  ion         Du!  in*  the  &**  *<**  there  haS 

been  no  change  in  our  method 
of  parole  supervision.  Our  two  parole  agents  in  New 
York  city,  and  one  in  Buffalo,  have  conducted  the  work 
with  care  and  efficiency.  I  consider,  however,  that 
while  the  interior  of  the  state  has  been  fairly  well 
cared  for  in  the  matter  of  parole  supervision,  more 
parole  officers  are  needed  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  your  honorable  board 
make  effort  to  get  three  additional  parole  officers 
authorized  by  the  civil  service  commission,  for  use  in 
New  York,  so  that  this  very  large  branch  of  our  parole 
work  shall  be  more  efficiently  supervised,  and  better 
care  of  our  boys,  paroled  to  that  city,  made  possible. 

Annual  Census  of   Reformatory   Prisoners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  inmates  at  the  reforma- 
tory numbered 1,297 

Daring  the  year  we  received 1,846 

We  have,  therefore,  had  in  our  care  during  the  year, 

prisoners  to  the  number  of 2,643 

Of  the  above  total  enumeration   we   have  disposed  as 
follows:. 

By  parole 949 

By  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence 15 

By  pardon  by  the  President  of  the  Uni'ed  States 0 

By  pardon  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  3 

By  release  by  order  of  a  court 14 

By  death 6 

By  transfer  to  Auburn  state  prison 10 

By  transfer  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  criminal 

insane 17 

By  transfer  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 

Napanoch,  N.  Y 336 
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The  -above  noted  changes  leave  with  us  at  the  close  of 

the  year,  an  inmate  population  of 1,293 

Of  our  prisoners  paroled  during  the  year,  numbering, 
as  noted  above  949,  there  were,  who  earned  and 
obtained  their  absolute  release,  after  parole,  or 
who  are  in  process  of  earning  it  by  good  conduct 
and  regular  reports  to  the  management 819 

The  percentage  of  the  entire  number  paroled,  who  have 
obtained  their  absolute  release,  after  parole,  or 
who  are  in  process  of  earning  it  by  good  conduct 
and  regular  reports  to  the  management,  is .86 

Our  daily  average  population,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is 

found  to  be 1,382 

Changes  in  Adm'mis-  In  July,  Reverend  Father 
tratioe  Staff  of  the     John     A.     Conway,      Roman 

Reformatory  Catholic  Chaplain,  resigned  to 

accept  ministry  in  Corning,  N.  Y. 

In  August,  Reverend  Father  Augustine  F. 
Temmerman  was  appointed  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain, 
to  succeed  Reverend  Fath  er  John  A.  Conway,  resigned. 

Mora/  and  Beligious  M*  observation  of  the  work  of 
the  chaplains  curing  the  past 
year  justifies  me  in  assuring  you  of  their  faithfulness 
and  zeal;  and  I  consider  that  the  results  accomplished 
have  been  markedly  beneficial  to  the  inmates,  and, 
I  am  sure,  gratifying  to  your  board. 

Reverend  W.  H.  Chapman,  Protestant  Chaplain, 
writing  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  his  work 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  work,  educational  in  character,  is  both  secular 
and  religious,  my  time  being  divided  between  the  school  of 
letters  of  the  reformatory  and  the  conducting  of  religious 
services,  and  the  performance  of  personal  pastoral  work 
among  the  inmates.  1  he  different  forms  of  activity  are  how- 
ever, so  coordinated  that  each  phase  of  it  contributes  to 
every  other. 

"The  aim  of  my  work  is  character  building  through  the 
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awakening  and  stimulation  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual susceptibilities  of  the  men.  All  the  work  is  planned  and 
executed  with  a  view  to  build  up  the  deficient  qualities,  and 
to  secure  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  life  just  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
institution,  efforts  have  been  made,  and  most  successfully, 
to  secure  symmetrical  physical  development. 

"Five  forms  of  work,  each  prompted  by  definite  aim, 
occupy  my  time  as  follows:  Classes  in  European  and  genera) 
history,  English  and  American  literature,  and  practical 
ethics,  religious  services,  and  personal  pastoral  work. 

Supplementing  a  course  in  American  history  and  civics 
given  by  another  instructor  in  the  school  of  letters,  the 
chaplain  meets  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each  week  a  class 
of  the  most  advanced  men  in  the  school,  for  the  study  of 
European  and  general  history.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
most  interesting  and  dramatic  episodes  of  history  and 
biography  to  break  the  current  of  criminal  thought  and  to 
turn  it  into  new  and  wholesome  channels.  The  connection 
between  European  history  and  institutions  and  American,  is 
set  forth  in  informal  lectures,  much  of  the  material  for 
which  I  gather  each  summer  in  Europe.  Questions  and 
discussions  by  the  class  follow.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
social  and  ethical  bearings  of  all  the  facts  studied.  The 
work  of  the  class  is  particularly  directed  to  the  development 
and  appreciation  of  civic  ideals. 

"Another  afternoon  each  week  a  similar  but  larger 
group  meets  me  for  the  study  of  English  and  American 
literature.  The  best  and  most  interesting  writings  of  the 
leading  authors  are  read  and  studied.  Living  writers  are 
given  the  preference  in  the  belief  that  the  literary  acquaint- 
ances formed  in  the  class-room  will  be  continued  after  the 
men  leave  the  institution.  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  literature  provides  one  of  the  best  means  of 
bringing  men  of  the  type  met  in  prison  into  contact  with 
vitally  stimulating  and  uplifting  ideals,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  aids  in  character  transformation,  and  so, 
of  reformation,  because  it  is  so  unconsciously  accomplished. 

"Each  Sunday  afternoon  the  chaplain  meets  a  large 
selected  group  of  men  for  the  study  of  ethics.  In  a  series 
of  lectures  ethical  principles  are  set  before  the  class  and  this 
is  followed  by  sessions   in   which    practical   questions   are 
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presented  to  the  class  for  study  and  discussion.  Sometimes 
these  questions  are  offered  by  the  members  of  the  class. 
Large  liberty  of  discuspion  is  permitted  in  the  belief  that  in 
an  atmosphere  of  candor  the  best  environment  is  furnished  in 
which  to  seek  the  truth.  Not  only  the  smaller  personal 
ethical  problems  are  discussed  but  the  larger  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  problems.  These  larger  problems 
sometimes  occupy  the  class  for  several  sessions  and  provide 
interesting  subject  matter  for  thought  and  discussion  out- 
side the  class  sessions  or  membership.  The  ethical  lessons 
which,  so  to  speak,  filter  into  the  members  of  the  class  in 
literature,  unconsciously,  are  driven  home  with  directness  in 
the  class  in  ethics. 

"Religious  services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning  in 
the  north  lecture  hall.  The  form  of  the  service  is  simple 
and  popular,  consisting  of  gospel  hymns  and  responses  by 
the  men,  and  scripture  reading,  prayer,  and  preaching  by 
the  chaplain.  The  men  enter  into  the  service  with  real 
devotional  interest  and  sing  with  spirit.  There  are  many 
evidences  not  only  of  their  interest  in  the  service  but  of 
their  being  helped  by  it. 

"Personal  pastoral  work  is  carried  on  through  the  week 
in  visits  to  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  in  interviews  with 
other  inmates,  either  on  their  request  or  on  my  own 
initiative.  These  interviews  help  men  over  real  and  fancied 
difficulties  and  furnish  interesting  data  in  criminal  psychology, 
and  a  valuable  check  on  one's  theories  and  methods. 

" Examinations  are  held  at  stated  intervals  in  history, 
literature  and  practical  ethics,  and  tend  to  keep  the  subject 
matter  in  mind  longer  and  so  give  it  more  enduring  value." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  Rev.  Father 
Augustine  F.  Temmerman,  appointed  to  fill  the  place 
of  Father  Conway,  recently  resigned  to  accept  ministry 
elsewhere,  includes  words  of  commendation  of  his 
predecessor's  work  in  the  following  excerpt  from  his 
report: 

"To  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  degree  of  mental 

and  moral  progress  to  which' the  inmates  attain  during  the 

lapse  of  a  year,  must  always  be  a  difficult  task .   Such  judgment 

22  becomes    especially    difficult     when    one     has    not     met 
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the  particular  issues  of  the  year,  and  when  one  has  not 
known  the  initial  capabilities  and  shortcomings  in  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  is  presently  thrown  in  contact.  Con- 
sequently it  remains  for  me  to  base  my  judgment  or  opinion 
in  this  matter  on  the  more  apparent  results.  In  this  way 
my  opinion  must  assume  the  form  of  a  commendation  upon 
the  work  of  the  reverend  father  who  preceded  me  in  the 
noble  work  of  endeavoring  to  transform  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  many  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  life 
through  one  cause  or  another.  The  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  his  frequent 
administrations  to  those  spiritually  and  physically  ill,  won 
for  him  the  good  will  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  inmates 
at  large.  These  sentiments  gave  rise  to  action  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  many  have  successfully  endeavored  to  follow  in 
their  lives  the  admonitions  as  well  as  the  words  of  counsel 
and  advice  they  heard  from  him. 

"Under  the  present  chaplain,  the  order  of  exercises  and 
^duties  continues  as  in  the  past;  and  it  shall  be  his  aim  to 
emulate  the  fidelity  of  his  predecessor. 

*  'Knowing  that  the  word  of  God  generally  receives  the 
more  fruitful  receptance  in  the  heart,  as  the  mind  and 
intellect  is  better  trained  and  developed,  the  chaplain  the 
more  willingly  accepts  and  performs  the  duties  of  an 
instructor  in  the  school  of  letters. 

"With  a  greater  realization  of  the  truth,  however,  that 
there  is  no  true  education  without  religion,  and  if  no  edu- 
cation surely  no  reformation,  he  seeks  opportunity,  whether 
in  private  interview  or  in  the  public  instruction  which  fol- 
lows the  Sunday  morning  mass,  to  convince  the  inmates  of 
their  moral  obligations  to  God,  to  their  neighbors  and  not 
least  of  all,  to  themselves. 

Peculiarly  indicative  of  personal  attention  to  the 
-every  day  needs  of  the  Jewish  prisoners,  the  report  of 
the  Rabbi  contains  the  following: 

"In  the  family  home,  nature  has  provided  two  agencies 
for  the  guidance  of  the  child,  to  wit:  the  father  and  the 
mother.  In  our  institutional  home  here,  the  management 
might  be  considered  as  the  father  while  I  and  my  associates, 
assuming  the  mother's  part,  constantly  endeavor  to  persuade 
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the  inmate  children  to  get  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  the 
management  and  society  at  large. 

"I  am  pleased  to  state  that  in  accordance  with  your 
directions  the  officers  have  been  very  faithful  in  notifying 
me  when  any  of  the  prisoners  have  stood  in  need  of  my 
ministrations,  and  I  always  endeavor  to  impress  them  with 
the  fact  that  their  interests  are  my  interests. 

"My  routine  duties  include:  visits  to  the  the  hospital  for 
counsel  and  encouragement  of  the  Jewish  inmates  who  may 
be  in  need  of  my  ministrations  during  illness  there;  visits  to 
boys  (talking  with  them  at  their  cell-doors)  who  have  failed 
to  make  good  institutional  records,  either  in  demeanor,  school 
or  trade;  and  trying  to  encourage  them  to  further  effort;  and 
visits  to  newly  arrived  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing upon  them  the  urgent  necessity  of  obeying  the  rules  of 
the  institution,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them  understand 
that  such  rules  are  intended  for  their  individual  protection, 
in  view  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  reformatory  popu- 
lation. 

"It  is  my  custom  to  visit  the  reformatory  twice  or 
thrice  each  week  and  oftener  if  necessary,  and  any  prisoner 
desiring  an  interview  with  me  has  only  to  hand  me  a  note 
to  that  effect  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  service,  or  he  may 
give  such  a  note  to  the  cage  officer  at  any  time.  In  these 
interviews  I  aim  not  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  disciplinary  department,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
support  it  to  the  letter.  Should  there  be  in  my  judgment 
a  case  meriting  special  consideration  I  refer  same  to  the 
superintendent,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inmate  con- 
cerned. 

"I  frequently  make  use  of  institutional  happenings 
among  the  inmates,  encouraging  discussion  of  the  incidents 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  Effort  is  made  never  to  lose 
sight  of  their  actual  needs,  stress  being  placed  in  most 
instances  upon  practicality  rather  than  abstract  theology. 

"I  am  well  pleased  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  to 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society  for  a  gift  copy  of  each  of  its 
new  books;  and  to  the  Jewish  newspapers  for  copies  of  their 
publications.  We  are  well  supplied  with  prayer  and  other 
religious  books,  and  even  r  ossess  a  set  of  the  Jewish  en- 
cyclopaedia.   All   the  above  are  accessible  to  the  inmates."' 
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The  Reformatory        Our  military  organization,   in- 
Rtgiment  eluding  its  semi-weekly  dress 

parade  with  the  accompaniment  of  martial  music,  is 
not  only  an  attractive  feature  of  the  reformatory 
routine,  but  is  also  a  most  useful  factor  in  the  inprove- 
ment,  mentally  and  physically,  of  the  young  men 
committed  to  our  care. 

Colonel  V.  M.   Masten,   our  able  instructor  in 
military  exercises,  states: 

"The  work  of  the  regiment  during  the  fiscal  year  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  A  greater  number  than  ever  before, 
of  both  rank  and  file,  have  tried,  because  they  wanted  to 
grow— that  is  the  final  test  applicable  to  any  reformative 

measure our  military  and  other  activities 

are  designed  to  establish,  or  re-establish,  in  our  wards,  do- 
minion over  themselves  and  their  environment,  and  should  be 
gone  about  seriously,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
men,  a  bulging  percentage  of  whom  have  been  habitually,  if 

not  instinctively,  at  war  with  the  common  weal 

We  try  to  lead  our  lads  to  make  the  best  use  of  body-building, 
mind-quick enning,  man-making  military  exercises.* ' 

The  Habit  of  Obedi-     In    our    consideration    of  the 
ence  to  Orders  various  reformative    agencies 

necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  conduct  of  an  ideal  reformatory,  let 
us  not  fail  to  ascribe  proper  significance  to,  and  set  just 
value  upon  that  most  excellent  quality,  a  habit  of 
obedience.  Imperatively  necessary  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  character,  in  or  out  of  prison,  we  note  its 
absence,  or  at  best  its  notable  lack  of  perfection,  in  the 
average  prisoner  upon  his  reception  here.  Very  little 
permanent  benefit  can  be  conferred  until  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  this  elixir  shall  have  been  infused,  by  one 
means  or  another,  into  his  motives  of  action;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  true  to  assume  that 
reformative  processes  advance  toward  ultimate  success 
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in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  development  of  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  orders. 

Necessary  to  the  development  of  the  habit  of 
obedience  is  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  attention 
and  comprehension.  In  our  school  classes,  the  pupil, 
to  pass  his  examination,  must  needs  listen  to  the 
instructors,  and  think  as  he  listens.  In  the  trades 
class,  his  ears  must  heedfully  treasure  the  necessary 
oral  directions  governing  his  activities  of  hand,  while 
his  eyes  comprehendingly  follow  the  manual  in- 
structions given. 

Your  honorable  board,  possessing  as  it  does,  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  reformatory  routine,  gained 
by  extended  and  carefully  pursued  study  and  obser- 
vation of  the  work  accomplished  and  results  obtained, 
and  from  personal  contact  with  the  inmates,  at 
interviews  incident  to  parole  authorization,  or  for 
counsel  with  the  managers  on  matters  concerning 
their  institutional  records  and  welfare,  I  am  sure  will 
justify  me  in  affirming  that  in  our  system  of  military 
exercises  we  possess  one  of  the  very  best  aids  to  the 
formation  of  the  habit  of  obedience,  with  its  attendant 
virtues  of  intelligent  attention  and  resultant  prompt 
comprehension. 

And  we  lose  no  time  in  begining  to  inculate  these 
habits  of  obedience.  The  incoming  prisoner  is  very 
soon  placed  in  the  awkward  squad  of  the  military 
organization  where  for  more  than  three  good  hours 
each  forenoon  he  labors  earnestly  at  setting-up  exer- 
cises, marching  movements  and  the  manual  of  arms; 
learning  to  listen,  comprehend  and  obey  with  efficiency 
and  promptness  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  r 
(who,  by  the  way,  are  by  no  means  lenient  in  thejr 
standards  of  meritorious  work  in  the  profession  of 
arms)  and  inattention  and  shirking  are  not  tolerated. 
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r  ,  m  During  the  month  of  August, 

1  ntnotes  nose-  ,  .11  « 

.   f-.  in  accordance  with  the  usual 

hall  League  ,        _ 

custom,    the  daily  sessions  of 

the  school  of  letters  were  discontinued  and  the  time 

ordinarily  occupied  by  thes?  sessions  was  devoted  to 

baseball;  an  institutional  league  being  formed  from 

the  four  regimental  battalions  of  the  inmates,  and  the 

inmate  office  force;  a  nine  being  recruited  from  each 

battalion  and  one  from  the  office  force.  The  five  teams 

battled  valiantly  each   afternoon   for  the   honor  of 

receiving  the  institutional  pennant.    The  remainder  of 

the  inmates  were  allowed  to  attend  the  games  and 

participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasions.     The 

ball  field  was  located  within  the  institutional  enclosure, 

upon  the  parade  ground. 

The  School  of  Letter,  In  this  a*e  of  intelligence  and 
progress;  this  age  o:  the  thinker 
and  the  doer;  when  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
athlete  is  in  demand,  and  alertness  and  efficiency  are  at 
a  premium;  when  questions  of  public  polity  are  compli- 
cated and  numerous  as  perhaps  never  before  in  the 
world's  history,  it  is  certain  that  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  cannot  be  to  extensively  disseminated ;  and  Mr. 
I.  T.  Smith,  our  school  director,  in  his  annual  report 
tome,  outlines  his  work  in  the  branch  of  the  school 
curriculum  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  some  degree 
of  this  class  of  knowledge,  by  submitting  a  summary 
of  the  subject  matter  studied  by  the  intermediate 
class  in  elementary  civics,  during  the  year,  which  I 
incorporate  as  follows: 

Government  By  The  People 

The  Laws  and  customs  regulating  the  election  system  and 
the  formation  and  control  of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States:    Being  an  attempt  to  describe  how  government  by  the 
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people  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  each  voter  is 
entitled  to  participate  personally  in  it.  How  political  parties 
are  constituted  and  how  elections  are  conducted,  together  with 
some  account  of  the  various  devices  which  are  employed  to 
hinder  or  distort  the  recording  of  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign 
power:  The  aim  being  to  give  facts,  for  the  practical  infor- 
mation of  the  voter,  without  argument  either  for  or  against 
any  theory  or  proposal  of  reform.  The  history  of  election  and  of 
election  laws  has  been  drawn  upon  only  so  far  as  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  make  clear  why  certain  features  of  the  election  system 
exist  and  how  they  operate.  Tie  election  laws  of  the  several 
states,  while  alike  in  their  general  provisions,  differ  in  detail. 
The  principles  which  underlie  all  state  laws  are  outlined,  and  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  New  York 
state  aie  fully  described. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  ELECTIONS:- 

Will  of  the  voters  supreme;  Formation  of  political 
parties;  Delegation  of  power  by  the  voters;  The  political 
Machine;  Evils  of  the  election  system;  Laws  passed  to 
prevent  fraud;  Distinction  between  the  party  and  the 
machine;  Plurality  and  majority  vote;  Indirect  elections; 
Majority  of  public  officials  appointed. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTIMG:- 

The  right  to  vote  not  inherent;  Restriction  upon  the 
voting  privilege. 

CITIZENSHIP: - 

Naturalization  of  aliens;  Women  and  minors;  Inhabit- 
ants of  colonies;  Punishment  for  fraud;  Aliens  as  voters. 

GENERAL  RESTRICTIONS  UPON  VOTERS:- 

Disfranchisements  for  crime  or  disability;  Women  and 
the  ballot;  Variation  in  state  laws. 

IDENTIFICAITON  OF  VOTERS :- 

Registration  of  names;  Voting  districts  or  precincts; 
Boards  of  registration. 

NEW  YORK  REGISTRATION  LAW:- 

Notice  to  voters;  Election  officers;  Days  of  regis- 
tration, Appointment  of  watchers;  How  voters  register; 
Challenges;  Registration  of  naturalized  voters;  Persons 
excluded  from  registration. 
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THE  PRIMARY  ELECTION :- 

Basis  of  party  organization;  Primary  derived  from 
the  caucus;  Origin  and  history  of  the  caucus;  Function  of 
the  Primary;  The  primary  andthe"boss";  Regulation  by 
States;  The  primary  and  party  loyalty;  Failure  of  voters  to 
attend  the  primaries;  Independent  organizations;  Diffi- 
culties of  primary  legislation:  Party  lists  essential;  The 
New  York  primary  law;  Application  of  the  law;  Enrolment 
of  party  voters;  Custody  of  the  enrolment;  Primary 
and  regular  elections;  Dates  for  holding  primaries;  Prima- 
ries and  party  government;  Basis  of  representation; 
Primary  districts;  Notification  of  voters;  Preparation  of 
ballots;  Watchers  and  challengers;  How  the  ballots  are 
cast;  Announcement  of  the  result;  Primary  contests. 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES :- 

Methods  of  nominations;  National  conventions, 
Beginning  of  party  organization;  First  party  platform; 
The  "unit"  and  'two-thirds"  rules;  Election  of  delegates, 
State  conventions;  Supremacy  of  the  "boss";  Temporary 
organization;  The  platform;  Nomination  of  candidates; 
The  party  platform;  the  party  emblem;  Nomination  by 
petition;  Number  of  signatures  required. 
VOTING  ON  ELECTION  DAY:- 

Use  of  the  ballot;  General  and  local  elections 
separate;  Times  for  holding  elections;  The  Australian 
ballot;  The  party  platform;  New  York's  voting  system; 
Election  officers  and  their  duties;  Electioneering  for- 
bidden; The  polling-places;  The  ballot-boxes;  The  voting 
•booths;  Filing  the  nominations;  Official  and  sample 
ballots;  Instruction  cards;  Secrecy  of  the  ballot;  Opening 
the  polls;  Indentification  of  the  voter;  Prevention  of  re- 
peating; Physical  disability;  Challenges;  How  the  ballots 
are  marked;  Record  of  the  ballot  kept;  Protection  of  the 
•employees;  How  the  votes  are  counted;  Keeping  the  tally- 
sheets;  Announcement  of  the  result;  Statements  of 
officials;  Preservation  of  the  ballots;  Filing  the  returns; 
Canvass  of  the  returns;  Certification  of  the  result; 
Amendments  to  the  constitution. 
INDIRECT  ELECTIONS :- 

Election    of   the    president;    The  electoral    college; 
Election  by  the  house;  Contests  for  the  presidency;  The 
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choice  of  Electors;  Division  of  Electors;  How  the  electoral' 
vote  is  cast;  Party  obligation  of  electors;  Election  by 
commission;  The  electoral  count  act;  Direct  vote  for 
president;  Election  of  United  States  senators;  Controlled 
by  the  machine;  Election  by  direct  vote;  Indirect  election 
of  state  officers. 

BRIBERY  AND  INTIMIDATION:-- 

The  corruption  of  elections;  Laws  not  enforced;  Busi- 
ness and  politics;  Assessment  of  candidates;  Corporations 
forbidden  to  contribute;  Vote-buying  in  New  York;  New 
York  pena!  provisions  against  bribery;  ' 'Entertainment* ' 
of  voters  forbidden;  Use  of  money  restricted;  Indirect 
bribery;  Witnesses  competed  to  testify;  Intimidation 
prohibited;  Coercion  of  soldiers;  Distribution  of  campaign 
funds;  How  the  money  is  spent:  Conspiracy  a  crime; 
Assessments  on  office-holders  illegal;  The  sale  of  office; 
Statements  by  candidates;  Fraud  in  naturalization; 
Expenditures  by  committees;  Personal  expenses;  Judicial 
inquiry  and  penalties;  Weakness  of  the  law;  The  British 
corrupt  practices  act;  Limitation  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  FRAUD:- 

General  laws  insufficient;  Special  law  for  New  York 
city;  State  superintendent  of  elections;  The  floating 
vote;  Card-catalogue  of  voters;  Investigation  of  voters; 
Lodging-house  and  saloon  lists;  Operation  of  the  law; 
The  Massachusetts  plan. 

EXPERIMENT  AND  REFORM :- 

Effect  of  party  prejudice;  Exemption  from  jury  duty; 
Woman  suffrage;  Direct  nominations;  Examination  of 
election  officers;  Voting  machines;  Enforcement  of  law  by 
volunteers;  Anti-bribery  agreements;  Minority  represen- 
tation; Cumulative  voting;  The  initiative  and  referendum; 
The  right  of  petition;  The  recall. 

PARTIES  AND  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  :- 

Origin  of  parties;  Republicans  and  Democrats;  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton;  Minor  parties;  The  Prohibitionists;  The 
Socialist-Labor  party;  The  Socialist  party;  The  People's 
party;  Organization  of  parties;  Committees  and  con- 
ventions;  The    national     committee;  State  committees;. 
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County  committees;  Basis  of  the  machine;  Parties  recog- 
nized by  law;  Character  of  party  machines;  Responsibility 
of  voters;  Legal  regulation  of  parties;  Rules  and  regu- 
lations of  parties;  Rights  of  party  voters;  Tammany  Hall 
organization  described;  Example  of  a  Republican  county 
organization;  Independent  organizations. 

While  there  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  of  letters,  classes  designed  to  aid  and  perfect 
foreign-born  prisoners  in  the  acquirement  of  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  English  language,  it  has  long  been 
realized  that  insufficient  time  was  being  devoted  to 
this  work  to  render  it  as  efficient  as  the  management 
desires.  Therefore,  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
day  classwork,  all  of  the  foreign-born  inmates  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language  meet  an 
inmate  teacher  evenings  for  additional  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  gaining  of  a  vocabulary  of  com- 
mon English  words;  particularly  those  useful  in  the 
daily  reformatory  routine.  Referring  to  this  class, 
numbering  thirteen  at  the  present  writing,  Mr.  Smith 
reports  as  follows: 

"During  the  month  of  May  a  special  night  class  for  newly 
received  and  backward  foreigners  was  established.  This  has 
been  a  prime  success  from  the  date  of  its  inception.  After 
from  three  to  six  weeks'  attendance  in  this  class,  the  pupils  are 
able  to  do  their  regular  day  school  work  with  much  less  difficulty. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  called  "The  Roberts  System."  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  ten  lessons,  the  titles  of  which  are  as 
follows:  1.    Getting  up  in  the  morning 

2.    Getting  wood  to  light  the  fire 

8.    Lighting  the  fire 

4.  Preparing  breakfast 

5.  Table  utensils 

6.  Eating  breakfast 

7.  The  man  washing 

8.  A  family  of  eight 

9.  Welcoming  a  visitor 
10.    Going  to  bed 
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I  append  lessen  One  of  this  series  in  full: 

ENGLISH  FOR  COMING  AMERICANS 

Series  A— First  Lesson 

GETTING  UP  IN  THE  MORNING 


awake 

I  awake  from  sleep. 

open                 : 

I  open  my  eyes. 

look 

I  look  for  my  watch. 

find 

I  find  my  watch. 

see 

I  see  what  time  it  is. 

is 

It  is  six  o'clock. 

must  get  up 

I  must  get  up. 

throw  back 

I  throw  back  the  bed  clothes. 

get  up 

I  get  out  of  bed. 

put  on 

I  put  on  my  pants. 

put  on 

L  put  on  my  stockings  and  shoes 

wash 

I  wash  myself. 

comb 

I  comb  my  hair. 

put  on 

I  put  on  my  collar  and  necktie. 

put  on 

1  put  on  my  vest  and  coat. 

open 

I  open  the  door  of  my  bedroom. 

go  down 

I  go  down  stairs. 

The  teacher  acts  the  lessons,  sentence  by  sentence.  The 
pupils  say  the  words  of  the  sentence  in  concert  with  the 
teacher  as  the  teacher  demonstrates  the  thought  by  movements 
of  his  body  and  facial  expression.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  spelling  in  this  class,  but  very  rapid  progress  is  made  in 
reading  and  writing." 

The  school  director  concludes  his  report  with 
a     statement    which     I     most    heartily     endorse: 

'  'PROGRESS  is  the  word  that  sums  up  the  work  of  the 
educational  department  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1913." 

The  usual  data  pertaining  to  the  school,  the  library, 
and  the  "Summary"  are  further  quoted  from  his 
report: 

"The  number  of  promotions  in  grade  made  during  the  year 
was  8,401.  The  work  of  segregating  the  mentally  deficient 
ipupils  has  been  continued.     We  now  have  two  language,  and 
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four  arithmetic  classes  of  this  kind.  More  than  half  the 
number  thus  segregated  have  been  able  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  when  placed  in  the  regular  grades,  after  from  two  to 
five  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  special  classes. 

' 'The  average  percentage  of  passes  and  failures  for  the 
entire  year  was  as  follows: 

Passed,  77.6  plus,  per  cent 
Failed,  22.4  minus,  per  cent. 

The  best  school  work  was  done  during  the  month  of 
May,  1918,  when  84  per  cent,  passed  the  monthly  examinations 
and  the  poorest  results  were  obtained  during  the  month  of 
November,  1912,  when  only  70  per  cent  passed. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library,  exclusive  of  trades 
journals  and  school  books,  is  6,226.  This  number  includes  487 
bound  volumes  of  magazines.  We  bind  three  consecutive  numbers 
in  one  book  and  circulate  these  volumes  as  regularly  numbered 
books.  The  number  of  bound  volumes  of  trade  journals  is  1,200. 
These  are  placed  in  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
boys  in  their  respective  trades.  The  journals  which  appear  to  be 
in  the  greatest  demand  are  as  follows:  "Automobiles",  "Scientific 
American",  and  "American  Machinist".  Of  the  non-fiction 
books,  biography,  history,  and  travel,  are  the  most  popular.  The 
author  in  greatest  demand  is  Jacob  Riis,  who  seems  to  write 
things  intimately  related  to  the  lives  of  boys.  We  also  have 
about  4,800  school  books,  prayer  books,  and  bibles.  These  are 
in  constant  circulation. 

THe  "Summary"  has  continued  to  publish  the  news  of  the 
week  together  with  local  notes  of  interest  and  contributions 
written  by  inmates.  There  were  two  special  editions  published 
during  the  year;  one  at  Christmas  and  the  other  on  Memorial 
Day.  These  received  favorable  comment  from  the  Elmira 
newspapers." 

Special  Training         In  my  annual  report  to  your 
Class  board  for  the  year  1911,   on 

page  38  of  such  report,  and  again  on  page  40  of  my 
report  for  1912,  in  commenting  upon  the  work  of  the 
school  of  letters,  I  stated  that  I  had  in  mind  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  training  class  composed  of  mentally 
defective  pupils  of  the  school  of  letters  classes.  Such 
a  group  has  now  been  assembled,  its  classrooms  being 
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located  in  the  north  wing,  and  utilizing  several  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  temporary  hospital. 

We  have  in  charge  of  this  department  a  citizen 
officer  of  proven  judgment  and  ability,  and  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  inmate  character,  Rained  by  long  ex- 
perience i  n  the  service  here.  He  is  at  present  assisted 
by  an  inmate  monitor  and  an  inmate  instructor, 
both  carefully  selected  for  this  special  work. 

It  is  the  intent  to  completely  segregate  tlr's  class 
of  inmates  from  the  remainder  of  the  population; 
their  daily  periods  of  open  air  exercise  and  recreation 
being  selected  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  in- 
volve the  meeting  or  mingling  of  this  class,  with  the 
other  prisoners. 

Their  spacious  sleeping  rooms  are  located  near  at 
hand  in  the  north  wing  cell  block;  their  dinitig  room 
adjoins  the  classroom.  The  food  allowed  them  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  credit  dining  roo:» . 

Table  etiquette  is  especially  taught  and  general 
good  manners  and  neat  personal  appearance  insisted 
upon.  It  is  my  purpose  to  benefit  these  inmates  in 
manners,  morals,  physique,  and  mentality,  .and  of 
course,  the  opportunities  for  so  doing  are  largely 
enhanced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  class  is  and 
will  always  be  relatively  small,  as  compared  with  the 
entire  population,  rendering  possible  almost  unlimited 
personal  study  of  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
each  pupil. 

Believing  that  the  present  backward  condition  of 
the  twelve  pupils  now  composing  the  class  justifies 
the  requirement  that  they  endeavor  to  concentrate 
their  minds  upon  few  educational  subjects  rather 
than  many,  I  am  giving  special  effort  at  the  present 
writing,  to  the  improvement  of  the  inmates'  school 
of  letters  work,  in  the  hope  that  whatever  of  value 
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gained  here  will  aid  them  in  their  work  later  on  when 
perhaps  they  shall  have  attained  a  status  rendering 
practicable  their  return  to  the  regular  reformatory 
routine. 

The  initial  work  with  this  group  is  entirely 
experimental  on  my  part,  but  as  far  as  we  have 
progressed,  the  results  have  been  very  encouraging 
and  I  am  sure  your  board  will  note  with  interest  the 
further  development  of  the  class. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  your  board  the  urgent  need  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  especially  organized 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  adult  criminal  of  so 
mentally  defective  a  type  that  he  needs  permanent 
custodial  care.  At  present  there  is  no  place  for  him 
in  the  custodial  institutions  of  the  state.  He  is  a 
misfit  in  the  state  prison  and  perhaps  still  more  so  in 
the  reformatory,  in  whose  routine  of  school,  trade, 
and  military  study  he  is  manifestly  unfit  to  partici- 
pate, by  reason  of  mental  and  in  many  cases  physical 
defects.  At  best  the  reformatory  can  improve  such 
an  one  but  in  a  slight  degree,  and  while  he  is  with  us 
he  is  prone  to  infractions  of  discipline,  due  to  a  lack  of 
self-control;  and  such  .action  on  his  part  cannot  but 
exercise  an  influence  the  reverse  of  salutary,  on  the 
remainder  of  our  population.  I  repeat  that  our  insti- 
tution is  in  no  wise  organized,  equipped,  nor  was  it 
originally  intended  for  the  custody  of  this  class  of 
prisoners. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  at  the  present  writing 
we  are  required  by  law  to  accept  such  prisoners,  if 
committed,  and  while  we  are  most  desirous  of  doing 
the  very  best  we  possibly  can  to  improve  them  while 
they  are  here,  I  have  decided  that  in  future,  prior  to 
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the  departure  of  the  lowest  class  of  these  mentally 
defective  inmates  from  the  institution,  I  will  be  at 
pains  to  notify  supervising  officers  to  whom  they  may 
be  sent,  or  the  local  peace  officers,  in  the  event  of 
their  remaining  with  us  for  their  maximum  period 
of  detention,  that  we  have  ascertained,  from  our 
institutional  experience  with  these  inmates  that  they 
are  defective  mentally,  and  are  released  as  such,  and 
that  I  consider  it  my  duty  in  my  official  capacity  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  facts  as  we  have  learned 
them,  and  therefore  admonish  peace  and  supervising 
officers  to  govern  themselves  accordingly  in  their 
surveillance  over  this  unfortunate  class  of  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  as  soon  as  may  be,  an  institution 
in  this  state  for  the  reception  of  male  criminals  of  the 
mentally  defective  class. 

The  Trades  School  An    ^tensive     amount     of 

most  useful  trades  practice 
has  been  furnished  during  the  past  year  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  large  new  farm  barn,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  my  report.  This  fine  structure,  upon 
which  have  been  engaged  pupils  of  the  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  stone-mason,  plumber,  steamfitter,  black- 
smith, electricity,  and  tinsmith  classes,  is  now  well 
advanced  in  construction  and  has  all  been  built  by  our 
inmates,  under  supervision  of  a  citizen  carpenter 
instructor,  and  the  general  direction  of  our  super- 
intendent of  construction,  Mr.  L.  B.  Tenney. 
Considerable  additional  trades  practice  has  also  been 
had  in  the  completion  of  the  re-constructed  green- 
house and  the  re-constructed  hospital,  together  with 
repairs  and  alterations  to  the  tinsmith  and  plumbing 
shops,  the  bricklaying  classroom,  etc. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  director 

of  the  trades  school,  the  various  classes  have  been 
successfully  conducted  throughout  the  year,  and  his 
usual  statistical  tables  are  appended  hereto: 

TRADES    CLASSES          Instructed  Attendance        PromTimde 

Bartering 135  67                  4 

Bookbinding 66  26  11 

Brass-smithing  60  18                  0 

Bricklaying 197  76                 0 

Cabinet-making   and  Machine 

Wood- working 76  29                  0 

Carpentry 215  76                 9 

Clothing-cutting 38  11                  0 

Frescoing 8  3                 0 

Electricity 11  6                 0 

Hardwood-finishing 68  21                  1 

Horseshoeing 83  27                  0 

House-painting 83  30                 1 

Iron  forging 85  26                 0 

Machinist    140  48                  0 

Moulding  139  51                  0 

Music 66  26                  5 

Photography 9  4                  0^ 

Plastering 42  18                 0 

Plumbing 118  50                  0 

Printing 99  45  3 

Shoemaking 85  33  0 

Sign-painting 58  17                  0 

Steam-fitting     58  18                  0- 

Stenography  &  Typewriting...        53  18  10 

Tailoring 177  33  0 

Tinsmithing  68  31                  0 

Upholstery  61  22  0 

Total 2297  820  44 

Names  repeated (5  12 

Total  nvmber,  different  pupils    2242  808 

Mechanical  Drawing 1084  490  51 
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MEDICAL  REPORT 

While  we  have  had  no  new  epidemics  to  contend 
with  during  the  year,  we  have  admitted  one  hundred 
and  fifty  so-called  "diphtheria  carriers"— cases  with 
bacteriologic  diphtheria  in  their  throats  or  nares, 
upon  arrival  here.  It  always  has  been  necessary  to 
maintain  a  contagious  ward  for  these  cases,  in  order 
to  anticipate  a  general  epidemic  of  the  disease  at  any 
time. 

During  the  year,  eleven  inmates  were  granted  in- 
valid parole.  Each  of  these  cases  was  considered 
incurable.  Such  of  the  inmates  as  were  poorly 
developed  physically,  were  assigned  to  the  gymnasium, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  physical  training  exercises. 

Since  May  1st,  1913,  the  new  hospital  has  been  in 
use.  It  is  well  equipped.  We  are  now  able  to  provide 
good  care  for  all  the  inmates  who  are  ailing. 

General  Statistics 

Admitted  to  the  hospital  from  October  1, 

1912  to  September  30,  1913 222 

Of  the  patients  treated  during  the  year  there 
were: 

Returned  to  cells,  157 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital. .  17 

Transferred  to  Eastern  N.  Y.  Reformatory  4 

Especially  paroled  on  account  of  invalidism  11 

Regularly  paroled 10 

Died 6 

Remaining  in  hospital,  September  30,  1913  18 

Total 233 

Professional  interviews  during  the  year. . .  39,152 
Under  observation  during  the  year 1,249 
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Apropos  of  the  subject  of  paroled  prisoners,  I 
incorporate  an  article  by  Doctor  Christian,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  discussing"  the  results  of  his  personal 
examination  of  one  hundred  prisoners  who  were 
returned  to  the  reformatory  for  violation  of  their 
parole: 

A  STUDY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 
CONSECUTIVE    PAROLE   VIOLATIONS 

-By- 
FRANK  L.  CHRISTIAN,  M.  D. 

Sometime  ago  we  began  a  study  of  the  inmates 
who  were  returned  to  the  reformatory  for  violation  of 
parole.  At  first  this  was  made  from  notes  taken  by 
the  assistant  superintendent;  but,  later,  a  searching 
and  comprehensive  examination  was  made,  and 
entered  as  a  permanent  record. 

We  have  selected  one  hundred  consecutive  failures 
of  paroled  men,  and  have  compiled  the  statistics  that 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Perhaps  the 
statistics  cannot  be  said  to  be  convincing,  because  of 
the  small  number  from  which  they  have  been  compiled; 
however,  tentative  though  they  be,  they  represent 
the  actual  conditions  in  so  far  as  these  hundred  are 
concerned. 

The  average  period  of  detention,  prior  to  parole, 
was  sixteen  months.  This  does  not  differ  from  the 
time  that  is  required  by  the  average  successful  inmate 
in  which  to  earn  his  release.  While  it  is  possible, 
with  a  perfect  record,  to  earn  release  by  parole  in 
thirteen  months;  in  actual  practice,  but  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  able  to  do  this.  The 
average  period  of  detention,  prior  to  parole,  for  all 
inmates,  was  sixteen  months  and  seven  days,  and  in 
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this  effort,  these  parole  violators  seemed  not  to  have 
differed  from  the  average  inmate. 

Eighty-six  of  the  group,  received  regular  trades 
instruction  in  the  reformatory,  and  of  these,  but 
twenty-nine  worked  at  their  trades  while  on  parole 
Only  seven  of  those  who  secured  positions  at  their 
trades  were  unable  to  hold  their  positions  by  reason 
of  lack  of  experience,  and  this  fact  seems  to  reflect 
credit  upon  the  instruction  received  in  the  trades 
school.  The  reason  why  more  of  them  failed  to  work 
at  their  trades  appears  to  be  that  they  are  lacking  in 
certain  attributes  essential  for  success  in  any  under- 
taking—deficiency in  adaptation,  in  ambition,  in  moral 
sense,  and  physical  stamina;  likewise  in  a  lack  of 
stability  and  concentration  of  effort  and  of  purpose. 
So  many  of  them  appear  to  be  mechanically  and 
industrially  unfit.  It  is  commonly  observed  that  the 
delinquent  is  lacking  in  stability;  and  the  record  of 
our  group  confirms  this,  as  but  twenty-six  of  the  men 
held  one  job  while  on  parole.  This  inability  to  con- 
centrate upon  one  task  caused  most  of  them  much 
difficulty,  in  that  they  lost  their  jobs  for  no  good 
reason,  and  were  temporarily  out  of  employment;  with 
its  usual  disastrous  effects.  In  a  few,  the  instability 
was  so  pronounced  that  it  led  directly  to  their  violation 
of  parole  and  return  to  the  reformatory.  In  a  reported 
study  of  one  hundred  normal  persons,  eighty-six  were 
found  to  have  followed  the  same  occupation,  thirteen 
had  changed  once,  and  one  had  three  different  trades. 
This  shows  a  startling  difference  when  compared 
with  the  result  of  our  investigation,  which  follows: 

The  one  hundred  prisoners  assigned  the  following* 
reasons  why  they  changed  their  positions  while  on 
parole: 
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Change  of  employment  by  reason  of: 

Small  wages 16 

Work  being  too  hard 11 

No  work  being  offered  when  they  reported  for  same    5 

Work  not  being  steady 13 

Inexperience— were  not  able  to  retain  their  job9 7 

Being  lazy    6 

Incapacity  to  work— were  cripples  2 

Desire  to  advance  in  their  work 6 

''Wanderlust"- "Hobo"  instincts 8 

Not  liking  their  work  -  instability 27 

Sickness      4 

Not  being  allowed  to  smoke  during  working  hours. .     1 

Twenty-six  held  one  job  while  on  parole,  thirty- 
■eight  held  two  jobs,  fifteen  held  three  jobs,  seven 
held  four  jobs,  and  nine  of  the  number  held  more 
than  this  number  of  positions  during  parole. 

While  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  reformatory 
receives  first  offenders  and,  no  doubt,  such  was  the 
intention  of  its  founders;  still,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  courts  anywhere  from  one  to  six 
times,  and  they  have  been  confined  in  juvenile  insti- 
tutions, jails,  workhouses  and  penitentiaries.  At  a 
recent  parole  court,  there  were  two  hundred  and  ten 
men  authorized  for  parole  by  the  board  of  managers. 
All  these  men  had  complied  with  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  parole;  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
out  of  two  hundred  and  ten,  had  had  experience  in 
other  institution*  prior  to  their  commitment  to  the 
reformatory.  Among  the  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  inmates  who  were  received  this  past  fiscal  year, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  sixty- four  per  cent. 
Tiad  been  previously  confined  in  either  correctional  or 
eleemosynary  institutions.  It  is  therefore  not  unusual 
to  find  that  sixty-nine  of  the  group  had  been  arrested, 
or  confined  in  some  institution  prior  to  their  reception 
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here,    and    that    but   thirty-one   were   actual    first 
offenders. 

In  a  study,  published  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
our  annual  reports,  we  stated  that  out  of  eleven 
thousand  consecutive  admissions,  forty-eight  per 
cent,  gave  a  history  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  three  per  cent,  were  addicted  to  some  form  of  drug 
taking.  In  the  group  at  hand,  sixty-five  used  alcohol. 
Of  this  number,  thirty-four  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
drunk,  while  thirty-one  were  classed  as  occasional 
drinkers. 

There  were  thirty -one  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
original  commitment,  were  diagnosed  as  physically 
below  the  normal.  In  comparison  with  the  average 
reformatory  population  this  proportion  is  small.  The 
one  striking  feature  of  their  physical  examination 
upon  return,  was  the  deplorable  condition  into  which 
they  had  relapsed  in  so  short  a  time.  They  left  here 
strong,  erect,  well  nourished;  many  with  physiques  of 
which  an  athlete  might  well  be  proud;  they  all  had 
had  systematic  exercise  in  either  the  gymnasium  or  in 
military,  and  many  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  both.  A  f  ter 
a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to  one  year,  most  of  them 
had  become  nearly  physical  wrecks.  Late  hours, 
little  rest,  alcohol,  lack  of  proper  nutrition,  and 
dissipation,  had  all  left  their  imprints  upon  these  mis- 
guided lads.  Eighteen  of  the  group  were  victims  of 
drug  habits,  while  the  proportion  in  the  normal  popu- 
lation here  is  three  per  cent.  This  last  character  and 
life  wrecking  habit  had  been  acquired  from  as- 
sociating with  the  underworld;  and  we  have  observed 
that  among  those  admitted  to  the  reformatory,  in 
recent  years,  this  habit  seems  to  be  more  prevalent 
than  formerly. 

The  average  time  which  these  one  hundred  prison* 
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ers  passed  on  parole,  up  to  the  date  of  the  warrant 
issued  for  their  return  as  parole  violators,  was  four 
months.  It  is  customary  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  any  paroled  man  who  fails  to  report 
within  sixty  days.  That  nearly  one-half  of  these 
delinquents  continued  to  report  up  to  the  time  of  their 
arrest,  indicates  that  they  had  at  least  some  regard 
for  the  provisions  of  their  parole. 

The  rules  require  every  paroled  inmate  to  make, 
in  addition  to  his  report  of  arrival  at  destination,  six 
subsequent  reports  at  intervals  of  one  month;  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  should  his  parole  officer  so 
recommend,  he  is  granted  an  absolute  release  from 
the  reformatory,  which  has  no  further  jurisdiction 
over  him.  Six  of  the  men  comprising  the  group 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  and  were  but  awaiting 
the  final  action  of  the  board  of  managers,  when  the 
acts  violating  their  paroles  were  committed. 

Of  the  one  hundred,  all  but  nine  reported  at  some 
time;  and  a  few  of  these  later  confessed  upon  their 
return  that  they  had  no  intention  of  reporting;  as  they 
had  intended  to  go  to  some  distant  state,  or  foreign 
country,  where  we  could  have  no  authority  over  their 
acts.  Some  of  them  had  received  letters  from  the 
superintendent,  or  from  their  parole  officers,  warning 
them  that  unless  their  conduct  should  improve  stern 
measures  would  be  necessary.  These  admonitions 
had  not  the  proper  effect.  One  lad  stated  that 
he  thought  "they  were  a  bluff",  until  the  officer  came 
and  arrested  him;  he  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
when  apprehended. 

Of  the  100  prisoners,  there  were  who: 

Reported  until  time  of  being  arrested 46 

Reported  until  eligible  for  absolute  release    6 

Made  arrival  report  and  6  subsequent  reports 10 

tt  it  U  **         £  it  U  j£ 
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Made  arrival  report  and  3  subsequent  reports 15 

tt  n  a  ti      o  «f  4*  OO 

••  i        "  "      !!!!!.'  is 

Made  arrival  report    only  10 

Made  no  report  after  parole 9 

Returned  voluntarily— on  account  of  being  ill  2 

Were  reinstated  on  parole  before  return,  (twice) ...  4 

That  the  conduct  of  these  men  on  parole  was  not 
exemplary  before  their  re-arrest,  is  evidenced  by  their 
own  admission.  Practically  seventy-five  per  cent,  were 
found  back  in  their  old  haunts— frequenting  the  pool- 
room, the  gambling  house,  and  the  low  saloon.  While 
the  lack  of  companionship  may  have  caused  many  of 
these  to  seek  such  resorts,  there  were  others  who 
deliberately  hunted  up  their  old  pals  and  sought  the 
same  environment  which  a  short  time  before  had 
brought  disaster  to  them.  It  seems  that  the  paroled 
prisoner  does  meet  with  obstacles  when  he  endeavors 
to  improve  his  social  condition.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  slide  down  than  to  climb  up,  and  if  he 
has  no  relatives  or  friends  of  the  right  sort,  he  surely 
stands  in  need  of  courage  and  humility,  of  a  calibre 
not  possessed  by  the  average  paroled  delinquent. 

The  army  and  navy  authorities  will  not  accept 
any  paroled  prisoner  for  enlistment,  and  any  such 
who  are  detected  are  punished  and  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. Eleven  of  the  group  enlisted  in  the  service, 
and  some  of  these  were  detected  and  found  guilty  of 
fraudulent  enlistment  and  served  short  terms  in 
service  prisons. 

Of  tha  100  prisoners,  61  lived  at  home,  (with  parents 

or  relations)  while  on  parole. 
Of  the  100  prisoners  there  were  who: 

Saved  a  certain  amount  of  their  earnings 13 

Gambled  while  on  parole . . .  2i 

Associated  with  bad  companions 73 

Were  convicted  of  crime  and   served   in   other   in- 
stitutions before  beinfr  returned  here 33 

Er  listed  in  the  army 6 

"      "    "    navy 5 
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Of  the  one  hundred,  there  were  fifty-five  who 
were  classed  as  mental  defectives  upon  their  original 
reception  at  the  reformatory.  No  doubt,  if  the 
methods  now  in  use  to  determine  mental  capacity, 
had  been  applied  to  all  of  them  upon  their  return, 
this  number  would  be  considerably  increased.  Fifteen 
of  these  delinquents  were  of  such  limited  mental 
development  that  permanent  custodial  care  will 
probably  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  their 
becoming  recidivists.  The  wanderlust  was  strongly 
developed  in  fourteen  others,  and  the  habit  of  wander- 
ing, together  with  their  general  conduct,  could 
warrant  no  other  classification  than  that  of  vagrants. 

Thirteen  other  unfortunates  were  guilty  of 
perversions,  a  discussion  of  which  is  not  in  place  in 
this  summary. 

In  an  endeavor  to  determine  the  actual  cause  of 
each  relapse,  I  have  secured  a  report  from  the  parole 
officer  of  his  investigation  of  the  violator's  conduct. 
Where  possible,  we  have  had  also  a  report  from  the 
police,  and  in  some  instances,  from  the  parents,  and 
the  employer.  The  inmate  has  been  allowed  to 
tell  his  story,  and  was  also  closely  questioned  by  the 
writer.  From  the  knowledge  thus  gained  I  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  principal  reason,  according 
to  my  belief,  for  the  failures.  In  making  this  classi- 
fication I  have  selected  some  of  the  typical  cases  to 
illustrate  the  apparent  cause  of  relapse.  These  will 
be  given  in  detail  each  under  separate  classification. 

There  were  thirteen  returned  who  had  become  so 
Addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  that  they  were  unable 
to  retain  their  positions.  The  types  differ,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  I  give  here  the  history  of 
two  men  whose  downfall  came  directly  from  their 
insatiable  desire  for  alcoholic  stimulation: 
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authorized  for  parole,  and  was  released  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days,  to  report  to  the  parole  officer  in  New  York, 
and  secure  employment  through  his  aid.  This  man  was 
instructed  to  report  to  the  prison  association  but  failed  to  do 
so.  He  says  he  had  no  intention  of  reporting  when  he  left 
the  reformatory.  He  secured  work,  first  as  a  waiter  and 
then  as  a  clerk;  after  this  he  had  three  or  four  different  jobs 
and  was  incidentally  arrested  for  unlawful  entry.  Later  he 
went  to  Florida,  then  to  Key  West;  he  worked  six  months 
in  the  south  and  then  went  to  Chicago;  thence  to  New  York; 
later  to  Buffalo.  At  the  latter  city  he  was  arrested  for 
unlawful  entry  and  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
thirty  days.  He  was  returned  to  this  institution  at  the 
expiration  of  that  sentence.  He  admits  he  has  been  arrested 
since  he  left  here  and  has  served  sentences,  up  to  thirty  days, 
for  various  offenses.  He  is  an  example  of  the  tramp  who 
will  steal  if  he  is  in  need.  He  has  no  home  and  no  affili- 
ations. Where  his  hat  hangs,  he  is  happy,  and  he  is  not 
altogether  discouraged  by  being  returned.  It  is  simply  an 
incident  in  his  eventful  career.  He  suggests  that  he  will 
always  continue  to  be  a  "Knight  of  the  Road",  and  expects 
that  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  will  from  time  to  time  exact 
just  tolls  from  him.  He  plainly  shows  the  result  of  dissi- 
pation, and  the  whiskey  lines  are  prominent  on  his  face. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  reformatory  treatment  can  do 
v«ry  much  for  him. 

Fourteen  of  those  who  were  returned,  were  of 
such  a  character  that  we  feel  that  they  may  well  be 
classified  as  confirmed  criminals.  They  represent  the 
criminal  residuum  of  this  group,  and  they  have  by  both 
word  and  action,  demonstrated  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  properly  conducting  themselves.  They 
have  openly  asserted  that  they  prefer  a  criminal  career 
and  that  they  could  maintain  themselves  more  easily  by 
this  than  by  honest  labor.  Whether  some  of  these 
may  yet  be  reclaimed  and  whether  their  attitude  is  to 
some  extent  the  result  of  cheap  heroics  the  future  has 
yet  to  determine.  These  men  are  all  considered  as 
mental  defectives  by  the  reformatory  officials.    We 
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have  known  but  very  few  recidivists  who  were  not 
mental  defectives.  They  have  frequently  begun  their 
careers  in  some  eleemosynary  institution  and  have  been 
from  one  to  another  until  they  reached  the  reformatory. 
We  certainly  can  give  no  assurance  that  this  is  their 
last  experience. 

A.  M  ,  received  in  1907  and  paroled  in  1908.  Prior  to 
his  reception  he  had  been  arrested  once  for  burglary  and 
three  times  for  larceny.  H  e  was  sent  here  for  burglary.  He 
was  two  months  delinquent  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
him.  We  found  that  in  the  meantime  he  had  been 
arrested  for  another  burglary  and  was  in  the  penitentiary. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  sentence,  he  was  returned  for 
violation  of  parole.  He  was  out  for  three  years ;  was  arrested 
a  number  of  tiroes,  on  suspicion  of  burglary  and  larceny, 
but  succeeded  in  getting  free— he  says:  *'They  couldn't  get 
me  right "  He  has  been  knocking  about  the  country  con- 
siderably, has  contracted  serious  specific  diseases  and  shows 
the  effects  of  dissipation,  disease  and  alcoholism.  He 
regrets  that  he  was  not  sent  to  Sing  Sing  or  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. He  treats  contemptuously  the  suggestion  that  we 
are  going  to  effect  any  reform  in  him.  He  expects  always  to 
make  a  living  by  preying  upon  society;  hopes  he  will  never 
have  to  come  back  to  the  reformatory  again.  He  has  been 
arrested  at  least  ten  times  for  felonies. 

O.  R.,  was  received  from  New  York  in  1902  for  grand 
larceny.  He  had  a  previous  criminal  history  of  having  been 
arrested  for  larceny  and  also  for  drunkenness.  He  was 
discharged  from  here  in  1905,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
maximum  sentence.  He  was  returned  here  under  a  different 
name  in  1905  and  was  paroled  eighteen  months  later.  Subse- 
quently he  was  arrested  for  larceny  and  served  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary.  One  year  later  he  was  again  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  a  similar  offense;  the  next  year  he 
was  received  at  the  same  institution  for  a  term  of  eleven 
months,  for  burglary.  He  was  returned  here  for  violation 
of  parole  and  transferred  to  the  Napanoch  reformatory. 
While  on  parole  in  New  York,  he  only  worked  four  days;  he 
quit  because  the  work  was  too  hard.  He  failed  to  make  any 
reports.     He  openly  confesses  that  he  is  able  to  make   a 
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living  by  grafting,  although  th«  number  of  times  he  has 
been  committed  to  prison  would  not  indicate  that  he  is  a 
success.  He  says  he  has  followed  a  criminal  career 
for  ten  years  and  that  no  attempt  at  reformation  will  ever 
change  his  determination  to  continue  his  an ti- social  calling. 

There  were  returned,  twenty,  who  were  delinquent 
because  the  unfavorable  environment  to  which  they 
had  returned  prevented  them  from  working  steadily 
—late  hours,  gambling,  and  general  carousing  were 
the  causes  of  disaster;  (included  in  these  are  three 
men  who  came  back  for  making  false  reports,  lying 
-about  working,  wages,  conduct,  etc.). 

Usually  the  family  influences  were  good,  and 
parents,  relatives  and  friends,  did  much  to  aid  the  men 
in  conducting  themselves  properly;  in  obtaining 
positions  and  in  furnishing  homes  for  them.  In  some 
few  instances,  the  home  influences  were  probably  bad, 
and  the  boy  received  no  encouragement  there,  either 
by  word  or  example.  The  stories  of  these  failures 
are  quite  varied  and  full  of  human  interest.  The 
field  for  work  among  the  paroled  prisoners  seems  to 
need  the  help  not  only  of  those  actively  engaged,  but 
of  the  busy  public,  who  are  at  present  doing  little  but 
looking  on.  Many  lads,  without  homes  or  friends, 
paroled  to  a  large  city,  find  in  the  saloon  and  low 
Tesort,  the  warm  welcome  and  comradeship  that  is  not 
offered  elsewhere.  It  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
them  drift  into  unfavorable  environment;  the  wonder 
is,  that  they  all  are  not  so  entangled.  There  is  a 
•distinct  class,  who  have  good  homes  and  excellent 
people,  but  who  for  some  reason  are  the  "black 
sheep"  of  the  flock.  They  are  unable  to  profit  by 
-example  or  teaching,  and  prefer  carousing  and 
gambling,  in  spite  of  the  good  citizenship  of  their 
forbears,  and  the  pleading  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
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them.    We  append  two  radically  different  instances 
of  failure. 

B.  M.,  had  no  friends  or  relatives— was  an  orphan.  He 
was  paroled  in  February  to  Buffalo;  he  made  his  report  of 
arrival  and  five  subsequent  reports.  He  learned  the  machine 
trade  here  and  worked  at  it  outside.  He  saved  some  money, 
and  after  a  time  he  fell  in  with  evil  companions;  took  to 
frequenting  saloons,  and  in  a  fracas  that  followed,  some 
furniture  was  damaged,  and  a  window  was  broken;  so  the 
saloon-keeper  issued  a  warrant  for  him.  He  left  the  town 
and  went  to  Detroit,  hoping  to  avoid  arrest;  returning  in  a 
few  months,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  police  He  did  well; 
reported  and  worked  faithfully,  until  he  associated  with  bad 
companions  and  made  their  habits  his  own. 

A  totally  different  instance  is  as  follows: 

W.,  a  boy  of  keen  intelligence,  bright  and  capable,  first- 
class  book-keeper  and  accountant,  having  pleasing  manners 
and  agreeable  personality;  was  paroled  in  1912.  He  lived 
with  his  father  and  mother;  the  father  being  in  business 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  declined  to  stay  at 
home  evenings— was  out  late  playing  poker  and  shooting 
craps.  While  he  had  a  position,  which  his  father  had  secured 
for  him,  he  felt  certain  that  he  could  make  a  better  living 
by  gambling,  and  could  not  resist  the  apportunity  to  try  to 
make  a  dollar  by  chance.  His  desire  to  live  a  fast  life,  and 
to  be  a  "sport",  is  the  cause  of  his  downfall. 

There  were  a  few,  who  were  returned  for  having 
unlawful  associations  with  lewd  women;  for  living  on 
the  earnings  of  prostitutes;  or  for  being  connected 
with  the  "  'white-slave' '  traffic.  A  typical  history  is 
as  follows: 

S.  D.,  paroled  in  1912  to  work  in  New  York.  He  made 
his  arrival  report  and  one  subsequent  leport  He  was 
then  arrested  at  his  home.  He  claims  that  he  was  living 
with  his  parents.  He  had  been  associating  with  women  of 
questionable  character  and  was  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct  while  in  the  company  of  one  of  these  women.  He 
was  returned  here  for  this  violation  of  parole  rules.     He 
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did  not  work  at  the  trade  at  which  he  had  been  instructed 
in  the  reformatory,  although  he  was  a  good  mechanic.  His 
reports  contained  false  statements,  and  he  also  failed  to 
make  the  necessary  monthly  reports. 

Another  instance  of  violation  of  this  character, 
but  with  an  entirely  different  aspect,  is  found  in  the 
history  of  the  following  named  youth: 

G.  M.,  wap  received  for  assault,  second  degree, in  1912, 
and  paroled  in  1913.  He  had  been  a  notorious  "white 
slaver,"  and  has  frequently  admitted  to  the  writer  that  this 
characterization  of  him  is  true.  He  is  also  a  "gangster' ' 
and  a  "gun  fighter."  He  is  an  Italian  of  the  type  that  is 
so  frequently  connected  with  this  sort  of  crime.  He  was 
paroled  to  New  York  and  was  kept  under  the  watchful 
supervision  of  a  parole  officer,  who  visited  the  place  of  his 
employment  every  other  day;  this  place  being  a  barber 
shop  where  the  parole  officer  conveniently  got  shaved.  For 
^ve  months  the  boy  did  well,  then  relapsed.  He  was  arrested 
for  being  implicated  in  a  "white  slavery"  case  in  which  the 
girl  had  been  taken  from  a  factory  and  placed  in  a  dis- 
reputable house  in  New  York.  This  boy  is  a  mental  defective; 
has  a  coarse  personality;  is  a  moral  imbecile,  and  has  no  idea 
of  clean  living.  However,  he  has  a  fair  working  capacity 
and  is  capable  of  earning  an  honest  living  if  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  do  so. 

While  the  wages  that  most  men  received  upon 
parole  were  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  there  were 
some  who  did  not  receive  a  living  wage,  and  for  them 
it  was  a  struggle  to  live  honestly.  A  study  of  fifty- 
five  cases,  where  we  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  them,  shows  an  average  of 
$10.85  per  week  as  the  amount  received.  There  were 
two  who  might  in  our  opinion  have  continued  on 
parole  had  they  been  able  to  obtain  a  position  at  the 
time  of  their  release,  which  would  have  afforded  them 
a  living  wage.  Many  of  the  men  who  have  no  home, 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  board  and  lodging,   have 
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difficulty  in  obtaining  enoagh  wage3  to  enable  them 
to  have  a  reasonable  sum  after  their  board  has  been 
paid,  Mo3t  of  then  paid  fron  $4.59  to  $5.03  per  week 
for  board.  There  were  sone  who  did  not  receive 
more  than  six  or  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  these  had 
very  little  to  show  for  their  week's  work. 

Fifteen  of  them  change!  their  labor  because  of 
insufficient  wage3.  An  example  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  one  lad  is  as  follows: 

This  lad  was  paroled  in  1912,  to  work  for  a  plastering: 
company  in  New  York  city.  They  had  promised  him  ten* 
dollars  a  week  and  upon  his  reporting  for  work,  they  refused' 
to  pay  him  mare  than  $4.03.  He  was  unable  to  live  on  this 
amount,  left  the  city,  went  to  New  England;  and  from  there 
drifted  about  until  he  finally  found  himself  in  the  police 
station,  charged  with  larceny. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  boy  who  was  paroled  in  May  to 
New  York,  city  to  work  as  a  waiter,  for  $5. 00  berweek;  this 
arrangement  did  not  hold  good,  and  he  was  obliged  to  find  his 
own  board.  He  left  the  position  and  went  to  work  for  his 
father,  for  which  labor  he  received  no  compensation.  On 
Sunday  he  went  to  Coney  Island,  and  was  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  "lift"  a  fat  wallet  on  his  way  home. 

While  the  two  men  mentioned  in  the  foregoing, 
might  have  violated  their  paroles  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, still,  the  fact  that  they  were  hard  pressed 
for  nnney,  and  were  not  receiving  enough  to  maintain 
themselves,  was  sufficient,  in  their  minds,  to  justify 
them  in  resorting  to  other  means  to  obtain  funds. 
Their  ethical  standards  are  not  sufficiently  developed, 
to  stand  between  stealing,  and  an  empty  stomach. 

But  two  were  returned  for  strictly  technical 
violations  of  their  parole.  B 3th  of  these  were,  after 
a  short  period  of  detention  at  the  reformatory,  granted 
a  special  parole  by  the  board  of  managers, 

0.  B.,  was  re  26i  ved  fro  n  Westchester  county  for  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons.     He  hai  three  previous  convictions; 
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one  for  drunkenness.  He  had  been  twice  in  the  penitentiary 
for  the  crime  of  petit  larceny.  After  sixteen  nonths  he  was 
iparoled  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Five  months  later  we  received 
notice  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  intoxication,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  return.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
made  strenuous  denials  to  the  charge  that  hsd  been  brought 
against  him,  and  a  re-investigation  of  his  case  was  ordered. 
Asa  result  of  this,  he  was  again  paroled,  after  two  months 
of  detention  in  the  reformatory.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
in  the  government  service;  is  reporting  regular  y,  and  has 
thus  far  justified  the  management's  confidence  in  him 

Another  instance  is  as  follows: 

A.  R.,  was  received  in  1910  snd  paroled  in  1911.  He 
went  to  work  on  the  rairoad,  and  remained  there  for  ihree 
' or  four  months.  After  this  he  abandoned  his  position  and 
secured  work  with  a  moving  van.  He  allege- d  that  he  worked 
up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest.  He  failed  to  report,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  eixty  days  a  warrant  was  issued  for  him 
and  he  was  returned.  He  alleges  that  he  failed  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  required  to  make  more  reports  and  to 
-state  that  he  was  working.  Investigation  was  made  of  his 
statements  and  they  were  found  tobe  correct,  and  six  weeks 
later  he  was  again  released  upon  parole. 

For  those  who  are  unfortunate,  or  unable  to 
succeed,  the  reformatory  affords  a  refuge.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  paroled  men  return  to  us  for  a  day  or 
two,  while  seeking  employment.  Each  year,  also,  a 
number  who  are  ill,  or  injured,  return  and  are  cared 
for  in  the  institutional  hospital.  There  were  two 
instances  of  this  sort  in  the  group  under  discussion. 
An  example  follows: 

A.  M.,  was  received  from  New  York  in  1912;  he  was 
committed  here  for  grand  larceny  and  had  been  twice 
arrested  previously,  but  was  discharged  each  time  for  lack 
of  evidence.  He  was  instructed  in  the  plumbing  trade  here; 
but,  being  unable  to  secure  employment  at  his  *rtde,  he  was 
parMed  to  work  on  a  farm,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  there  he  suffered  an  injury  to  his  right  hat  d  which 
resulted  in  blood  poisoning,  and  he  returned  to  the  reformatory 
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for  treatment  Upon  bis  recovery  be  was  re-paroled,  upon 
our  being  able  to  obtain  for  him,  employment  at  his  trade. 
He  is  still  working,  reporting  regularly,  doing  well;  and  the 
writer  has  personal  knowledge  that  he  is  receiving  a  wageof 
eighteen  dollars  per  week. 

In  a  number  of  previous  reports,  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  large  percentage  of  our  inmates 
who  are  mentally  deficient.  It  is  generally  reported, 
by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  inmates  of  correctional  institutions, 
that  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  them  are  mentally 
abnormal.  Fifty-five,  of  the  ones  under  discussion, 
were  considered  by  us  to  be  mentally  defective;  and 
this  fact  alone  may  have  been  a  sufficient  handicap 
to  cause  many  of  them  to  fail  when  left  dependent 
upon  their  own  resources.  We  have  attributed  the 
direct  failure  of  thirty-five,  in  this  group,  to  such 
mental  condition.  While  many  of  these  men  are  able 
to  conduct  themselves  very  well  in  an  institution,  and 
may  make  some  progress  both  in  school  and  in  trade, 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  when  at 
large.  Those  who  have  friends  or  relatives  who  are 
interested  in  them,  and  who  will  give  them  close 
supervision,  may,  with  such  aid,  manage  to  keep  within 
the  law.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  bright  boy  to 
make  his  way,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
so  that  it  is  not  unusual,  andean  well  be  expected,  that 
these  defective  lads  will  be  unable  to  conduct  them- 
selves according  to  the  provisions  of  their  parole 
Fifteen,  of  these  defectives,  were  of  such  alow  mental 
grade  that  they  should  have  permanent  custodial  care. 
We  were  fairly  certain,  before  parole,  that  unless  they 
should  have  watchful  and  almost  daily  supervision, 
they  would  be  classed  among  the  failures.  These 
few  represent  a  special  class  for  which  the  reforma- 
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tory,  or  any  other  correctional  institution  can  do  but 
little.  We  may  be  able  to  improve  them  somewhat; 
but  such  progress  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  inmate.  They  are  usually  sent  to  us 
after  having  been  confined  in  a  number  of  other 
institutions,  and  all  previous  efforts  have  failed  to  aid 
them  or  to  materially  improve  their  condition.  They 
are  frequently  sent  to  us  with  an  ill-founded  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  which  the  other 
institutions  have  failed  to  accomplish.  These  lads 
are  handicapped  by  nature;  their  ability  to  learn  or 
to  improve  is  limited.  Their  intellectual  faculties 
have  already  been  developed  to  their  maximum 
capacity,  and  nature  has  not  endowed  them  for 
further  improvement.  Neither  pedagogy  or  medical 
science  has  yet  discovered  any  process  by  which  we 
can  add  quality  of  brain  to  the  unfortunate  whom 
nature  has  denied  his  full  share.  They  are  men  in 
stature,  but  children  in  mind;  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  whose  utmost 
mental  efforts  will  about  equal  a  bright  boy  of  seven 
or  eight,  and  the  unfortunate  aspect  of  it  all  is,  that 
the  first  lad  has  progressed  as  far  as  he  will  ever  be 
able.  In  many  instances,  it  does  not  require  the  aid 
of  any  system  or  method  to  diagnose  ftieir  mental 
condition;  it  is  quite  plain  to  even  the  casual  observer. 
These  boys,  when  paroUd,  frequently  get  into  diffi- 
culties, are  apprehended  and  returned.  It  is  futile 
to  suppose  that  the  reformatory  can  change  these 
unfortunate  lads  from  imbeciles  to  intelligent  boys; 
you  cannot  grow  wheat  on  barren  soil;  and  you  cannot 
grow  knowledge,  in  a  boy  who  has  not  the  mental 
ability  to  grasp  and  retain  the  instruction  which  it  is 
desiied  to  impart  to  him.  In  most  of  the  cases,  it  is 
impossible    to   accomplish    much    in    the    way    of 
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permanent  improvement,  and  the  failure  is  not  due 
to  the  methods  that  are  employed,  but  can  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  fault  of  the  material  upon 
which  these  efforts  are  expended.  These  men  belong 
primarily  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  the 
reformatory  was  never  intended  or  devised  for  the 
reception  or  detention  of  such  as  these;  they  are  a 
hindrance  to  the  work;  a  perpetual  clog;  and  better 
results  could  be  obtained  with  the  reelaimable  boys,  if 
these  misfits,  were  permanently  excluded. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  mental  status  of  a 
number  of  these  delinquents,  I  here  give  a  summary 
of  a  few  cases,  quoted  verbatim  from  our  records: 

1.  A.,  paroled,  and  arrested  within  a  few  weeks;  is  a 
weak  specimen  both  men  tally  and  physically;  simple-minded; 
lacks  resistive  power;  is  without  good  judgment;  makes 
silly  statements  and  is  easily  led  by  the  suggestion  of  others. 
His  mental  condition  is  of  such  character  that  no  further 
improvement  can  be  expected  of  him.  His  failure  is  due  to 
lack  of  mental  development  and  there  is  practically  no  hope 
of  making  any  decided  change  in  him. 

2.  B.,  paroled  as  a  laborer,  made  three  reports;  has  been 
arrested  for  drunkenness;  spends  his  money  in  saloons; 
recently  arrested  for  petty  larceny:  has  been  associating  with 
rowdies,  drunkards  and  loafers.  He  is  a  marked  type  of  low 
grade  imbecile,  and  one  of  the  most  pronounced  specimens  of 
physical  degeneracy  that  we  have  ever  had.  He  is 
incompetent,  and  irresponsible,  and  should  be  placed  in 
permanent  custodial  care.     He  is  a  menace  to  the  community. 

3.  C,  was  paroled  to  New  York,  had  three  or  four 
positions  which  he  lost  in  succession;  finally  was  taken  in  by 
some  col j red  people,  from  whom  he  stole  wearing  apparel; 
later  became  associated  with  an  ex-convict.  He  is  a  feeble- 
minded boy,  whom  we  classify  as  a  high  grade  imbecile.  He 
is  unable  to  maintain  himself;  has  no  regard  for  his  personal 
appearance,  or  associates.  He  is  sexually  abnormal.  His 
mental  condition  was  not  diagnosed  at  once,  as  he  has  a 
pleasing  manner,  and  is  apparently  bright  and  clever:  but  the 
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deception  is  superficial.  Thi3  is  a  common  condition  in  this 
tyj>e  of  moron.  His  moral  perversions  are  decidedly  fixed, 
and  the  probability  of  his  recovery  from  them  is  exceedingly 
remote. 

4.  D.,  was  paroled  in  February,  to  work  for  a  farmer; 
did  not  like  the  farm  job  and  ran  away:  Sent  the  writer  a 
note  reading  as  follow*:  "Dear  Doctor:— I  hate  to  disappoint 
you,  but  I  hear  them  Lehigh  whistles  a-calling  me;  good 
bye,  D  "  He  was  found,  cold  and  hungry,  in  a  neighboring 
city,  and  returned.  He  is  a  mental  defective,  and  gave  a 
history  that  would  indicate  that  this  is  congenital.  He  has 
spent  practically  all  his  life  in  jails  and  ins  i'ut ions:  Says 
U  e  (en  dollars  he  received  when  he  left  the  reformatory  was 
the  most  money  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  He  is  a  simple- 
minded  lad,  inclined  to  violent  outbreaks  of  temper  if  not 
handled  with  judgment.  Und^r  the  supervision  of  one  who 
understands  his  mental  shortcomings;  he  is  a  good  worker 
and  well  behaved. 

5.  E.f  paroled  in  1910;  worked  here  at  the  trade  of 
b'ick-laying.  Made  four  reports;  received  a  nu.noer  of 
warnings  from  the  parole  officer,  and  was  once  re-instated 
on  parole.  Later,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  vagrancy. 
He  was  arrested  five  times  while  on  parole,  and  was 
discharged  each  time  for  lack  of  evidence.  He  is  mental'y 
deficient,  dull  and  stupid,  he  sees  nothing  unusual  in 
stealing  from  the  railroad,  and  car  burglaries  are  his 
specialty.  He  is  somewhat  confused  as  to  time  and  place; 
and  is  an  imbecile  with  criminal  instincts. 

6.  F.,  paroled  in  1911,  did  not  report,  and  went  west, 
*  here  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.  He  went  to  a  farm, 
where  he  had  been  working,  to  collect  some  money  which  he 
claimed  the  farmer  owed  him,  and  being  unable  to  collect 
it,  he  stole  some  articles  from  the  farmers  home.  He  is 
mentally  defective;  his  moral  sens  bilities  are  stunted,  he 
has  wandered  about  the  country  without  any  purpose. 
Owing  to  his  lack  of  mental  development  he  probably  will 
never  he  able  to  properly  conduct  himself  without  custodial 
care. 

7.  G.,  was  paroled  in  1912,  to  Buffalo.  He  has  not 
worked,  he  alleges,  because  of  ill  health;  although  he  was 
found  physically  normal  upon  his  return.    He  refused  to- 
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work,  while  on  parole,  and.spent  his  time  in  the  saloons,  pool- 
rooms and  bowling  alleys;  stayed  out  all  night,  and  defied  his 
mother.  He  has  eight  brothers,  and  six  of  them  are  at 
present  serving  sentences  in  different  prisons  in  this  country. 
He  has  a  sister  who  is  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum.  He  is  a 
medium  grade  imbecile,  lacking  in  moral  susceptibility, 
stability  and  judgment.  He  is  a  typical  representative  of 
the  congenital  imbecile  with  criminal  tendencies.  He  has 
all  the  physical  appearance  of  a  good,  strong,  robust  boy. 
He  has  a  special  enmity  toward  the  probation  officer  whom, 
he  alleges,  watched  him  so  closely  he  couldn't  steal! 

8.  H.,  paroled  in  1912;  returned  in  1913.  He  is  a 
moron;  a  simple  lad,  defective  mentally,  and  physically 
much  below  normal;  a  weakling,  easily  influenced,  without 
will  power  or  stability.  We  cannot  expect  much  from  himr 
evenaf  »er  further  treatment. 

9.  I.,  paroled  in  1912;  returned,  1913.  He  left  the  city 
without  permission,  did  not  work,  and  would  not  stay  at 
home;  slept  at  any  place  he  could  find  a  bed.  He  evaded 
the  parole  officer,  and  lied  about  work,  in  his  reports. 
Physically  he  is  in  poor  condition;  has  stigmata  of  physical 
degeneracy;  is  a  low  grade  imbecile;  is  irresponsible  for  his 
conduct,  and  is  devoid  of  judgment,  and  will  power;  is  a  poor, 
simple  Polish  lad,  stutters  frightfully,  and  cannot  make 
hi  mi-  elf  understood  without  tremendous  effort;  is  mentally 
defective,  and  a  misfit.  Little  can  ever  be  expected  of  him 
and  he  needs  permanent  custodial  care. 

10.  J.,  paroled  in  1913;  returned  in  1913.  Was  arrested 
for  stealing  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  he  had  been  drir.kinS 
frequently;  he  also  attempted  to  steal  a  bicycle  which  he  had 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan.  He  has  no  moral  appre- 
ciation; steals  fron  choice;  drinks  heavily,  and  masturbates; 
he  is  a  medium  grade  imbecile,  devoid  of  judgment,  will 
power,  and  mental  balance;  he  is  fairly  robust;  has  !  several 
marks  of  degeneracy;  is  a  weak-minded,  irresponsible  boy 
and  a  sexual  hypochondriac;  he  is  without  reason  or  judg- 
ment; should  not  be  allowed  at  large;  is  a  fit  subject  for 
custodial  care  and  aasexualization.  The  ultimate  outlook 
for  this  boy  is  not  encouraging. 

11.  K.,  paroled  in  1912;  returned  in  1913.  He  did  not 
make  reports,  ran  away  from  home  without  permission,  got 
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drunk,  is  mentally  stupid  and  poorly  endowed;  has  no  judg 
mentor  will,  is  irresponsible,  morally  obtuse  and  intemperate; 
he  is  physically  in  good  health,  but  is  undersized.  He  is  dull, 
stupid,  and  his  mind  works  very  slowly.  He  is  a  simpleton, 
and  requires  custodial  care. 

12.  L.,  paroled  in  1912;  returned  in  1913.  He  left  the 
city  without  permission,  enlisted  in  the  navy,  deserted,  went 
to  Philadelphia;  broke  into  a  jewelry  store  and  was  sent  to 
jail.  Physically  good,  mentally  deficient;  a  moral  imbecile, 
and  to  a  large  extent  irresponsible  for  his  conduct.  He  has 
a  "'ramj)"  mind,  is  lacking  in  judgment  and  without  any 
real  sense  of  responsibility;  he  has  doubts  about  honest 
living  being  profitable.     He  has  decided  criminal  tendencies. 

13.  M.,  piro!ed  ir  1!M2;  returned,  1913.  He  has  been 
arrested  three  times  before,  on  suspicion,  and  for  malicious 
disturbance;  he  is  seriously,  mentally  defective;  medium 
grade  imbecile,  low  moral  standards;  a  defective  delinquent; 
weak,  and  to  some  ex  tent  irresponsible;  he  would  not  work 
and  alleges  that  hi*  found  graft  to  be  easier  than  work;  he 
associates  with  thieves  and  loafers  and  is  proud  of  his 
acquaintances  in  the  criminal  world.  He  uses  cocaine  and 
narcotics  and  is  pleased  at  these  accomplishments.  He  is  a 
petty  thief,  a  rowdy,  and  a  gangster  of  the  low,  cowardly 
type.  Future  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  He  should  be 
assexualized,  and  possibly  confined  in  some  institution 
custodial  in  character. 

14.  N.,  paroled  in  1913;  returned  in  1913.  He  stole; 
and  left  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  paroled.  He  had  five 
different  jobs  in  four  months;  he  has  a  fair  working  mentality; 
ethically,  he  is  devoid  of  all  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
others.  He  is  apparently  without  character  and  is  a  natural 
thief;  he  is  weak  both  mentally  and  physically  and  is 
spineless;  unable  to  resist  temptation  if  an  opportunity  to 
*teal  presents  itself. 

15.  O.,  received  in  1910;  paroled  in  1912.  He  went 
away  without  permission,  did  not  report,  stole  money  from 
his  employer,  and  was  sent  to  a  penitentiary.  Is  a  moron,  a 
moral  weakling;  lacks  stability  and  judgment,  and  is  without 
any  definite  idea  of  responsibility  for  his  acts.  He  thinks 
he  should  have  another  "chance*',  every  time  he  violates  the 
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law.     He  had  eight  jobs  in  ten  months;  is  inclined  toward 
vagrancy;  is  irresponsible  and  of  poor  mental  capacity. 

RECAPITULATION 

Failed  by  reason  of  alcoholism 13 

"                  "        vagrancy 6 

"                  "         environment  20 

"                  *'         being  probable   recidivists 14 

"                  "         associating  with  evil  women 4 

"                  "         small  wages 2 

"                 ."         being  mentally  defective 37 

"                  "         return  upon  technical  violation. .  2 

*'                  "         voluntary  return 2 

100 

While  our  subjects  have  failed  in  this  first 
attempt  to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the 
requirements  of  parole,  it  does  not  follow  that  s  me 
future  effort  of  theirs  will  not  be  successful.  It  is 
our  custom  to  send  the*e  par  >le  violators  t">  the 
Napanoch  reformatory,  and  af  ter'a  course  of  training 
there,  they  are  again  released  upon  parole. 

Some  few,  may  have  been  upon  parole  from  two 
to  three,  or  more  times,  and  then  have  finally  succeeded 
in  properly  conducting  themselves.  The*  unsuc- 
cessful remainder  will  assist  in  populating,  either  the 
penal  or  eleemosynary  institutions. 

Statistics  of  the  Napanoch  reformatory,  show 
that  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  parole  violators 
who  are  transferred  there,  and  later  paroled,  finally 
secure  their  absolute  release. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

of 
The  New  York  State  Reformatory 

for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NET  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

The  total  cash  expenditure  for  maintenance  of 
the  institution,  including  industries,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1913,  is  $349,911.78. 

The  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $6,436.21 
more  than  the  inventory  at  the  beginning,  and  there 
are  no  accounts  payable. 

The  cash  expenditure,  as  stated  above,  makes  the 
gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year,  $349,911  78. 
This  amount  is  reduced,  however,  by  the  increase  in 
inventory,  $6,436.21,  and  by  the  credits  on  account  of 
sales  from  industries,  sales  from  old  materials, 
maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners,  etc., 
amounting  to  $58,702.29,  making  the  net  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year, $284, 773. 28,  as  shown 
by  the  following  statement: 

Officers  and  Employees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 
Officers   and  Employees, 

General 115,995  42 

Maintenance   Allowance, 
General 6,152  53    122,147  95 

Instructors    and     Parole 

Agents 29,17183 

Maintenance     Allowance 

tosame 672  00     29,843  83    151,991  7* 

Expenses  of  Managers  and 

Officers  2,200  17 

Provisions 48,U48  62 

Household  Stores 15,955  56 

Clothing 17,486  20 

Fuel  and  Light 19,320  19 

Hospital  and  Medical 1,179  56- 
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Transportation  of  Inmates  22,867  36 

Ordinary  Repairs 6,854  68 

Miscellaneous: 

General 5,606  24 

Amusements     446  88 

Educational. 2,118  72 

Postage 1,326  06 

Stationery A??6.2*  10,782  14 

Farm,  Garden  and  Shops  Balance  Credit       41  42 
Total  net  cost,  (exclusive  oj  industries)  296,044  69 

296,086  11    293.086  11 

Net  Cost,  as  above 296,044  69 

Industries: 

Clothing:,  Mfg,   Cr.,     ..  4,932  08 

Coffee,  Mfg.,Cr. 875  36 

Sosp,  Mfg ,  Cr., 8,440  28 

Stationery.,  Mfg  ,  Cr.,  . .  904  66 

M  iscellaneous,  M  f g. ,   Cr. ,  129  04 

Less  Net  Earnings  of  Industries  10,271  41 

Net  cost  of  Maintenance,  (including.  Industries)       284,773  28 

ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  NET 
MAINTENANCE  COST 
(Average  number  of  Inmates,  1,381.82) 
Officers  and  Employees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 

Officers  and  Employees,  General 242 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents 069      .301 

Expenses  of  Managers  and  Officers .004 

Provisions .  .096 

Household  Stores .032 

Clothing .086 

Fuel  and  Light .088 

Hospital  and  Medical .003 

Transportation 044 

Ordinary  Repairs .011 

Miscellaneous .022 

Farm,  Garden  and  Shops  Credit 0001 

Net  Per  Capita  Per  IH&m  Cost  (Exclusive 

of  Industries)  ! 6849 

~1»5    ^68fr 


Net  Cost,  Brought  Forward  .6849- 

Less  Earnings  of  Industries .0203 

Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  of  Mainten- 
ance, Including  Industries .6646- 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  GROSS  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913 

In  the  preceeding  statement,  showing  the  net 
cost  of  maintenance,  account  is  taken  of  the  credits 
for  the  sales  from  the  industrial  departments,  sales  of 
old  materials,  maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners, 
etc.  Payments  on  account  of  such  sales  have  not  all 
been  received,  however,  and  such  amounts  as  have 
been  received  have  been  turned  over  to  the  state 
treasurer,  as  required  by  law,  and  cannot  be  used  by 
the  institution  unless  especially  appropriated.  Also 
the  amount  of  increase  in  inventory  is  deducted  from 
the  amount  expended.  There  being  no  accounts 
payable,  the  amount  that  has  been  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  including 
industries,  is  tha  amount  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  expend  in  cash,  $349,911.78,  as  shown  in  the 
following  statmer.t: 

Officers  and  Employees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 
Officers    and  Employees, 

General 115,995  42 

Maintenance  Allowance. . 

General 6.152  53     122,147  95 

Instructors  and    Parole 

Agents 29,171  83 

Maintenance  Allowance, 

to  same 672  00      29,843  83    151,991  78 

Expenses  of  Managers  and 

Officers 2,200  17 

Provisions     (Exclusive    of 

Home  Products) 43,761  07 

Household   Stores 8,570  61 

Clothing 17,101  69 

Fuel  and  Light 21,841  49 

Hospital  and  Medical 1,908  80 

Transportation  of  Inmates  22,493  20 

Ordinary  Repairs 5, 356  65 

Miscellaneous 

General 5,500  85 

Amusements 479  30 
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Educational 2,272  36 

Postage    1,690  02 

Stationery 1,577  85      11,520  38 

Farm,  Garden  and  Shop 
Supplies  Balance  (Including 
Vegetables  raised) 10,355  59 


Gross  Cost  Exclusive  of  Industries 

297,101  33 

Clothing.  Mfg. 

13,357  57 

Coffee,  Mfg.,      

19,223  83 

Soap,  Mig. , 

17,0y6  96 

Stationery,  Mfg 

2,871  67 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg., 

260  42 

52,810  45 

Gross  Cost  oj  Maintenance  {Including  Industries)     349,911  78 

ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  GROSS 
MAINTENANCE   COST 
(Average  Number  of  Inmates,  1,381.82) 
Officers  and  Emyloyees  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 

Officers  and  Employees,  General 242 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents 059  ,301 

Expenses  of  Managers  and  Officers .004 

Provisions ,087 

Household  Stores .017 

Clothing .034 

Fuel  and  Light .043 

Hospital  and  Medical .004 

Transportation  of  Inmates .044 

Ordinary  Repairs .011 

Miscellaneous .023 

Farm,  Garden  and  Shops  Balance .021 

Cfross  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  (Exclusive  of 

Industries) .589 

Industries .105 

Grots   Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  including 
Industries .694 

CASH.  DEPT  ArfD  PROPERTY 

STATEMENT 

Cash  on  Hand: 

September  30,  .  912 6,186  20 

September  30,  1913 4,943  85 
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Decrement 1,242  36 

Accounts  Receivable: 

September  30,  1912 

Maintenance        649  60 

Industries  6,632  36  7,181  86 

September  30,  1913 

Maintenance         690  97 

Industries  1,865  64_  2,546  61 

Decrement 4,636  24 

Accounts  Payable: 

September  30,  1912 .00 

September  3  ,  1913 -  .00 

Cost  of  Property  as  shown 
by  Inventories: 

September  30,  1912 

Maintenance  160,733  28 

Industries  6,448  66  167,181  94 

September  30,  1913 
Maintenance  159,110  75 
Industries        14,497  40         173,608  15 

Increment 6,426  21 

Receipts   Forwarded  State 
Treasurer  during  Fiscal 
Year 
Miscellaneous. .  3,637  70 

Industries    59, 70S  83  63,347  53 

Received  from     appropri- 
ations 

Chapter  810,  Laws,  1911  5,000  00 

Chapter  546,  Lars,  191t  301,000  00 

Chapter  547,  Laws,  1912  32,669  43 

Chapter  791,  Lows,  19 IS  10,000  00 

Net  cost  of  Maintenance  284,773  *8 

Total  364,547  02    364,647  02 
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Tabic  Shoving  By  Months  the  Sales  of  Each  Industry 
Fiscal  Y*ar  Ending  September  30,    1913 


1912 


October 
November  . 
December  . 

1913 
January 
February    . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July    

August    . . . 
September  . 

TOTAL 


Clothing 
Mfg. 


134  50 
1557  50 
2854  72 

1450  00 

1417  00 

234»  00 

1349  10 

16  00 

1073  00 

9  50 

1054  50^ 

233  50 


13498  32 


Coffee 

Roasting 
Mfg. 


3489  36 

983  91 

1819  02 

2567  44 
1331  24 
1177  05 
1536  57 
1939  93 
1400  43 
1640  85 
14.4  00 
467  9? 

19797  73 


Soap 

Stationery 

Mfg. 

uu. 

2359  46 

360  89 

794  £6 

171  28 

1888  96 

329  74 

2130  40 

353  49 

928  89 

216  J  5 

1344  51 

252  06 

1917  45 

378  21 

V02  04 

230  28 

1879  23 

162  35 

•2099  01 

287  79 

1217  49 

298  53 

824  63 

307  09 

17986  63 

3348  66 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Mfg. 


65  00 
44  46 


78  32 
24  00 

21  00 

72  00 
30  00 
87  00 
30  00 


Total 


6409  21 
3551  71 
6892  44 

6579  65 
3918  08 
5122  62 
5202  33 
1088  25 
4587  01 
4067  15 
4051  52 
1563  15 


401  78  55083  12 


Table  Shorting  by  Months  the  Earnings  or  Losses  of  Each 
Industry,  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913 


1912 

Clothing 
Mfg. 

Coffee 

Rjasiing 

Mfg 

Soap 
Mfg. 

Stationery 
Mfg. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Mfg 

Net 
Earnings 

October 

November    . . . 

December.  ... 

1913 

January  • 

r  ebruary ..  — 

March 

Amil 

49  14 

569  08 

1043  08 

529  80 
517  75 
858  29 
492  94 

585 
892  06 

3  47 

3*6  30 

85  32 

154  28 
4H  50 
80  43 

113  52 
58  86 
52  04 
67  94 
85  78 
61  92 
72  65 
6ft  85 
20  69 

449  98 
151  53 
360  25 

406  29 
177  15 
256  42 
3*5  68 
172  03 
358  39 
400  31 
232  19 
100  06 

97  50 
46  27 
89  08 

95  49 
58  61 
68  10 
102  17 
62  21 
43  86 
77  75 
80  65 
82  96 

20  88 
14  28 

25  15 
7  71 

6  74 

23  12 
9  64 

11  88 
9  64 

771  78 

824  66 

1572  84 

1170  25 
820  08 
1234  85 
1086  47 
325  87 
879  85 
663  72 
773  87 
298  67 

Say .:.::.:..: 

June 

July    

August 

September  .... 

TOTAL 

4932  08 

875  36 

3430  28 

904  65 

129  04 

1027141 
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STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  30,   1913 

Chapter  822,    Laws  of  1911 
Repairs   and    Equipment 

"B  ' 6,000  Ofr 

Expended  to  September 

30,  1912, 4,715  57 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913  344  94       5,060  51 
Balance    (re-appropriated)  939.49 


6,000  00        6,000  00 


Reconstruction  of  Hospi 

ital  "C" 4,500  00 

Expended    to    September 

80,  1912 2,916  24 

Expended,      fiscal      year 

ending    September   30, 

1913 1,557  33       4,473  57 

Balance  not  appropriated  26  43 


4,500  00        4,500  00- 


Chapter  811,    Laws  of  1911 

Reconstruction  of  in- 
terior of  Hospital  "D"  6,678  30- 

Expended  to  beptember 
30,  1912 6,508  16 

Expended,  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 
1913 167  59       6,675  75 

Balance  not  appropri- 
ated.   255  00 


6,678  30       6,678  30 


Cell  Block  "E" 146  56. 

Expended  to  September 

30,  1912 46  58 

Expended,      fiscal     year 

ending    September  30, 

1913 00  4658 


Balance      not     appropri- 
ated    99  98 


146  56  146  56. 
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Plumbing,      Sewage     Re- 
pairs, etc.,  *'K" 766  70 

Expended,  September  30, 
1912 60  96 

Expended. fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913        652  62  723  58 

Balance     re-appropriated  42  12 

765  70  765  70 

Chapter    5S0,    Laws    1912 
Rental    of    Coal   Trestle 
;>  A''       .  500  00 

Expended  to  September 

30,  1912 125  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, . . 
1913 375  00  500  00 


500  00  500  00 


Repairs,  Improvement  and 
Extension,   Farm  Build- 


ings "B  B" 15,000  00- 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913    13,588  36 

Bills  Payable 37  99     13,626  35 

Balance  Available 1,373  65 

16,000  00      16,000  00 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and 

New  Equipment 

"C<T      8,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1913  43  02 
Balance  Available 2,956  98 


3,000  00        8,000  00 


-ing  Drawing  School 
"DO' 


Building  "D  D" 3,000  00; 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913      1,409  49 

Bills  Payable 166  67       1,576  06 

Balance  Available 1,423  94 

8,000  00       3,000  00 
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Repairing         Bricklaying 

Class  Building  "E  E"  2,000  0O 

Expended,  fiscalyear end- 
ing September  80,  1913         646  15 

Bills  Payable 261  00         907  16 

Balance  Available 1.0  2  85 

i,00U  00        2,000  00 

Chapter  547,  Laws  of 1912 
Construction  and  Repars 

Farm  Buildings  "F  F"  15,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  3o,  1913     6,842  63 

Bills  Payable 470  59       7.313  22 

Balance  Available 7,686  78 

C  -  *T-  15,0(0  CO      15,CC0  00 

Repairs    and     Equipment 

"GG" 1596 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  .913  00 
Balance  Available 15  96 

1596  Ti~96 

Plumbing  "H  H" 1,311  76 

Expended,  fiscal  yearend- 
ing  September  30,  1913  1,137  ?4 

Balance  Available 174  41 

1,311  75        1,311  75 

Plumbing  Cell  Block  "//"  2,043  £6 

Expended  to  September 
30,    1912 221  94 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913  00  221  94 

Balance  Available 1,822  02 

2,U3  96       2,043  96 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  191$ 
Repairing  Armory  Roof 

"A" 6,00000 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1913  00 

Balat  ce  Available 

5,000  00 

F,000  00       5,000  00 
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Herd    of    Cattle     "B"  8,600  00 
Expended,  fis  :al  year  end- 
ing September  f  0,  1918  00 
Balance  Available 8,600  00 

8,600  00       8,600  00 


Equipping  Hospital  "C"  1,600  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1918  00 
Balance  Available 1,600  00 

1,600  00       1,600  00 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1918 
Plumbing    "E"    He-ap- 
propriation     Chapter 

811,   Laws,    1911 42  12 

Expended,     fiscal     year 
ending  September   80, 

1923 r. ........  .  00 

Balance  Available'. Y..Y..Y.  42  12 

42  12  42  12 

Repairs  and  Equipment 

r'F" . 93949 

Expended,     fiscal      year 

ending  September   80, 

1913......        . ...  00 

Balance  Available.  \ '. . .  939  49 

989  49  939  49 

C  A.  Petrie  Coal  Com- 
pany "G"  888  01 

Expended,    fiscal     year, 
ending  September  80, 

1913 838  01 

Balance  Available 00    > 

883  10  338  11 

Recapitulation  of  Amounts  Expended  from  Special 
Appropriations  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
September  30,  1913. 

Chapter  822,  Laws  of  1911 
Repairs  and   Equipment 

"B" 344  94 

Reconstruction  of 
Hospital  "C" 1,667  88       1,902  27 
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Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911 

Reconstruction,  Interior 
of  Hospital  "D" 167  59 

Plumbing,  Sewage  Re- 
pairs, etc.,    "F7' 662  62  830  21 

Chapter  530,  Laws  of  1912 
Rental    of    Coal    Trestle 

"AA" «75  00 

Repairs    and     Extension 

Farm  Buildings    *'BB"  13,588  36 

Extraordinary       Repairs 

and    New     Equipment 

"Co" 43  02 

Repairs       to       Drawing 

School  Building  "DD*  1,409  49 

Repairing        Bricklaying 

Cless  Building  "EE'\.  646  15      16,062  02 

Chapter  5U7,  Laws  of  1912 
Construction  and  Repairs, 

Farm   Buildings  *\FF"  6,842  63 

Plumbing  "HR" 1,187  34        7,979  97 

Chapter  791,  Laws,  of  1913 
C.  A.  Petri e  &  Company 

"G" 333  01 

27,107  48 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 
1876-1913 
General 

Total  number  received  since  opening 

of  the  institution 24,289 

Returned  from  parole 117 

Returned  voluntarily 8 

Returned  from  Dannemora 7 

Returned  from  "out  on  writ" 13 

Returned  from  "out  on  court  order"  2 

Total  number  discharged 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30, 1913. 

Particulars 
Total  number  of  prisoners  received 

Details 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 837 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms 23,452 

Relating  to  Indefinites 
Indefinites  received 

Details 

Paroled 16, 585 

Absol  u  tely  released  without  parole ...  41 

Maximum  sentence  expired 1,433 

Pardons 56 

Escaoed 32 

Died 291 

Transferred    to    prisons,     reform- 
atories, state  hospitals,  etc 3,864 

Returned  from  parole  117 

U.  S.  definite  prisoners 9 

Returned  voluntarily 7 

Returned  from  Dannemora 8 


24,436 
23.143 


1,293 
24,289 

21.289 
23,452 


22,302 
1,150 
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Returned  from  writ,  out  from  last 
year 2        148 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30f  1913.  1,29a 

Note:— U.  S.  prisoners  are  eligible  for 
parole,  subject  to  approval  of  attorney 
general. 

Indefinites  Returned 

Total  number  returned 1,553 

Returned  from  parole  once 1,471 

Returned  from  parole  twice 74 

Returned  from  parole  three  times. .  6 

Returned  from  parole  four  times  —  2 

1,553      1,553 

Re-paroled 463 

Discharged  by  expiration,  transf  erred 

pardoned,  etc 1,061 

Remaining  at  reformatory 29 

1,553      1,553 

Parole  Statistics  for  the  Year  Ending 

September  30,  1913 

Total  number  paroled 94$ 

Served  well   and   earned   absolute 

release  303 
Warrants     issued     (prisoners    not 

apprehended) 64 

Other  prisons 19 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  —  44 

Died  while  on  parole 6 

Returned  on  new  charge 1 

Still  reporting ., 505 

Accounts  closed  by  board  of  managers  2 

Maximum  expired  while  on  parole* .  5 

949"       949 

N.  B.  — (Five   additional   inmates  reporting;  re-instated  from 
previous  year,  not  considered) 
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Comparison  with  Previous  Years 

1909  1910  1911  1912  1918 

Total  number  of  inmates 2,856  2,602  2,471  2,627  2,648 

Average  population 1,629  1,266  1,282  1,883  1,882 

New  arrivals 1,241  1,009  1,222  1,281  1,190 

Paroled 1,068  1,086  750  929  949 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole    186  114  99  96  117 

Transfers  on  account  of  insanity     24  11  17  82  17 

Other  transfers 826  291  861  846  866 

Deaths 8  6  9  6  6 

United  States  prisoners  received     84  26  26  8  9 

N.  B.    Only  United  States  prisoners  sentenced  from  New 
York,  received  after  1911. 

Orphans  Received  1912—1913 

Both  parents 
Father  dud  Mother  de*d        dead  Totalt 

October 22  13  17  52 

November 22  IS  10  45 

December 29  16  21  66 

January 14  16  5  35 

February 27  17  9  53 

March 19  1<  14  46 

April 22  21  11  54 

May 28  21  18  67 

June 27  8  12  47 

July 29  13  13  55 

August 8  7  6  21 

September 13  4  3  20 

Totals 260  162  189  661 

Average  period  of  detention  for  all  inmates  regularly  paroled 
during  year  1912—1913 1  year,  4  months,  7  days. 

Four  Years  Recapitulation  of  Warrants  Issued 
1909-1913 

1909-1910  1910-1911   1911-1912   1912-1913    To.  Av. 
Delinquent.  109    .384    99    .456    99    .429    104    .46      411     .429 


Returned...  94 

.331  73 

.336  89 

.385 

77  .341 

333 

.348 

State  Prison  58 

.204  26 

.116  27 

.117 

26  .115 

136 

.142 

Reinstated.  23 

.081  16 

.074  16 

.069 

18  .079 

73 

.076 

Returned 

(New  No.)  0 

.000   4 

.019   0 

.000 

1  .06 

5 

.06 

Totals  .  .284 

1.00  217 

1.00  231 

1.00 

226  1.00 

968 

1.00 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     COMPENDIUM 


These  Tables  are  Compiled  from  Information  Relative 
to  23,452  Prisoners  Indefinitely  Sentenced 
RELATING  TO  PARENTS  OF  PRISONERS 

Insanity  or  epilepsy  in  ancestry  —     2,143  .0913 

Temperance  and  Intemperance 

Intemperate   5,818  .2481 

Temperate     11,888  .5069 

Doubtful 5,746  .2450 

Education 

Without 3, 147  . 1 342 

Simply  read  and  write 7,624  .3251 

Attended  common  school 11,489  .4899 

Attended  high  school  or  more 1,192  .0508 

Relating  to  Prisoners 

Education 

Without 3,202  .1365 

Simply  read  and  write 8,436  .3598 

Attended  common  school 10  854  .4628 

Attended  high  school  or  more 960  .0409 

Industries 

Common  laborers 13,260  .5655 

Servants  and  clerks 4,936  .2105 

Mechanical 4,335  .1848 

Idlers 921  .0392 
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Religion 

Roman  Catholic 11,558  .492* 

Protestant 8,623  .3676- 

Hebrew 2,994  .127fr 

None 277  .Ollfr 

Temperance  and  Intemperance 

Temperate  11,888  .5069 

Intemperate 5,818  .2481 

Doubtful 5,746  .2450 

Character  and  Associations 

Good 2,241  .0956 

Doubtful 2,038  .0869 

Not  good 19,173  .8175 

Nature  of  Offenses 

Against  property 19,456  .8296 

Against  person 3,660  .1561 

Against  peace 336  .0113 

Age  on  Admission 

Between  sixteen  and  twenty 12,395  .5285 

Between  twenty  and  twenty-five —     8,456  .3606 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty 2,601  .1109 

Condition  of  Prisoners  Observed 
on  Admission 

Good  health 18,465  .7873 

Impaired 3,984  .1699 

Debilitated  or  diseased 1,003  .0428 
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A  table  showing  detailed 
data  compiled  from  960 
Inmates  who  have  passed 
from  our  parole  supervis- 
ion during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  Oct.  1,  1912 
and  ending  Sept.  30 ,1913 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND 
CRIMINAL  HISTORY 

Arrested  once       

Arrested  more  than  once 

Arrested  not  at  all 


Totals     

Institutions  correctional  

Institutions  non-correctional v 

Ink  tkutkme  both  kinds  ....    -  

Institutions   none  ~ 

Totals 

Arrested  for  felony  before 

Probation 

Parole      

Sent  here  for  violation  of  probation 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 

Subsequent  criminal  history— 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Father  dead 

Mother  dead 

Both  Dead  

None  Dead- 


Totals- 

Father  native  

Father  foreign 


Totals- 

Motherrative  

Mother  for..  ign 


•   TOTALS- 

Living  home  when  arrested 

Living  away  from  home  when 
arrested  


Totals 

Single  -.- ~  

Mairied.  with  children 

Married,  without  children  - 


TOTALS- 

Catholic  

Protestant 

Hebrew - 


Totals^ 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

Physical  condition  good 

Physical  condition  fair- 

Physical  condition  poor 


Totals-.. 

Temperate 

Intemperate- 


Totals. 

Venereal  disease 

Cripples      

Double  pes  planes  (flat  feet). 

Sight  defective 

Hearing  defective 


715 


194 
299 


716 

231 

2 

3 

479 


716 
106 
c6 
10 
15 
0 
37 


166 
84 
50 

416 


715 
213 

5U2 

715 
2!1 
604 


715 

628 


187 


716 

676 

8 

31 


716 
404 
174 
137 


715 


147 
40 


716 
460 
266 


716 
140 
10 
91 
67 
82 


I! 


46 


21 


45       3 
14       2 

31  1     1 


15 


[ 

181 


47 
71 
68 


16 


181 
92 
3 

1 
86 


16 
9 
0 
0 
7 


181 

26 

12 

9 

4 
76 
0 


80 
26 
87 

181 
84 
97 

181 
78 
103 


16 
4 

1 
0 
0 
8 
0 


181 
104 

77 

181 
177 

1 
8 

181 
96 
63 
32 

181 

188 
87 


181 

81 

181 
81 

8 
26 
14 

7 


16 
13 
0 
8 

16 
11 
3 
2 

16 

7 
5 
4 

16 
7 
9 

16 
.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Statements  as  to  finances  and  population  are 
appended  to  my.report  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Reformatory,  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

The  institution  has  had  an  average  daily  population 

of 461 

The  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 

was $.652 

The  following  named  amounts,  to  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  stated,  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  your  board  request  of  the  coming  legislature: 

(A)  For  the  annual  maintenance  appropriation. .  .$117,000.00 

1.  For  surface  drains  and  sewers 2,000.00 

2.  For    plumbing  in  cell  blocks 15,000.00 

3.  For  completing  work  in  connection  with  chape]  25,000  00 

4.  For  new  horse-barn 10,000.00 

5.  For  completing  lighting  system  on  yard  wall .  1,200.00 

6.  For  purchase   of  new  land   for    agricultural 

purposes 3,500.00 

7.  For  completion  of  cell  block  and  administration 

building 500,000.00 

Re-appropriations  for  1914: 

Chapter  530,  Laws  of  1912,  "A  A"  Equipping 

chapel 5,000.00 

Chapter  530,  Laws    of  1912,  "BB"  Hospital 

building    50,000.00 

Chapter  547,  Laws  of  1912,  "D  D"  Chapel  . .         £65.12 

In  reference  to  the  above  enumerated  requests 
for  special  appropriations,  I  submit  the  following 
explanation: 

1.  This  item  is  for  an  amount  to  enable  us  to 
dispose  cf  the  surface  water  inside  the  wall  enclosure. 
The  appropriation  was  asked  last  year  and  dis-allowed. 
While  we  have  a  special  appropriation  for  sanitary 
sewers,  the  state  architect  will  not  allow  the  in- 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  10* 

stallation  of  sewers  for  surface  draining,  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary  system;  making  it  necessary  to 
duplicate  the  pipe  lines  through  the  institutional  yard, 
and  causing  additional  expense,  hence  the  request  for 
this  appropriation.  It  is  desirable  from  an  economical 
viewpoint  that  the  sanitary  and  surface  systems 
should  be  installed  at  the  same  time,  else  the  amount 
of  wDrk  will  be  nearly  doubled. 

2.  This  appropriation  is  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  installing  toilets  and  lavatories  in  the  cells;  placing 
a  toilet,  a  lavatory,  and  the  necessary  plumbing  con- 
nected therewith,  in  each  cell  of  the  institution.  The 
necessary  openings  for  the  admission  of  piping,  etc., 
have  been  previously  provided  for  in  these  cells. 

3.  This  is  to  provide  for  work  in  the  centrrl 
building,  below  the  chapel  floor,  and  is  made  necessary 
bv  the  completion  of  the  chapel,  as  per  plans  of  the 
state  architect. 

4.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  present 
bam,  which  is  a  small,  frame  structure,  on  account  of 
grading  the  yard,  and  a  new  barn  will  be  needed  in 
its  place. 

5.  The  balance,  in  September,  1912,  of  about 
$1,700  available  from  the  appropriation  for  electrical 
appliances  and  cable,  Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911, 
was  re-appropriated  as  Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913. 
The  preliminary  work  for  the  lighting  system  on  yard 
wall  is  under  way  and  it  will  require  for  this  work,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  re-appropriated  by  Chapter  791, 
Laws  of  1912,  an  appropriation  of  $1,200.00,  as 
enumerated  in  the  requests,  in  order  to  complete  this 
system. 

6.  Approximately  ten  acres  of  the  best  of  our 
farming  land  has  been  taken  up  by  construction  work 
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and  sewer-beds,  and  additional  acreage  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  institution. 

7.  The  Napanoch  institution  is  now  taxed  to  its 
capaciry  to  provide  for  its  present  population,  which, 
without  doubt,  will  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  in 
the  past  When  the  yard  wall  was  built,  space  at  the 
north  end  of  the  main  building,  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  this  cell  block,  was  left,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plans,  which  were  for  an  institution  large 
enough  to  accommodate  1,000  prisoners.  (This  sum  to 
be  appropriated,  one-half  in  1913  and  one-half  in 
1914). 

Present  Status  of       The  enclosure  wall,  practically 
Uncompleted  Con-       completed  when  my  last  year's 

struct  ion  .  ...  , 

report  was  written,  has  now 
its  hand-rail  for  use  of  the  patrolling  officers,  and  its 
guard  turrets,  eight  in  number,  located  at  each 
corner,  and  intermediate  between  the  corners  of  the 
wall,  all  finished  and  in  use.  The  lighting  system  for 
the  wall,  which  has  been  in  process  of  installation  for 
the  past  year,  has  progressed;  but,  owing  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  appropriation  authorized,  has  been 
delayed.  However,  with  an  additional  appropriation 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  wire  for  the  lighting  system, 
it  is  expected  that  the  system  will  be  in  full  operation 
early  the  coming  summer. 

Ne*  Mess  Hall  ^e  t'iree  co^  storage  rooms 
Kitchen  and  Bakery  completing  the  new  mess  hall, 
kitchen  and  bakery  building, 
have  been  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  insulation 
of  the  floors,  which  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
These  rooms  contain  approximately  5,670  cu.  ft. 
which  will  be  ample  for  our  use  for  storage  purposes. 
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This  fine  large  room  is  nearly 
The  Ne*  Chapel  completed;  the  erection  of  the 
gallery,  the  installing  of  the 
inclined  floor  of  the  main  level,  the  plastering  of  the 
side  walls  and  the  installing  and  painting  of  the  metal 
ceiling  has  been  accomplished  and  the  room  is  re- 
ceiving the  white  oak  trim  and  the  tinting  of  its  wall. 
The  electric  lighting  system  is  ready  for  use  and  the 
heating  and  ventilating  system  has  for  the  most  part 
been  installed. 

The  seats  of  the  new  chapel  are  to  be  of  the  latest 
pattern;  three-ply,  mahogany-stained,  wooden  opera 
chairs,  supported  on  iron  frames,  and  when  installed 
will  afford  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  1,200 
people.  The  chapel  furnishings  will  include  a  pipe 
organ. 

The  two  circular  iron  stairways,  ascending  the 
two  rear  turrets  of  the  main  building,  are  progressing 
toward  completion  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  them 
will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  coming  spring. 

Progress  of  Grading     Since  making  my  last  year's 
In  The  institutional      report  the  inmates  have  been 
Yard  actively  engaged  in  this  grad- 

ing work,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  35,000  cubic  yards  have 
yet  to  be  placed  to  complete  the  work  satisfactorily. 
However,  this  work  affords  excellent  exercise  and 
employment  for  the  inmates  engaged  therein. 

The  Ne*  School        The  new  school  rooms,  located 
Rooms  on    the    second  floor  of  the 

laundry  and  bath  house  building,  have  been  installed, 
and  the  new  desks  and  other  necessary  equipment, 
now  ordered,  will  be  placed  in  position  when  received; 
when  these  rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.    The 
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rooms  are  light  and  airy,  having  for  the  most  part 
glass  dividing  walls  or  partitions.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  will  accommodate  325  pupils  at  each  session. 

New  Construction 
Ve#  Sewage  Disposal     A  new  sewage  disposal  system, 
System  including  a  complete  new  in- 

stallation of  sewers  throughout  the  prison -yard,  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  The  new  system 
includes  a  re-inforced  concrete  settling-tank,  concrete 
syphon-chamber,  and  a  large  filter-bed,  300  ft.  square. 
The  work  on  this  system  has  progressed  satisfactorily 
during  the  past  summer  and  the  system  will  probably 
be  completed  and  in  operation  by  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1914. 

School  of  Letters  Since  "^  ,ast  reP0rt  to    y0ur 

board,  regarding  the  Napanoch 
institution,  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  of  letters 
has  been  augmented  by  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  chaplains,  who  conduct  school 
classes  as  do  the  resident  chaplains  at  the  Elmira  in- 
stitution. The  Protestant  chaplain  teaches  ethics, 
economics,  literature,  and  current  topics.  1  he  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  teaches  ancient  history,  civics,  and 
old-world  geography. 

Mr.  Abram  Deyo,  the  school  director,  writes  as 
follows: 

"The  chaplains'   work  during  the   coming  year  will    bo 
divided  into   three   different   classes,  each   of   four   months' 

duration Patience,  sympathetic  interest,   tact,  and 

unlimited  self-control  are  necessary  qualifications,  second  only 

to  the  subject-matter  itself We  endeavor  to  make  the 

time  spent  in  school  both  pleasant  and  profitable;  a  busy, 
cheerful  atmosphere  pervades.  Examinations  prove  conclusively 
that  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  are  not  only  trying  to  pass 
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their  examinations,  but  are  beginning  to  realize,   somewhat, 
the  value  of  an  education. 

"The  demand  upon  the  school  library  has  been  even  greater  ' 
than  heretofore.    Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
were  continually  supplied  with  books  for  study  in  their  rooms. 
The   circulation  of  the  prison   library,    proper,    has    greatly- 
increased,  especially  along  the  lines  of  standard  literature. 

•    "The  daily  bulletin  containing  current  news,  and  the  weekly 
page  of  the   'Summary'  notes  were  continued  as  heretofore." 

Concerning  his  work  in  the  school  of  letters  the 
Protestant  chaplain,  Rev.  C.  Mortimer  Sciple,  writes: 

"The  method  of  instruction  I  pursue  is  by  lecture,  with 
daily  recitations.  Notes  are  taken,  frequent  reviews  given,  and 
a  monthly  examination,  with  a  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent 
required.  Ethics,  economics,  and  general  literature  are  (each 
in  turn)  made  the  major  topic  of  study  during  a  term  of  four 
months.  Current  events  is  carried  throughout  the  year.  But 
these  various  subjects  are  practically  interwoven*  Thus,  an 
economic  topic  is  treated  ethic  illy  and  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  general  literature  and  current  events. 

"During  the  past  four  months,  ethics  has  been  our  major 
study.  Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  sentimental  ism  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  approach  to  unintelligible 
abstractions.  After  an  introductory  series  of  lectures  on  the 
meaning,  diffusion  and  boundaries  of  ethics,  various  concrete 
objects,  (such  as  food  and  drink,  dress,  exercise,  property) 
have  been  studied  and  discussed  in  class  from  the  standpoint 
of  morals.  Interest  in  the  subject  has  been  well  sustained  and 
but  one  man  has  failed  to  reach  and  hold  the  required  class 
standard. 

"Current  events,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  subjects  assigned  me,  and  excluding  the  merely  ephemeral, 
it  is  just  what  the  term  would  imply.  But  in  treating  the 
topics  of  the  day,  their  bearing  on  ethics  and  economies  is 
always  emphasized. 

*  'Economics    as    taught,    presents    the    fundamental,    if 
elementary,  principles  of  political  economy.    These  principles 
are  stated  and  illustrated,  and  their  application  to  the  industrial ' 
conditions  of  the  present  and  past  is  shown.    When  there  are  • 
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two  prevailing  opinions  on  great  questions,   both  views  are- 
given. 

"In  the  study  of  literature,  the  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  each  of  the  great 
departments,  It  is  in  ended  to  train  him  in  houphtful 
observation  and  logical  analysis;  to  cultivate  an  intelligent,  and 
discriminating  taste;  to  open,  so  far  as  possible,  his  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  to  the  full  force,  emotion  and  beauty 
of  each  masterpiece  considered;  in  brief,  to  make  the  subject 
yield  (within  reasonable  limits)  the  maximum  of  discipline, 
culture,  inspiration  and  power." 

Rev.  Father  Thomas  B.  Dougherty,  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  rafersto  his  work  in  the  school  of 
letters  as  follows: 

"The  subject  matter  for  my  lectures  in  the  school  work  is 
on  ancient  history,  geography,  civics  and  biography,  and  I  find 
the  class  very  muih  interested  in  these  studies.  '1  hue  far  the 
lectures  have  dealt  with  ancient  history  as  the  main  work,  and 
from  that  1  have  endeavored  to  show  them  the  go<  d  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  future  generations  by  different  nations  and 
governments." 

Writing  of  the  class  of  prisoners  being  received, 
Mr.  Deyo  states: 

"Our  men  come  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life;  some 
rare  foreign  bcrn,  some  practically  illiterate;  some  have  been 
truant 8  for  years;  some  have  spent  years  in  penal  institutions; 
teome,  probably  a  large  percentage,  are  mentally  weak;  and  some 
have  reached  a  condition  where,  apparently,  they  have  lost  all 
self  respect  and  are  interested  in  absolutely  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  To  arrange  a  course  of  study  and  outline  a  plan  of 
work  to  meet  all  the  above  conditions  is  practically  impossible. 
We  have  an  'elastic  course*  which  we  bend  and  twist  to  fit 
special  classes,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the  individual.  First,  we 
try  to  create  an  interest  which  will  be  followed  by  attention, 
and  then  implant  something  that  shall  tend  to  change  present 
conditions, 

'-Special  work  is  being  "planned  for  mental  defectives,  and 
later  on,  we  expect  to  make  a  few  more  changes  in  order  to 
Jbetttr  reach  slow  and  backward  men." 
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Moral  and  Religious 
In  reference  to  his  religious  work  the  Protestant 
chaplain  writes: 

"I  may  say  that  all  my  efforts  in  public  service  and 
private  conference  have  been  very  cordially  received.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  inmates  have  been  appreciative  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  generally  affected  for  gor  d.  Public 
service,   of  worship    and    instruction,    has    been  held   in    the 

temporary  chapel  every  Sunday  morning  throughout  the  year 

As  to  the  individual  work  for  and  with  the  men  everyone  who 
wants  to  'see  the  chaplain',  i?  given  frequent  opportunity. 
Each  man  in  a  new  draft  from  the  Elmira  institution,  whence  we 
receive  all  our  prisoners,  is  interviewed  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  and  further  interviews  are  held  as  sought  by  the  man, 
or  upon  the  chaplain's  own  initiative.  The  hospital  and  « ell 
blocks  are  regularly  visited.  The  result  of  such  personal  work 
does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  statistics.  Yet  it  is  always  im- 
portant, and  nothing  else  can  quite  take  its  place." 

The  Catholic  chaplain  writes: 

"In  the  religious  work  I  have  tried  to  give  the  men  every 
opportunity  of  receiving  all  the  consolation  that  the  church  can 
give.  We  have  Mass  every  Sunday  with  a  short  instruction  and 
about  once  a  month,  Benediction  of  the  Sacred  Sacrament  At 
these  services  we  have  a  choir,  and  also  congregational  sinking. 
Confessions  are  heard  every  Saturday,  and  I  find  this  of  the 
greatest  help  to  those  striving  for  real  reformation.  Catholic 
reading  matter  is  distributed  to  the  Catholic  inmates;  over  two 
hundred  books  or  magazines  each  week;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
men  have  told  me  that  as  a  result  of  this  reading  they  have 
resolved  to  lead  better  lives.  I  also  furnish  them  with  prayer 
books  and  other  religious  articles  to  encourage  devotion.  A  t 
the  interviews  with  new  arrivals  I  try  to  find  out  the  ones  not 
properly  instructed  in  their  faith,  and  give  them  special  in- 
struction in  Christian  doctrine  and  prepare  them  to  rec  i/e  the 
Sacraments.  Finally,  when  they  are  going  out  on  parole,  I  try 
to  get  them  to  promise  to  join  some  society  that  will  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  church,  and  also  with  good  comoany,  frequently 
giving  letters  to  present  to  their  pastors." 

In  concluding  my  report  to  your  board  I  am 
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pleased  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  most 
cordial  support  of  my  efforts  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  efficiency  hitherto  held  by  the  reformatories  under 
my  charge.  I  likewise  desire  to  thank  my  assistant 
superintendent  and  all  the  other  officers  for  their 
most  excellent  work  during  the  year;  without  which, 
satisfactory  results  could  riot  have  been  obtained. 

Respectfully  submitted 

P.  J.  McDonnell 

Superintendent 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913 


Chapter  822,   Laws  of  1911. 

Repairs  and  Epuipment  "A" 3,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12...       1,837  26 
Expended,  fiscal^year,  1912-13...       1,161  27 

Re-appropriated,  Chapter  791,  Laws 
1913 1  48 

3,000  00         3,000  00 

Chapter  811,  Laws  of 1911. 

Mess  Hall  and  Kitchen  "£" 12,254  06 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11...  5,045  80 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12. . .  6,454  07 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-18...  592  69 

Re-appropriated,  Chapter  791,  Laws 
1918 162  00 

12,254  06       12,254  06 

Sewers"C" 1,500  00 

Expended,  fiscal  vear,  1912-13. . .  410  20 

Re- appropriated,  Chapter  791,  Laws 
191* 1,089  80 

1,500  00         1,600  00 

Electrical  Appliance  and  Cable  "D"  7,740  25 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1910-11...  5  26 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12...  6,091  40 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13...  1,466  01 

Re- appropriated,  Chapter  791,  Laws 
1918 177  69 

7,740  25         7,740  25 

Pvrchase  of  Land  "E" 2,698  0* 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13. . . .  1,494  55 

Re-appropriated,  Chapter  791  Laws 

1913 1,208  45 

2.698  00         2,698  0% 
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Grading  "G" 287  81 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1*1 1-12. ...  266  64 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13. . .  81  *6 

Lapsed 42 

287  81  287  81 

Furnishing  Mess  Hall  and  Kitchen 

"H" 268  98 

Expended  fiscal  year,  1911-12...  119  64 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-U...  144  11 

Lapsed 21 


263  96  268  96 


Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911. 


Furnishing  and  Equipping  store- 

h**use    '•/" 267  38 

Balance  available 257  33 

267  33  257  88 

Equipping  Trades  School  and  Shop 

Building  "J" 610  64 

Expe  ded,  fiscal  year,  1910-11  ...  25  66 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-12  ...  317  65 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13  ...  265  73 

Re-appropriated,  Chapter  791,  Laws 
1913 1  51 

610  54  61064 

Chapter  530,  Laws  of  1912. 

Equipping   Chapel  "A  A" 6,000  00 

Estimate  approved I,4f5  04 

Balance  available 3,604  96 

6.000  00  6,000  00 


Hospital  Building  "B  B" 60,000  00 

balance  available  60,000  00 

60,000  00       60,000  00 

Extraordinary  Repairs' and  Equip- 

«nt%'  C" 2,00000 

Expended,  fiscal  ye»r,  1912-18  . . .        1,947  61 

Estimate  approved 62  22 

Balance  available 17 

2,000  00         2,000  00 
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Chapter  5k7%  Laws  of  1912. 

Chapel  "DD" 9,090  88 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1*11-12  . . .  4,968  66 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-18  . . .  3,267  10 

Estimate  approved 201  64 

Balance  available 668  48 

9,090  88         9,090  88 

Bath  Hi  use,   Laundry  and  Shop 

Building"  F  F*   83295 

Expanded,  fiscal  year,  1911-12  ...  158  76 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13  ...  133  04 

Estimate  approved 98 

Balance   available 40  18 

332*«f _      332  95 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913. 

School  Room  Equipment  "A" 1,500  00 

Estimate  approved 976  00 

Balance  available 524  00 

1,500  00        T,500  00 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1918. 

Mess  Hull  and  Kitchen  "C" 162  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13  ...  71  79 

Estimate  approved 89  16 

Balance  available 1  05 

~162  (XT  162W 

Furnishing  and   Equipping  Store 

house  "D" 257  33 

Balance  available 257  33 

257  33  257  33 

Sewers  "E" 1,089  80 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13  ...  911  77 

Estimate  approved 47  95 

Balance  available 130  08 

hmlJQ         1.089  80 


EUctricalAppliancesandCable^G^  177  59 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13  ...  140  50 

Estimate  approved 1  98 

Balance  available 85  11 

177  59  177  59 
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Purchase  of  Land  "J" '  1,203  45 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-13  ...  688  25 

Estimate  approved 513  71 

balance  available 1  49 

1,203  45  1,203  45 

Maintenance  1912-13 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1912.        1,620  37 

Refund  on  coal 3  87 

Received.  Comptroller  Account . . 

Chapter  810,  Laws  of  1911 2.985  32 

Chanter  547,  Laws  of  1912 3,000  00 

Chapter  546,  Laws  of  1912 100,960  00 

Expenditures  for  the  month  of: 

1912  October 10,338  19 

November 8,243  18 

December 6,539  31 

1913  January 13,376  53 

r  ebruary 8,074  55 

March 7,224  19 

April   10,651  46 

IVlay  7,507  86 

June 10,6*2  35 

July  10,215  71 

August  7,621  47 

September 7,011  15 

Cash  on  hand  September  30,  1913 1,143  61 

10^569~56      108,569  56 


Funds  Available  for  Maintenance  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  1913-1914 

October  1,  1913 

Treasurer's  cash  balance 1,143  61 

Corript.  Acct.  Balance,  Chapter  546,  Laws  of  1912..  4,040  00 

Compt,  Acct  Balarce,  Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1H13. .  117,000  00 

~~  122,183  61 


Statement  of  Prisoners'  Deposit  Fund 

September  30,    1913 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1912 430  64 

Cash  received  during  the  year 453  59 

Expended  during  the  year 581  56 

Cash  balance  September  30th,  1913. . .  402  67 

984  23  984  28 
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Miscellaneous  Receipts 

-Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1912 0  00 

Cash  received  daring  the  year 96  89 

Cash  remitted  to  state  treasurer 96  89 

Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1913. . .  0  00 

96  89  96  89 

The  total  cash  expenditure  for  maintenance  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13,  is  $107,426  96.  The  daily  average  attendance  is 
461.  06. 

Total       Per  capita  Per  capita 

Officers  and  Employees.   .        62,79194      139  21  .?81 

Expenses  of  Managers 1,009  27         2  24  .006 

Provisions 12,668  93       27  87  .076 

Household  Stores 1,464  61         3  22  .009 

Clothing 6.2:9  7*        13  83  .038 

Fuel  ar  d  Light 7,860  83       17  43  .048 

Hospital  and  Medical 862  98         1  89  .006 

Shop,  Farm  and  Garden  ....         4,262  03         9  43  .0*6 

Ordinary  Repairs 68042         129  .004 

Transportation  of  inmates  . .          7,436  73       16  49  .045 

Miscellaneous 2,379  60         5  28  .014 

Total  1<»7,425  95      238  16  .662 


General  Financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal 

Year,  1912-13 

Cash  on  Hand:  October  1st,  1912 

Maintenance 1,620  37 

Prisoners'   Deposit 430  64 

Receipts  from  all  sources: 

Refund  on  coal 3  87 

Compt  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  811, 

Lhws  of  1911 2,985  82 

Compt.  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  547, 

Lawsof  1912 3,000  00 

Compt  Acct  Maintenance.  Chapter  546, 

Lawsof  1912 100,960  00 

Compt.  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter 822, 

Laws  of  1911 J, 161  27 

Compt  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  811, 

Laws  of  1911 4,404  54 

♦Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  I  hapter  530, 

Laws  of  1912 1.  947  61 
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Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  647, 

Laws   of  1912  3,400  14 

Compt.  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  7*1, 

Laws  1918  1,812  81 

Prisoners'  Deposit  663  69 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 96  89 

Disbursements 

Maintenance 

Chapter  822,  Laws,  1911,   "A"  Repairs 

and  Equipment 

Chapter8tl,  Laws,  1911,  "Bf  Mess  Hall 

and  Kitchen 

Chapter  8J1,  Laws,  1911,  "C"  Sewers. . . 
Chapter  811,  Laws,  J911,  "D"  Electrical 

Appliance  and  Cable 

Chaper811,  Laws,  1911,  "E"  Purchase 

of  Land 

Chapter  811,  Laws,  1911,  4G"  Grading  . 
Chapter 811,  Laws,  Hll,  "R" Furnishing 

Mess  Hall  and  Kitchen 

Chapter  811.  Laws,  1  11,  "J"  Equipping 

Trad  s  School 

Chapter  530,  Laws,  1912,  "CC"  Extra- 
ordinary Repairs  and  Equipment 

Chapter  547,  Laws,  1912,  "DD"  Chapel 
Chapter  547,   Laws,    1912,    "FF"  Hath 

House 

Chapter  791,  Law,  1913,  4<C"  Mess  Hdll 

and  Kitchen 

Chapter  791,  Laws,  1913,  "E"  Sewers.. 
Chap'er  791,  Laws,  1913, 4<G"  Electrical 

Appliance  and  Cable 

Chapter  791,  Laws,  1913,  "J"  Purchase 

of  Land 

Prisoners'  Deposits 

Miscellaneous   Receipts    to   the    State 

Treasurer 96  89 

Cash  Account:  September  30,  1913 

Maintenance 1,143  61 

Prisoners'  Deposit 402  67 

122,375  56        122,375  65- 


107,426  96* 

1,161  27 

692  69 
410  20 

1,466  01 

1,494  66 
31  26 

144  11 

265  73 

1,947  61 
3,267  10 

133  04 

71  79 
911  77 

140  60 

688  26 
681  66 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30, 1913 

Population,  September  30,  1912 451 

Received  from  N.  Y.  S.  R 386 

heturned  for  violation  of  parole...  70               406- 

Total  number  of  prisoners 867 

Regular  paroles 8f9 

Invalid  paroles 3 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  40 
Transferred     to     Dannemora    state 

hospital 16 

Transferred  to  Auburn  prison 16               444 

Population  on  September  30,  1913 *  418 

Parole  Statistics  for  the  Year  bf  1912-1913. 

Paroled  from  the  Dannemora  state  hospital  1 

Regular  paroles ;...,...  369 

Invalid  paroles i 3 

Total  number  of  men  paroled  during  the 

fiscal   year 873 

Delinquents  for  whom  warrants  have  not 

been   issued 2 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  release 89 

Warrants  issued  for  men  who  have  not  been 

returned 71 

In  other  prisons 12 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 39 

Still  repotting 160 

Total  number  of  men  paroled 878 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  release 89 

Correspondence  and  good  conduct  maintained, 

the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired . . .  160 

Total ?. 249    or       .668 

Of  the  total  number   paroled  during   the 
fipcal  year: 

There  had  been  paroled  once  before 95 

There  had  been  paroled  twice  before 17 

There  had  been  paroled  three  times  before  1 

There  had  been  paroled  four  times  before  0 

Total: Hi 
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MONTHLY  POPULATION 

Number       Number  of  men  in       Number  of  men 
YEAR       MONTH  *n  custody  on  the  employed  on  the 

hospital       first  day  of  month      first  day  of  month 

1912  October  7  450  414 
November  4  474  438 
December  2  452  423 

1913  January  8  433  399 
February  6  466  414 
March  8  438  398 
April  8  466  449 
May  12  468  447 
June  12  438  411 
July  6  440  412 
August  7  463  433 
September  11  444  410 

Highest  population,  July  16,  1913.  493 

Lowest  population,  October  24,  1912.  413 

Terms  of  Sentences 

1  year. 1 

2  years 2 

2  iVyears 54 

5    years 247 

7    years 14 

10  years 68 

15  years 7 

20  years 12 

25  years 1 

Total •     406 
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MEDICAL  REPORT 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
General  Statistics 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1912 7 

Admitted  during  year —  66 

Total 73 

Admissions  to  the  hospital  were  for  the  following 
causes: 
Abscesses: 

Alveolar 

Palmar 

Appendicitis: 

Chronic 

Acute 

Catarrh: 

Acute  

Diarrhoea 

Eptlepsy 

Erysipelas 

Enteritis 

Fractures: 

Phalange 1 

Fevers: 

Acute  rheumatic 2 

Heart  Diseases: 

Mitral  regurgitation 8 

Hemorrhoids: 1 

Indigestion: 

Acute 1 

Chronic 1 

La  Grippe: 
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Melancholia: 

Acute  with  delusions  4 

Measles: 

Dermatis  ven    1 

Neurasthenia: 

Alcoholic 2 

Observation: 

1 

Rheumatism: 

Chronic 2 

Stricture: 

Urethral   j 

Tonsilitis: 

Follicular    3 

Tuberculosis: 

Pulmonary 15 

Wounds: 

Contused 4 

Incised 1 

Unhealed  circumcision  2 


Total 66 

Of  the  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  there  were: 

Returned  to  cells 53 

Invalid  paroled  3 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital .     16 

Total 72 

Number  in  hospital  Oct.  1 ,  1913 J  2 

Total ~    84~ 

Hospital  Department 
In  the  out  ho3pital  department  there  were  10,528 
treatments  by  the  physician  daring  the  year,   being 
an  average  of  twenty-eight  a  day. 
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Insanity 
Daring  the  year  sixteen  men  were  transferred  to 

Dannemora  state  hospiial  for  the  criminal  insane.  The 

-causes  were  as  follows:— 

Dementia  precox  3 

Imbecility  with  insanity 12 

Other  psychosis  (not  definitely  diagnosed  —      1 

Total 16 

Contagious  Diseases 
Tnere  has  been  no  case  of  a  contagious  disease 
in  the  institution  during  the  year. 

Tuberculosis 
Number  of  tubercular  inmates  October  J, 

1912 49 

Number  admitted  during  year  16 

New  cases 43 

Returned 10      118 

Total "  118 

Paroled  or  Discharged 36 

Number  present  October  ],  1913 37       73 

Total     ~~"~~~ 73 

Those    paroled  or  discharged  were  classified  as 
follow*: 

Cleared 26 

Improved 14 

Not  improved 5       45 

Total 45 

Those  present  October  19  1913,  aie  classified  as 
follows: 

Incipient 31 

Moderately  advance 6 37 

Total*...  37 
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THIRTY-NINTH    ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF  THE 

New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira 

AND  THE 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Eastern  New  York  Reforma- 
tory at  Napanoch 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30  1914 


Reformatory 

The  Summary  Press. 
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A  statement  containing  the  name  and  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  managers  from 
1876  to  September  30,  1913 


Louis  D.  Pilsbury 1876-1880 

Sinclair  Tousey 1876—1880 

William  C.Wey 1876-1897 

Rufus  King 1876-1880 

Ariel  S.  Thurston 1876-1880 

John  I.  Nicks *       1880-1887 

David  Decker 1880-1886 

John  T.  Rathbun  1882-1887 

Stephen  T.  Arnot' 1882-1886 

M.  H.  Arnot   1885-1900 

Lehman  Rosenbaum 1885—1897 

James  B.  Rathbone 1887-1899 

E.  W.  Mitchell 1887-1890 

W.  H.  Peters 1887-1899 

B.  L.  Swartwood 1891-1895 

C.  T.  Willis 1885-1899 

John  M.  Diven 1897-1901 

Thomas  Sturgis 1899-1900 

Henry  G.  Danforth 1899-1900 

Ansley  Wilcox 1899-1900 

Charles  H.  Beckett 1900-1902 

Charles  F.  Howard  1900-1907 

Justus  H.  Harris 1900-1907 

Seymour  Dexter 1901—1904 

Henry  Solomon 1902—1907 

Henry  Melville 1902- 

William  N.  Eastabrook 1904-1911 

Frank  B.  Hoornbeek 1906— 

John  F.  Herbert 1906- 

Maurice  M.  Wall 1907- 

Marvin  Olcott 1908- 

Charles  J.  Leibmann 1908—1911 

Henry  J.  Gaisman 1911— 

Willian  H.  Lovell 1911- 

William  F.    Rafferty 1914- 

William  C.    Buck 1914- 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

HENRY  MELVILLE,  President New  York 

MARVIN  OLCOTT,  Vice  President Corning 

WILLIAM  H.  LOVELL,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 

New  York  State  Reformatory Elmira 

MAURICE   M.   WALL Buffalo 

HENRY  J.  GAISMAN. New  York 

WILLIAM  C.  BUCK -    -    -    Waverly 

WILLIAM  F.  RAPFERTY Kingston 
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OFFICIAL  STAFF 
'New  York  State  Reformatory 


Administrative 

PATRICK  J.  MCDONNELL 

Superintendent 
FRANK  L.  CHRISTIAN 

Assistant  Superintendent 
FRED  C.  ALLEN 

Private  Secretary 


Clerical 


Medical 


IVAN  T.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 
THOMAS  F.  MURPHY 

Steward 


JOHN  R.  HARDING,  M.  D. 

Senior  Physician 
C.  H.  TURNER,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Physician 
Chaplains 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  CHAPMAN 

Protestant  Chaplain 
REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  TEMMERMAN 

Catholic  Chaplain 
RABBI  JACOB  MARCUS 

Jewish  Chaplain 
Educational 

ABRAM  DEYO 

Directory  School  of  Letters 
Technical 

EDWARD  E.  CLARK 

Director,  School  of  Trades 
Military 

VINCENT  M.  MASTEN 

Instructor 
Discliplinary 

JAMES  H.  GUNDERMAN 

Disciplinary  Officer 
Engineering 

GORDON  A.  SHEPARDSON 

Chief  Engineer 
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OFFICIAL  STAFF 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 


Administrative 

PATRICK  J.  MCDONNELL 

Superintendent 
GEORGE  DEYO 

A  ssi-sta  n t  Sv peri tit endent 

Clerical 

DbVERE  E.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 

Medical 

WALTER  N.  THAYER  Jr  .  M.  D. 
Physician 

Chaplains 

REV.  C.  MORTON  SCIPLE 

Protectant  Chaplain 
REV.  THOS.  B.  DOUGHERTY 

Catholic  Chaplain 
RABBI  ISADOR  BERNSTEIN 

Jewish  Chaplain 

Educational 

JOHN  B.  BRUNSON 

Director,  School  of  Letters 
Discliplinary 

BURGAR  M.  BAILEY 

Captain  of  the  Gvard 

Construction 

LOUIS  B.  TENNEY 

Supt.  of  Construction 

Engineering 

HENRY  W.  JUSTUS 

Chief  Engineer 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF    REFORMATORIES    J>    J>    J> 

19  1 3-19  14 


To  the  Honorable,    The  Legislature: 

The  state  board  of  managers  of  reformatories,  in 
compliance  with  law,  make  the  following  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  and  of 
the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  at  Napanoch, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1914;  the  same 
being  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  former  and  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  latter,  since  its  organization, 
and  its  eighth  year  under  the  management  of  this 
board. 

Movements  of  Population. 
Elmira. 

POPULATION  on  September  30,  1913 1293 

ARRIVALS 

New  state  indefinites 1242 

New  United  States  prisoners 5 

Returned  for  violation  of   parole 117 

Returned  from  Dannemora  State  Hospital 8 

Returned  voluntarily 2 

Returned  from  ''out  on  writ" 7 

Returned  from  "out  on  court   order" 2  1383 


"2B78 


DEPARTURES 

United  States  prisoners  paroled 4 

Regular  paroles 877 

Special  Dannemora  paroles 8 

Invalid  paroles 6 

Paroled  in  custody 23 

Paroled  as    "ten  day  men" 47 

Re-paroled 6 

Returned  men  paroled 10 


Total   Paroled 981     981 
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Transferred  to  Napanoch  reformatory 410 

Transferred  to  Dannemora    State   Hospital 14 

Transferred  to  Auburn  state  prison 16 

Total  Transferred 440      440 

Returned     men    discharged,      expiration       of 

maximum 1 

Indefinites  discharged,    expiration  of    minimum  4 

Indefinites  discharged,  expiration  of  maximum  11 
Indefinites  discharged,  expiration  of  minimum, 

in  custody J 

U.     S.    prisoners     discharged,     expiration     of 

minimum 4 

U.     S.     prisoners     discharged,    expiration     of 

maximum 1 

Released  on  "court  order" 2 

Released  on    ''court    order,' '   illegal     commit- 
ment   2 

Released  on     '  'writ* ' 7 

Deaths 4 

Pardoned  by  governor 1 

Escaped 1 

Total    released,    discharged,   etc.  39    1460 

POPULATION   ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914....  ~1216 

AVERAGE  POPULATION  PER  MONTH...  ~~     1333 

Napanoch 

Population,  September  30,  1913 413 

Received  from    N.     Y.     S.     R 410 

Returned  from  Dannemora  State  Hospital  ...  6 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 51 

467 

Total  number  of  inmates 880 

Regular  paroles 361 

Invalid 3 

Discharged  by   expiration 41 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  State  Hospital 7 

Transferred  to  Auburn  prison 2 

By    death 3 

417 
Population  on  September  30,  1914 383 
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1914  COUNTIES  1913 

19  Niagara 8 

1  Oneida 9 

41  Onondaga 22 

17  Ontario 1 

2  Orange 11 


3     Orleans 


1 


9      Oswego    2 

9      Otsego    7 

5 
3 


Commitments  of  State  Prisoners  by  Counties 

COUNTIES  1913 

Albany 15 

Alleghany 0 

Bronx 

Broome 18 

Cattaraugus 3 

Cayuga  7 

Chatauqua 6 

Chemung 14 

Chenango 3 

Clinton 1 

Columbia 3 

Cortland 2 

Delaware 3 

Dutchess 6 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Pulton 

Genesee  

Greene 

Hamilton 0 

Herkimer 2 

Jefferson 3 

Kings 187 

Lewis 1 

Livingston 2 

Madison 1 

Montgomery 32 

Monroe 3 

Nassau 15 

New  York 583 


75 
3 
3 
4 
5 

10 


Putnam 0 

Queens  26 

3  Rensselaer 5 

2  Richmond 2 

5  Rockland 4 

19  St.    Lawrence 7 

64  Saratoga 5 

4  Schenectady 6 

3  Schoharie      1 

1  Schuyler 0 

5  Seneca 0 

2  Steuben 9 

0  Suffolk   6 

2  Sullivan 2 

9  Tioga 1 

194  Tompkins 3 

1  Ulster 1 

4  Warren 3 

2  Washington 3 

8  Wayne 2 

27  Westchester  ....  29 

8  Wyoming 2 

535  Yates 1 


1914 

22 

13 

43 

7 

11 

0 

3 

2 

0 

31 

2 

5 

5 

3 

12 

12 

0 

1 

0 

11 

4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

0 

3 

5 

22 

5 

0 


.1189 


1242 


Commitment  of  U.  S.  Prisoners  by  Districts 

1913    1914 

Southern  District  of  New  York 9         2 

Northern  District  of  New  York 0         3 


Total. 


9 
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Comparison  of  Elmira  Population  in 
Various  Years 

1910     1911  1912  1913 

Total  number   of  inmates 2,502    2,471  2,627  2,643 

Average  population 1,265    1,282  1,383  1,382 

New  state  indefinites             ...1,009    1,222  1,231  1,190 

Paroled 1,036       760  929  949 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole    114         99  96  117 

Transfers  on  account  of  insanity     11         17  32  17 

Other   transfers 291       361  345  366 

Deaths 6          9  6  6 

United  States  prisoners  received     26         25  8  9 


1914 

2,676 

1,333 

1,242 

981 

117 

14 

426 

4 

5 


Table  Showing   Previous  Confinement  in  Other  Insti- 
tutions, of  Prisoners  Received  During  the  Year 

New  Returned 

Men  Men                   Totals 

Albany  County  Penitentiary     7  5                    12 

Auburn  Orphan  Asylum 1  1 

Auburn  State  Prison 1  1 

Black  well's  Island  Penitentiary 9  1                    10 

Berkshire  Industrial  School 1  1 

Boys' Home,  Chicago,  Illinois 1  1 

Buffalo  Truant  School 1  2                     3 

Brooklyn  Training  School 17  4                    21 

Boooklyn  Orphan  Aslyum 2  2 

Catholic  Protectory 84  17                  101 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 1  1 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary 1  1 

Erie  County  Penitentiary 17  8                    25 

Father   Drumguoles,   New  York  City  5  6 

Father  Baker's,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 8  7                    15 

Father  Berry's,  Liverpool,  England  1  1 

George  Junior  Republic 1  1 

Gerry  Society 3  1                     4 

Glen  Mills  Institute 1  1 

Great  Meadow    Prison 1  1 

Hawthorne  School 1  1 

Hart's  Island 65  6                   71 

Hebrew  Protectory 6  1                     7 

House  of  Refuge    54  9                   63 

Huntingdon,  Pa.  Reformatory 1  1                     2 

Hudson  County  Penitentiary 2  2 

Immaculate  Conception  Orphanage  ...  1  1 
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Idaho  Industrial  Training  School 1 

Indiana  Boys'  School 1 

Jails 86         12 

Jamesburg  Reformatory 2 

Kings  County  Penitentiary 2  1 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 3 

Maryland  House  of  Correction     1 

Massachusetts  Reformatory 1 

Massachusetts  State  Prison    1 

Monroe  County  Penitentiary 8  3 

Naval  Prison,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 1 

Naval  Prison,  Boston,  Mass 1 

Naval  Prison,  Port  Royal,  S.  C 1 

Naval  Prison,  Brooklyn,  New  York ...  1 

New  York  County  Penitentiary 28  1 

New  York  Truant  School 12 

New  York  City  Reformatory 19 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 1 

New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum . . . 

New  York  State  Reformatory 10 

Onondaga  County  Penitentiary 1 

Ohio  Reformatory 

Philadelphia  Catholic  Home     

Pennsylvania  State  Insane  Asylum  . . . 

Rahway  N.  J.    Reformatory 

Randolph  Home 

Rochester  Industrial  School 36 

St  Joseph  Orphan  Asylum 6 

St.  John's  Home       

St.  Malachy's  Home  

St.  Vincent  Industrial  School 16 

St.  Mary's  Home 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Orphanage 

Susquehanna  Valley  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Sparkhill  Home 

Syracuse  Truant  School 2 

Troy  Catholic  Asylum 2 

Work  House 39  8 


117 
2 


11 


1 
1 
97 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29 

12 

19 

17 

1 

127 

.  16 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

46 

6 

8 

1 

17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
47 


Grand  Total 612       228 


840 
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Table  Showing  Exact  Status  of  Men  Regularly  Paroled  from  Elmira 
Covering  a  Period  of  4  Years  from  Oct  1,  1909  to  Sept  30,  1913. 


1909* 
MADE    GOOD  19:0 

1  Absolutely  released  without  subsequent  criminal 

history 6g2 

2  Paroled  and  still  reporting  

8    Sentence  expired   while  on  parole;  without  sob- 
sequent  criminal  history >•■       ._....         g 

4T  Died  on  parole - 

5  Warrant  issued,  re-instated  and  absolutely    re- 

leased; no  subsequent  criminal  history 8 

TOTAL 695 

RETURNED    TO    CRIME 

6  Warrants  issued,  sentence  1  to  other  reformatory  1 

7  Warrants  issued,  sentenced  to  penitentiary- 6 

8  Warrants  issued,  sentenced  to  state  prisons  53 

9  Warrants  issued,  and  returned  under  new  number  3 

10  Absolutely  released  and  sentenced  to  other  re- 

formatary       _  .    . 

11  Absolutely  released  and  sentenced  to  penitentiary      37 

12  Absolutely  released  and  sentenced  to  state   prison      63 

13  Absolutely   released   and    returned     under     new 

number... 1 

U    Absolutely  released  and  executed  for  murder-     -. 

15  Absolutely  re'eased:  has  been   in  bAh  pen  y  and 

prison _  13 

16  Paroled,    returned    under   new    number  and   no 

warrant  ie*ued 1 

17  Maximum  expired  on  parole;  sentenced  to  state 

prison     ... 

TOTAL 178 

UNCERTAIN  ~ 

18  Warrants  issued,  now  under  arrest   

19  Warrants  issued,  and  returned  for  violation   of 

parole  ...  87 

20  Warrants  issued,  row  in  insane  asylum 

21  Committed  suicide  while  a  delinquent 

22  Warrants  issued,  still  outstanding  86 

23  Warrants  issued,  to  be  used  discretionally...  .. 

21  Warrants  issued,  re  instateH;  Wanants  re-issued  1 

25  Declared   Delinquent  by  b^ard  of  managers-  28 

26  Absolutely  released  and  now  under  arrest- 6 

27  Left  country  without  permission      8 

28  Paroled  and  account   closed    owing:     to    mental 

condition  

TOTAL 216 

Total  number  of  regrularly  paroled  men  during:  years    989 


1910- 
1911 


410 


4 
420 


1911 
1912 


543 
1 


2  , 
40 


1 
34 
44 


127 


78 


163 


710 


1 
32 

3 

45 
52 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

140 


180 


1912 
1913 


Total 


2149 
3 


4 

142 
175 

4 

1 

'18 

3 

2 

539 


316 
2 
1 
297 
8 
3 
47 
11 
10 

1 

728 

3482 


Per     | 

cent.  ' 


61  7174 
.0862 


5744 
2585, 


9765! 


.1436 

3159  ' 

4.8535| 

1436; 

1149 
4.0781 
50258 

J149 
■0287 


63.6136 


i 


.0574 


.0574 

9.936S 
.0574 
.0287 

85296 
.2298 
.('862 

1.3498 
.3159 
.2872 

.0287 


15.4796 


20.9076 
100.000C 


Facts  Regarding  Those  Who  Have  Actually  Passed  from  Parole 

Supervision 

Total   paroled 3482 

Still    reporting:,  (Item   2) _ 8_ 

Total  Passed  From  Parolb  Supbrvision 8479 

Made  frood,  (Items  1.  3,  4.  and  5) 2212  or  64*  of  3479 

Returned  to  crime,  (Items  6  to  17) 639  or  If*  of  3479 

Uncertain,  (Items  1g  to  28) 728  or  21*  of  3479 


Total 


.  3479  or  100* 


Received  absolute  releases.  (Items  1,  10  to  15  and  26) -  2504 

Made  g:ood.  (Item  1) 2149  or  85.8*?  of  2504 

Returned  to  crime,  'Items  10  to  15) 344  or  18.7*  of  2504 

Uncertain,  (Item  26).. - 11  or  .4*  of  2504 


Total 


.  2504  or    99.9* 
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Orphans  Received   1913-1914 

Father  dead    If  other  deed    Both  deed    None  deed 

October 38  13  11  51 

November 17  14  17  42 

December 32  18  22  62 

January 26  16  12  52 

February 27  10  9  60 

March 29  15  14  63 

April :o  20  10  61 

May 22  19  9  78 

June 28  11  17           >    56 

July 26  17  1<  59 

Augusc 17  2  8  28 

September 18  8  6  26 

Totals  310  163  151  618 

The  average  age  of  all  prisoners  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  was  20.91  years.  The  average 
period  of  detention  of  all  inmates  regularly  paroled 
from  Elmira,  was  one  year,  four  months  and  two  days. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  seventy-nine,  or  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  were  released  in  the  minimum  time,  under 
the  institutional  rules.  The  minimum  period  of 
detention  was  one  year  and  nineteen  days,  and  the 
maximum  period  of  detention  of  any  one,  regularly 
paroled,  was  two  years,  eleven  months  and  fourteen 
days. 

All  commitments  are  originally  made  to  Elmira, 
where  they  are  classified,  and  a  sufficient  number 
transferred,  to  fill  the  junior  institution.  Most  of  those 
transferred  are  those  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  those  who  have  been  returned  for  violation  of 
parole. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence 
Two  distinct  principles  underlie  legislation   for 

dealing  with  criminals,— the  vindictive  principle  and 

the  protective  principle. 

In  primitive  society,  if  A.  inflicted  an  injury  on  B. 

the  latter,  orhis  relatives,   got  revenge  by  inflicting 
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an  equal  or  greater  injury  on  A., and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it,  except  that  usually  a  feud  was  engendered 
which  went  on  indefinitely. 

As  civilization  advanced,  for  the  sake  of  limiting 
such  otherwise  continuous  performance,  and  prevent- 
ing excess  of  exactment,  such  revenge  was  taken  out 
of  private  hands  and  assumed  by  the  state,  and  its 
limits  fixed,  so  that  the  punishment  should  fit  the 
crime,  — "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth". 

The  rules  fixing  such  limits  constituted  the  penal 
law,  i.  e.,  law  of  punishments;  and  the  places  where 
the  law  was  administered  were  penal  institutions, 
i.  e.,  places  for  inflicting  punishment. 

This  vindictive  principle  is  the  foundation  of  most 
of  the  criminal  law  in  the  state  of  New  York  to-day. 
Crimes  are  classified  as  to  their  supposed  enormity, 
and  a  scale  of  appropriate  punishments  is  prescribed. 
Frequently  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  technical  and 
arbitrary— for  example: 

Section  402  of  the  penal  law,  declares  that  "a  per- 
son, who,  with  intent  to  commit  some  crime  therein, 
breaks  and  enters,  in  the  night  time,  the  dwelling 
house  of  another,  in  tvhich  there  is  at  the  time  a  human 
being,  being  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon  • .  is 
guilty  of  burglary  in  the  first  degree." 

If  the  circumstances  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
foregoing,  except  that  no  human  being  is  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  the  offender,  according  to  section  404,  is 
guilty  only  of  burglary  in  the  third  degree. 

Section  407  prescribes  that  *  'burglary  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  as  follows:— 
burglary  in  the  first  degree,  for  not  less  than  ten  years: 
—  burglary  in  the  third  degree  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years." 

In  one  case  the  punishment  cannot  be  less  thpn 
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ten  years,  With  no  limit  as  to  the  maximum;  in  the 
other  case  it  cannot  be  over  five  years,  with  no  limit 
as  to  the  minimum,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  offender  knew,  or  did  not  know  whether  the  house 
was  occupied,  or  whether  he  believed  it  unoccupied 
when  it  was  not,  or  vice  versa. 

Originally,  undoubtedly,  the  prime  object  of  such 
punishment  was  the  squaring  of  an  account  between 
the  offender  and  society,  but  it  had,  as  a  secondary 
purpose,  the  intimidation  of  the  offender  and  others, 
so  that  they  would  not  commit  other  crimes.  As 
commonly  expressed,  "the  law  is  a  terror  to  evil 
doers." 

In  recent  years  a  new  school  of  thought  has 
arisen,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  not  only  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  enlightened  community  to 
revenge  itself  on  an  insignificant  individual,  but  that 
it  is  unbusinesslike  to  allow  any  sentiment  to  enter  into 
the  treatment  of  the  matter.  What  has  been  done 
by  the  criminal  is  beyond  recall.  The  future  alone  can 
profitably  be  regarded,  and  the  sole  test  in  deciding 
what  to  do  with  the  offender  should  be,  what  will  most 
effectually  prevent  future  crime.  Thus,  what  was 
originally  the  secondary  object  of  punishment  becomes 
its  primary  object 

It  has  always  been  a  debatable  question  whether 
punishment  inflicted  on  A.  had  much  deterrent  effect 
on  B.  and  C.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  any  exact  information  on  the  subject. 

A  more  practical  question  is  whether  punishment 
of  A.  for  a  certain  crime,  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  him 
from  committing  another  crime. 

Those  who  secured  legislation  for  the  founding  of 
the  Elmira  reformatory,  did  not  deny  that  punishment 
might  possibly  be  the  best  means  available  in  dealing 
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with  old  and  hardened  criminals,  but  they  claimed  that 
some  were  criminals  from  lack  of  education  and 
training,  moral,  mental,  physical,  scholastic  or  in- 
dustrial, and  that  if  they  were  caught  young  enough 
they  might  perhaps  be  made  like  the  average  of  other 
people  by  supplying  such  education  and  training. 

The  establishment  of  an  educational  institution 
in'place  of  a  penal  institution,  was  an  experiment  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

The  experiment  has  been  going  on  now  for  nearly 
forty  years.  We  have  had  for  comparison,  the  prisons, 
penal  institutions,  to  which  offenders  were  sent  to 
undergo  a  definite  punishment,  determined  in  advance 
by  the  trial  court;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  reforma- 
tories, educational  institutions  to  which  offenders 
were  committed  for  treatment  for  no  prescribed  time 
other  than  until  the  managers  considered  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  probabilitv  that  their  release  would 
not  be  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society. 

While  the  reformatories  have  worked  no  miracles, 
and  perhaps  have  not  acocmplished  as  much  as  some 
of  their  enthusiastic  advocates  thought  they  would, 
no  one  denies  that  they  are  in  general  a  success. 
Few  would  favor  changing  them  materially,  but  the 
prisons  are  constantly  being  changed  to  make  them 
more  and  more  like  the  reformatories. 

The  sections  of  the  law  prescribing  the  general 
nature  of  reformatory  administration  are  the 
following:— 

Penal   Law 

§2185.  Sentence  of  males  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  A  male  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  convicted  of  a  felony,  who 
has  not  theretofore  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punish- 
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able  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court,  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  New  York  state  reformatory  at 
Elmira,  to  be  there  confined  under  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  reformatory. 

§2195.  Imprisonment  ivhen  sentenced  to  a  re- 
formatory. When  a  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  reformatory  ?s  prescribed  in  section 
three  hundred  and  seven  of  the  prison  law,  the  court 
imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  or  limit  the 
duration  thereof. 

Prison  Law 
§307.  Sentence  to  reformatories.  Any  person  who 
shall  be  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  either  of  said  reformatories,  and  who, 
upon  such  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  according 
to  this  article,  and  not  otherwise.  The  term  of  such 
imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced 
shall  be  terminated  by  the  state  board  of  managers, 
as  authorized  by  this  article;  but  such  imprisonment 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law 
for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
and  sentenced. 

§298.  Control  and  discipline  of  prisoners  at 
rtforrncLtories.  The  state  board  of  managers  shall 
maintain  such  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to 
their  custody,  as  shall  prevent  them  from  committing 
crime,  best  secure  their  self-support  and  accomplish 
their  reformation.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  shall 
be  reformative,  and  the  board  of  managers  may  use 
such  means  of  reformation  consistent  with  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.      The    prisoners   may    be   employed    in 
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agricultural  or  mechanical  labor  as  a  means  of  securing 
their  support  and  reformation. 

§300.  Parole  of  prisoners  at  reformatories. 
The  state  board  of  managers  may  allow  any  prisoner 
confined  in  either  of  said  reformatories  to  go  upon 
parole  outside  of  the  reformatory  buildings  and 
enclosures,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  board  of 
managers.  A  person  so  employed  shall  remain  in  the 
legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  board, 
until  his  absolute  discharge  as  provided  by  law.  Ho 
personal  appearance  before  the  board  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  behalf  of  the  parole  or  discharge  of  any 
prisoner. 

§304.  Absolute  release  from  imprisonment  from 
reformatories;  discharge.  When  it  appears  to  the  state 
board  of  managers  that  there  is  strong  or  reasonable 
probability  that  any  prisoner  will  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  they  shall 
issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release  or  discharge 
from  imprisonment  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  the  power  of  the  governor  to 
grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  in  any  case. 

We  have  directed  attention  to  the  foregoing 
because  there  still  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding, 
even  among  the  judges,  as  to  the  underlying  principles 
of  a  reformatory. 

Recently,  a  judge  who  had  committed  a  prisoner 
to  Elmira,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  such  prisoner, 
was  a  party  to  a  petition  for  his  release,  on  the  ground 
that  he  "had  received  punishment  enough." 

A  more  common  criticism  is  the  other  way— that 
prisoners  there,  are  not  punished  enough.  Another 
distinguished  judge  has  recently  written  to  a  member 
of  this  board  to  that  effect,  and  has  argued  that  the 
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period  of  detention  should  depend  primarily  on  the 
crime,  and  that  we  should  require  those  committed 
for  a  certain  crime,  to  remain  for  at  least  a  certain 
period,  and  those  committed  for  another  crime 
for  at  least  a  certain  greater  period.  He  adds  that 
if  this  was  done,  in  addition  to  those  now  sent  to  the 
reformatories,  the  courts  would  send  there  at  least 
twenty -five  per  cent,  of  those  who  now  go  to  the  state 
prisons. 

Before  saying  anything  on  the  merits  of  this 
proposition,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  there  has 
been  no  time  in  many  years  when  Elmira  and  Napa- 
noch  have  not  been  full  to  their  normal  capacity,  and 
at  times  they  have  been  greatly  overcrowded.  We 
have  long  needed  more  room,  and  have  urged,  as  we 
do  again  in  this  report,  the  completion  of  the  Napa- 
noch  reformatory,  so  that  it  may  have  the  capacity 
originally  intended  for  it.  Any  change  of  system 
that  involved  retaining  the  present  class  of  prisoners 
for  a  longer  period,  to  say  nothing  of  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  now  sent  to  prisons, 
would  be  impracticable  with  our  present  buildings. 

We  think  the  learned  judge  is  probably  right  in 
so  far  as  he  assumes  that  the  influence  of  reforma- 
tories would  be  beneficial  to  many  of  those  who  are 
sent  elsewhere.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  who  was 
superintendent  of  reformatories  and  afterwards 
superintendent  of  state  prisons,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  population  of  both 
kinds  of  institutions,  has  frequently  stated  that  the  first 
offenders  in  the  prisons,  of  reformatory  age,  i.  e., 
under  30  years,  are,  as  a  class,  no  more  vicious,  and 
are  no  more  a  menace  to  society  than  those  in  the 
reformatories,  and  that  they  are  just  as  promising 
subjects  for  reformative  treatment. 
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The  idea,  however,  of  a  predetermined  sentence 
en  a  punitive  basis,  determined  by  the  technical  crime 
in  the  commitment  papers,  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  idea  on  which  the  reformatories  were 
founded,  and  experience  in  their  management  has 
shown  nothing  to  support  it 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  judges  and  reformatory  managers 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  former,  from  necessity, 
study  particular  crimes,  while  the  latter  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  criminals. 

We  pay  less  attention  to  the  technical  crime 
mentioned  in  the  commitment  papers,  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  crime  the  prisoner 
actually  committed,  was,  very  likely,  not  the  one 
specified. 

It  is  quite  common  for  prisoners  to  escape  trial 
by  pleading  guilty  to  a  less  degree  of  crime  than  that 
with  which  they  are  charged,  and  in  fact  committed. 
The  busy  judge  may  not  know  much  about  the  case 
and  still  less  about  the  prisoner's  mental  charac- 
teristics and  history,  (much  of  what  he  is  told  isn't 
true),  so  he  sentences  to  a  reformatory.  When  they 
reach  us,  and  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  it  they  tell  us 
quite  frankly  what  they  did.  We  have  hundreds  who 
come  up  for  "attempts"  who  "got  away  with  the 
goods";  and  hundreds  of  others  with,  supposedly, 
previously  unblemished  characters,  who  disclose 
criminal  records  of  considerable  impressiveness,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  history  of  criminal  acts,  at  times 
when  they  did  not  get  caught.  Hardly  a  month 
passes,  when  we  do  not  receive  men  whom  the  judges 
supposed  were  first  offenders,  who  have  been  with 
us  before,  under  other  names. 

Assuming  that  the  commitment  papers  correctly 
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stated  what  the  prisoner  did,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  wrong  he  had  ever  done,  we  would  not,  f rem  our 
experience,  think  that  on  this  we  could  determine  in 
advance,  how  long  he  ought  to  stay  with  us. 

In  our  opinion,  few,  if  any,  become  bad  all  of  a 
sudden.  As  a  rule,  whatever  a  criminal  does,  is  a 
natural  thing  for  him  to  do;  and  as  long  as  he  remains 
that  kind  of  a  man,  he  is  likely  to  continue  doing  that 
kind  of  a  thing. 

If  a  man  is,  in  character,  a  criminal,  he  acts  in 
accordance  with  that  character,  but  what  he  ac- 
complishes depends  largely  on  circumstances. 

For  example,  A.  B.,  is  that  kind  of  enemy  of 
society  known  as  a  thief.  As  such,  he  takes  the  pocket- 
book  of  X.Y.,  intending  to  steal  its  contents.  If  the 
pocketbook  happens  to  contain  only  a  small  amount, 
he  commits  petty  larceny;  if  a  slightly  larger  sum, 
grand  larceny;  and  if  caught  in  the  act,  it  is  only  an 
attempt,  the  maximum  punishment  for  which  cannot 
be  more  than  half  that  applicable  to  a  successful  effort. 

Whichever  one  of  these  three  things  happens, 
does  not  make  A.  B.  any  more,  or  less,  a  menace  to  the 
community,  than  if  it  bad  been  one  of  the  others;  or 
in  any  way  affect  the  education  and  training  he  should 
receive  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  character  so 
he  will  not  be  disposed  to  try  that  sort  of  thing  again. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  those  committed  for 
what  the  courts  would  regard  as  comparatively  slight 
offenses,  who  prove  to  belong  to  the  class,  unfortunate- 
ly larger  than  those  without  experience  suppose,  of 
congenital  criminals.  They  are  constitutionally  im- 
moral; born  without  the  natural  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  that  to  some  degree  characterizes  ordinary 
humanity.  The  germ  cannot  be  implanted,  and  they 
should  be  permanent  subjects  of  custodial  care.  We  also 
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receive  those  committed  for  minor  offenses,  who  are 
so  defective  mentally,  that  only  by  long  and  careful 
educational  treatment  can  they  be  fitted  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  those 
convicted  of  serious  offenses  who,  as  the  result  of 
institutional  treatment,  reform  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  some  who  probably  would  never  commit 
another  crime  even  if  not  imprisoned  at  all. 

A  large  portion  of  crime  has  always  been  due 
directly  to  alcohol.  In  recent  years,  to  an  alarming 
degree,  we  find  it  due  to  the  use  of  drugs.  Both  alcohol 
and  drugs  for  the  time  being  destroy  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  victim  is  capable  of  any 
crime.  What  it  happens  to  be,  is  a  matter  of  accident 
They  never  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  society  until  they 
abandon  the  habit.  It  does  not  take  any  longer  to 
accomplish  this  when  the  crime  was  serious  than 
when  comparatively  unimportant. 

We  therefore  think  that  the  nature  of  the  crime 
should  never  be  the  determining  element  in  the 
decision  of  the  court  as  to  the  place  of  confinement, 
and,  if  a  reformatory  is  selected,  that  the  time  of 
detention  should,  as  heretofore,  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance indeterminate,  and  depend  on  a  study  of  the 
man;  that  thought  of  punishment  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  and  the  best  method  of  preventing  each 
particular  individual  from  committing  further  crime, 
should  be  the  only  object  sought. 

Percentage  of  Reformation 
An  ever  recurring  question,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  is  what  percentage  of  those  committed  to  the 
Elmira  reformatory,  subsequently  "make  good",  i.e., 
reform? 

In  our  report  1?  st  year,  we  showed  that  of  those 
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paroled  from  Elmira  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1910,  seventy-one  per  cent  conducted 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  subsequently  to  obtain 
an  absolute  release,  and  estimated  that  the  number  of 
those  so  released  who  returned  to  crime,  would  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  salvage  from  the  other 
twenty-nine  per  cent  which  included  many  lost  sight 
of  or  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  against  whom 
there  was  as  yet  no  evidence  of  crime,  so  that  in 
round  figures,  it  was  fair  to  say  that  of  those  regular- 
ly paroled,  "the  reformatory  accomplished  its  object 
in  at  least  two  cases  out  of  three,  and  perhaps  in  three 
cases  out  of  four." 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  dispute  these  figures— 
even  going  so  far  as  to  say  "the  courts  have  Elmira 
men  before  them  almost  every  day,  and  have  to  send 
hundreds  of  them  to  state  prisons— this  shows  that 
instead  of  being  a  reformatory  it  is  a  nursery  of 
crime.' ' 

These  critics  forget  that  none  but  felons  are 
committed  to  the  adult  reformatories,  and  they  also 
know  nothing  about  those  who  do  not  return  to 
crime.  By  reason  of  their  good  behavior,  this  class  is 
lost  in  the  general  community,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  ever  in  an  institution  is  speedily  forgotten. 

That  there  are  many  recidivists,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  they  do  not,  as  we  believe,  make  the  pro- 
portion of  those  faithful  in  well  doing,  other  than  we 
have  stated. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1913, 
from  the  two  institutions,  Elmira  and  Napanoch, 
there  were  regularly  paroled,  1242  men.  Of  these,  we  do 
not  claim  anything  good  as  to  twenty-five  per  cent ;  or 
310  men.    Neither  do  we  claim  anything  good  as  to 
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those  who  left  the  institutions  during  that  year,  in 

other  ways  than  by  regular  paroles,  viz: 

Transferred  to    state  prisons 26 

Discharged   by  expiration  of  sentence 66 

Paroled  in  custody  (onir  dictmentfor  crime  committed 

before  being  sent  to  the   reformatory) 20 

Specially  paroled  or  transferred  on  account  of 

insanity 40 

Add  twenty-five  percent  of  regular  paroles 310 

Total 461 

Of  these,  those  that  we  ourselves  sent  to  state 
prisons,  were  mostly  those  discovered  to  be  old 
offenders  who  had  served  time  for  felonies  before 
the  offense  for  which  we  received  their  commitment 
Those  that  we  retained  till  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  were  usually  so  held  because  we  did  not 
believe  they  could  safely  be  allowed  at  large-  Some 
of  those  we  discharged  into  custody,  subsequently 
went  to  prison  for  things  that  happened  before  we 
ever  saw  them,  and,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  a  disposition 
to  behave  themselves  had  opportunity  been  offered. 
Those  specially  paroled  were  so  diseased,  physically  or 
mentally,  as  to  make  reformatory  treatment  im- 
possible. 

The  point  is  that  the  courts  could  send  to  prison, 
451  of  those  who  left  the  reformatories  in  a  single 
year,  and  still  it  might  be  true  that  932  others  made 
good,  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  in  whom  we 
had  enough  confidence  to  give  them  a  chance  on  parole. 

Prison  statistics  may  be  misleading  to  the  casual 
observer.  For  their  proper  understanding,  three 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind:  (a)  When  a  man, 
known  to  have  been  in  a  reformatory,  commits  an- 
other crime,  he  is  usually,  as  a  second  offender,  sent 
to  a  prison  rather  than  a  penitentiary,  and  given  a 
long  sentence.    A  few  weeks  ago,  one  such,   as  an 
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habitual  criminal,  received  a  sentence  of  thirty-one 
years.  This  tends  to  an  accumulation.  In  a  certain 
year,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  a  prison,  Elmiramen 
sentenced  in  many  different  years,  (b)  The  same 
man  may  be,  and  often  is,  sent  to  prison  several  differ- 
ent times,  (c)  Most  Elmira  men  sent  to  Sing  Sing 
prison,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  second  offenders, 
are  eventually  transferred  to  Auburn  prison,  and  thus 
figure  in  the  statistics  of  both  institutions  in  the  same 
year,  so  there  are  only  about  half  as  many  of  them  in 
the  prisons  as  one,  from  a  superficial  examination  of 
reports,  might  suppose. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  that 
as  many  as  451  Elmira  men  a  year,  came  in  contact 
with  the  criminal  law  again. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons 
for  the  year  1912-13,  states  that  of  new  arrivals  in 
Sing  Sing,  236  had  previously  been  committed  to 
Elmira.  All  commitments  from  the  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York  city,  are  made  to  Sing  Sing,  and 
from  the  same  district,  come  over  three-quarters  of  the 
reformatory  population,  and  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  those  who  get  into  trouble  again.  This  would 
indicate  that  in  that  year,  throughout  the  state,  not 
over  300  reformatory  failures  were  again  imprisoned 
in  the  state  prisons. 

We  have  recently  had  the  records  of  Sing  Sing 
carefully  examined.  On  a  certain  day  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  was  1560,  of  whom  only  159  had  previously 
been  committed  to  Elmira. 

The  dates  of  their  leaving  the  reformatories  were 
as  follows: 


1898 

1    n904 

1 

1894 

1      1906 

6 

1897 

1      1906 

10 
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1899 1  1907 7 

•1899 1  1908 8 

1900 1  1909 16 

1901 2  1910. II 

1902 2  1911 17 

1903 ...  3  1912 24 

♦1903 1  1913 27 

1904 5  1914 13 


Total 169 

♦Habitual  criminal  transferred  from  Napanoch  to  Auburn 
and  sent  to  Sing  Sing  on  a  new  conviction. 

Of  these,  83,  or  more  than  half,  had  criminal 
records  before  their  commitment  to  Elmira;  50  had 
been  paroled  from  Elmira,  returned  there  for  violation 
of  parole,  and  transferred  to  Napanoch. 

Most  of  them  were  of  the  hopeless  types  of  which 
we  will  speak  later. 

The  system  of  identification  now  in  use  enables 
us,  theoretically  at  least,  to  keep  a  record  of  every 
Elmira  man  who  subsequently  is  committed  in  New 
York,  to  either  a  prison  or  a  penitentiary,  and  we 
believe  that  we  have  such  record  with  substantial 
accuracy.  We  also  know  of  nearly  every  instance  of 
sentence  to  a  workhouse  or  jail.  We  keep  track  of 
men  in  this  way  indefinitely,  for  many  years  after 
they  pass  from  parole  supervision. 

We  publish  herewith  a  table  showing  the  exact 
status,  according  to  our  records,  of  all  men,  3482  in 
number,  regularly  paroled  from  Elmira  during  a  period 
of  four  years  from  October  1,  1909,  to  September  30, 
1913. 

We  roughly  divide  them  as  follows; 

Made  good  221S       .64 

Returned  to  crime 539       .15 

Uncertain    728       .21 


3482         100% 
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Of  the  "uncertain"  class,  we  returned  346  to  the 
reformatory  for  violation  of  parole.  Of  these,  75  had, 
while  on  parole,  been  convicted  of  minor  offenses  and 
had  served  short  sentences: 

In  penitentiaries 48 

In  workhouses 11  . 

In  jails 12 

In  reformatories  (Hart's  Island,  etc.) 9 

75 
Returned  for  violation  of  parole  conditions, 
not  involving  conviction  of  any  crime . . .  .271 

346 

Some  of  these  returned  men,  after  another  term  in 
the  reformatory,  have  been  again  paroled  and  are 
doing  well. 

If  we  add  the  75  among  them,  who  had  again  been 
before  a  court,  to  the  539  above  noted,  we  have  614, 
known  to  have  returned  to  some  extent  to  crime. 
This  is  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  3482,  the  entire  number 
of  paroled  men. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
certain class  has  not  in  all  respects  satisfied  us,  they 
have  not  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  been  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offense. 

It  is  our  practice  to  declare  a  paroled  man 
delinquent,  for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  his  parole, 
even  though  it  does  not  involve  serious  moral 
turpitude;  for  example,  for  failure  to  report;  change  of 
employment  without  leave,  etc.,  and  we  frequently 
issue  warrants  which  are  never  served  because  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  failure  is  due  to  nothing  worse 
than  carelessness  or  stupidity,  and  that  our  in- 
structions are  being  followed  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter. 

The  balance  of  this  uncertain  class  that  have 
neither  been  returned  to  the  reformatory  nor  absolutely 
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released  are,  for  statistical  purposes,  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  While,  as  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, we  would  hesitate  to  certify,  in  the  words 
of  the  statue,  that  there  is  a  "strong  probability" 
that  they  will  remain  forever  at  large  without  vio- 
lating the  law,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  since 
leaving  the  reformatories,  they  have  not  yet  violated 
it,  and  judging  from  experience,  that  most  of  them 
never  will. 

The  exact  percentage  of  reformation  can  only 
be  known  "when  the  leaves  of  the  judgment  book 
unfold."  Meanwhile  we  think  that  the  information 
here  given  indicates  that  our  general  estimate  of  last 
year  was  a  conservative  one. 

We  wish  the  record  was  better,  and  are  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  improve  it— without 
much  hope  of  success.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  is  beyond  human  power. 

The  class  of  congenital,  or  natural  criminals,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
reformatory  influences.  We  fail  with  them.  Fre- 
quently they  can  be  controlled  only  by  fear,  and  are 
probably  the  only  ones  with  whom  punishment,  as 
such,  does  any  good.  This  is  seldom  sufficient  to 
make  it  safe  for  them  to  be  permanently  at  large.  As 
soon  as  recognized,  they  should  be  shut  up  for  Jife. 
Fortunately,  the  number  of  this  class  of  natural 
enemies  of  society,  is  not  relatively  large. 

We  have  shown  that,  of  the  number  admitted 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  612  had  previously  been 
inmates  of  correctional  or  custodial  institutions.  Some 
of  these  612  will  prove  to  belong  to  the  hopeless  class 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  with  them  criminology 
always  shows  itself  early  in  life.  More  of  them  were 
mental  defectives,  ranging  all  the  way  up  from  acute 
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insanity  and  the  verge  of  idiocy,  to  high  grade  im- 
beciles or  morons.  And  they  were  not  all.  Every 
year  we  receive  more  than  600  men  who  are  handi- 
capped by  limitations  for  which,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  to  blame. 

The  educational  facilities  and  training  offered  by 
the  reformatories  do  wonders  for  some  of  them,  and 
perhaps  benefit,  for  the  time  being,  nearly  all.  Some 
can  be  raised  to  such  a  level  that,  with  exceptionally 
favorable  environment,  they  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Such  environment  cannot  always  be 
found,  and  some  are  hopeless  in  any  environment.  In 
one  form  or  another  they  must  receive  permanent 
custodial  care.  While  our  parole  officers  carefully 
guide  them,  they  may  get  along  fairly  well,  but  as 
soon  as  this  support  is  removed  and  they  attempt  to 
control  themselves,  they  sink  back  as  low  as  before. 

General  Work  and  Needs  of  the  Two 
Institutions. 

The  superintendent's  report  and  financial 
statements  presented  herewith,  show  in  detail  the 
work  of  the  two  institutions  during  the  year,  and 
their  needs  for  maintenance  of  present  standing,  and 
future  increase  of  efficiency. 

As  regards  Napanoch,  the  state  commission  of 
prisons,  after  an  inspection  of  both  reformatories, 
has  recently  said: 

"The  construction  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory, 
to  accommodate  one  thousand  inmates,  should  be  accelerated. 
The  delay  in  carrying  out  the  original  plan  is  materially  affect- 
ing the  reformatory  system.  The  large  number  of  prisoners 
committed  by  the  courts,  undoubtedly  forces  an  earlier  release 
on  parole  in  many  cases  than  would  otherwise  occur,  in  order  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  Inmates  could  be  retained  and  instructed 
at  both  institutions,  for  a  longer  period,  in  proper  cases,  if  the 
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Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  was  completed.  The  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  institution  should  be  pressed  as  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  both  institutions,  and  the  Eastern  New  York 
Reformatory  should  be  made  a  reformatory  in  accordance  with 
the  plan,  methods,  equipment  and  spirit  of  the  parent  insti- 
tution/' 

This  is  in  substantial  accord  with  our 
recommendation  for  several  years  past,  which 
recommendation  we  again  affirm. 

Dated  January,  1915. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Melville, 
President 

Marvin  Olcott, 

Vice-President 

William  H.  Lovell, 

General  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer  for  Elmira. 

Maurice  M.  Wall, 
Manager. 

Henry  J.  Gaisman, 
Manager. 

William  C.  Buck, 
Manager. 

William  F.  Rafferty, 
Manager. 
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REPORT 

OF 

•*    •*>    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF    REFORMATORIES    •*    •*    •* 


New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,     October  1,  19U. 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board 

of  Managers  of  Reformatories: 
Gentlemen:— In  pursuance  of  the  usual  plan, 
my  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  includes  in  Part  One,  the  Elmira,  and  in 
Part  Two,  the  Napanoch  institution,  each  including 
respective  statements  of  finances,  statistics  regarding 
the  inmates,  statements  in  reference  to  the  respective 
medical  departments,  and  discussion  of  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  board  of  managers  and  to 
the  general  public. 

PART  ONE 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira 

The  institution  has  had  an  average  daily 
population  of  1,333 

The  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 
was    $.58148 

The  cost  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution  was $282,859.86 

The  Farm  *n    Edition    to    the    insti- 

tutional farm,  proper,  we 
have  rented  as  in  years  past,  from  adjacent  land- 
owners, about  150  acres,  which  we  have  cultivated 
with  very  profitable  results. 

For  the  maintenance  of  our  livestock  during  the 
winter  months  we  have  a  splendid  crop  of  ensilage 
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corn— 175  tons;  more  than  100  tons  of  hay,  four  acres 
of  field  corn,  and  seven  acres  devoted  to  the 
production  of  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  peas.  Our 
other  crops  include:  five  acres  of  sweet  corn,  5  acres 
of  early,  and  25  acres  of  late  potatoes  (the  latter  we 
estimate  will  yield  at  least  150  bu.  per  acre);  five 
acres  of  cabbages,  and  one  acre  of  onions  (yielding 
300  bushels).  Of  cereals  we  have  raised  15  acres 
of  rye,  yielding  186  bushels,  15  acres  of  oats,  379 
bushels,  and  three  acres  of  buckwheat  yielding  66 
bushels. 

From  our  new  herd  of  twenty-four,  tuberculin- 
tested  cows,  we  have  a  maximum  record  of  milk 
production,  during  August,  of  1,000  lbs.  per  day,  and 
a  minimum  record  of  689  lbs.  per  day. 

The  Ne*  Horse-         The    new    barn  has    been 

Cow-and-H ay-Barn       completed.     Its  external 

appearance  is  pleasing  and  artistic  while  the  interior 

is  admirably  planned  for  capacity,  convenience  and 

sanitation. 

Its  capacity  includes  storage  for  125  tons  of  hay, 
besides  a  good-sized  feed  storeroom  in  the  first  story 
of  the  central  portion,  and  abundant  space  for  roots 
and  farming  apparatus,  together  with  a  large  feed 
mixing-room,  in  the  basement  portion,  convenient  to 
the  cow  and  horse  sections  of  the  barn.  The  one- 
story  north- wing,  will  stanchion  fifty  cows,  and  the 
south-wing  contains  stalls  for  21  horses,  together 
with  several  large  box-stalls  to  be  used  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Hay  for  the  daily  ration  is  delivered  through 
shutes  from  the  first-story;  and  grains,  through  pipes 
from  the  feed  storeroom  above,  to  the  mixing-room  in 
the  basement;  while  adjacent  to  the  feed-room  are 
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the  two  large  silos.  Hay,  silage,  and  grain  rations 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  cows  by  feed-carriers 
depending  from  overhead  tracks.  The  cows  drink 
from  a  concrete  trough  placed  in  the  feed-floor, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  stanchions;  the  horses 
drink  from  two  concrete  water-troughs  located  in 
the  main  room  of  the  basement.  After  the  cows  are 
watered,  the  troughs  are  utilized  as  feed-troughs. 
To  obtain  uniformity  and  dispatch  in  milking,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  standard  milking-machine  be 
installed. 

The  newly  drawn  milk  is  placed  in  tin  containers 
and  cooled  in  a  concrete  tank  filled  with  ice-water, 
and  located  in  the  milk-room,  and  from  this  tank  it  is 
delivered  to  the  institution  as  desired. 

The  barn  receives  its  water  supply  from  the 
institutional  mains.  It  has  a  local  sewer  connecting 
with  the  main  institutional  sewer,  and  receives 
electric  current,  for  lighting,  from  a  conduit  cable 
connected  with  the  main  power  house.  A  small  but 
efficient  heating-plant,  located  in  the  basement, 
furnishes  hot  water  for  the  cleansing  of  milk- 
containers,  etc. 

Each  day,  the  barn  hose  is  used  unsparingly  on 
concrete  floors,  and  troughs,  metal  stanchions  and 
stucco  walls;  and  even  the  glass  of  the  windows  is 
daily  sluiced  with  water  and  thoroughly  washed. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  in  all  departments 
of  the  barn  a  high  standard  of  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

Ne»lc*-House  A   commodious   ice-storage 

building  has  been  in  process 

of  erection,  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the 

storage  of  the  1915  ice-crop.      It  is  located  adjacent 
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to  the  institutional  reservoir,  is  built  of  re-inforced 
concrete,  with  tile  air-space,  and  has  a  capacity  of  five 
hundred  tons.  The  dimensions  are  25x25x35  ft. 
It  is  considered  that  this  building  is  much  more 
advantageously  located,  for  the  harvesting  and 
distribution  of  the  ice,  than  was  the  former  ice-house, 
located  within  the  institutional  enclosure. 
Articles  and  Commod-  There  have  been  no  new 
"Jnd  sSSoE?  industries  established  at  the 
Institutions  reformatory    during  the 

past  year,  but  the  last  legislature  enacted  a  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  paving-brick  industry  here,  and 
plans  are  now  being  considered  for  the  erection  of 
this  plant,  which  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing a  vitrified  brick  to  be  used  in  making  public 
roads,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Our  present 
industries  of  printing  and  book-binding,  soap-making, 
clothing  manufacture  and  coffee-roasting,  have  been 
conducted  as  usual,  with  a  small  profit  to  the 
institution. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing enumerated  requests  for  appropriations  be  made 
to  the  coming  legislature: 

Maintenance  Appropriation: 

Maintenance  of   the   institution   for   the  fiscal 

year  beginning  October  1,  1914 $360,000.00 

Special  Appropriations: 

1.  New  foundry  building 26,000.00 

2.  Paving    invalid     yard,     parade     ground, 

armory,  etc., 20,000.00 

3.  Equipping    industrial   classes    with  needed 
machinery  and  appliances 5,000.00 

4.  Speciai  repairs  to  institution  generally  10,000.00 
The  re-appropriation    of    all    unexpended 

balances. 

Reasons  for  requests  submitted: 

1.  As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  it  has  been 
decided   by  the  state  architect  that  a  new  foundry 
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building  could  be  more  economically  erected  than 
could  the  present  dilapidated  building  be  repaired; 
and  a  further  benefit  would  be  its  new  bcation  which 
would  be  fronting  the  institutional  roadway  and  in 
line  with  the  other  trades  school  buildings. 

2.  This  item  was  likewise  asked  for  last  year, 
and  this  year  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the 
item  of  $15,000  an  additional  $5,000  for  the  purpose 
of  paving  the  institutional  armory,  the  floor  of  which 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  reasons  for 
this  work  being  done,  remain  as  last  year,  viz:  the 
present  paving  of  the  parade  ground  consists  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  sand,  gravel  and  tar  concrete,  put 
in  place  many  years  ago,  and  now  so  deteriorated 
that  it  presents  an  unsightly  appearance  and  can  no 
longer  be  properly  repaired.  The  front  entrance  and 
driveway  were  paved  in  the  same  manner  and  are  in 
even  worse  condition.  It  is  desirable  and  necessary 
that  a  standard  quality  of  brick,  concrete  or  asphalt 
paving  should  replace  the  present  paving  in  both 
these  localities.  The  invalid  yard,  adjacent  to  the 
north  wing,  and  north  cell  block  of  the  institution, 
has  only  a  dirt  surface,  and  cannot  fail  of  being 
unsanitary  owing  to  the  presence  of  inmates  capable 
of  spreading  infectious  disease. 

3.  Very  many  of  the  machines  and  tools,  and 
much  of  the  other  apparatus  employed  for  the 
industrial  education  of  our  inmates,  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous use  here  during  periods  varying  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years,  and  not  a  little  of  this  apparatus, 
as,  shafting,  pulleys,  hangers  and  the  like,  were 
originally  installed  at  the  reformatory  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Much  of  our  machinery  is  operated  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  and  where  pulleys  are  out  of 
balance   and   otherwise   defective,   the  element  of 
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danger  more  largely  enters  into  their  use.  New 
machinery  is  especially  needed  in  our  cabinet-making 
shop  where  nearly  every  machine  is  worn  out, 
antiquated,  and  its  operation  attended  with  not  a 
little  hazard  to  life.  Our  trades  school  director 
estimates  that  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  asked  for  ($5,000)  would  be  needed  for 
the  proper  rejuvenation  of  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  the  trades  classes. 

4.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  floors,  trusses 
and  structural  timbers;  supporting-piers,  of  brick,  to 
be  placed  under  second  floors  where  new  painting  class 
outlines  are  to  be  installed;  supporting-columns,  of 
iron,  needed  for  the  support  of  the  second  floors  where 
heavy  material  is  to  be  stored,  and  for  the  safety  of 
staircases  in  daily  use  by  the  inmate  population  in 
attending  the  school  of  letters;  the  repairing  and 
replacing  of  roofs  of  buildings;  the  repainting  and 
repointing  of  walls  of  buildings;  the  repairing  of 
plastered  walls  and  the  replacement  of  gutters  on 
roofs;  and  the  renewal  of  stair  treads.  There  is  also 
the  construction,  needed,  of  an  additional  exit  from  the 
institutional  auditorium,  located  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  main  building,  so  that  the  inmate  population  may 
have  effective  means  of  leaving  the  auditorium  more 
quickly  and  safely  than  is  possible  with  the  present 
four  exits,  which  are  narrow  doorways  leading  down 
a  narrow  winding  stairway  to  the  floors  below. 

Parol*  Supervision  Parole  work    has  been  wel1 

conducted  throughout  the 
various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  during  the  year. 
A  recently  appointed  additional  parole  officer  for  New 
York  city  will  allow  of  more  detailed  supervisory 
work  there,  and  it  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that 
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the  New  York  police  department  not  long:  ago  assign- 
ed a  special  officer  of  the  regular  force  to  aid  us  in 
that  part  of  the  work.  The  prison  association,  in 
whose  building  the  reformatory  parole  offices  are 
located,  has  also  placed  at  our  disposal  an  entire  floor 
of  the  15th  Street  building,  which  would  provide  a 
much  more  commodious  place  for  the  headquarters 
where  our  paroled  men  come  to  make  their  monthly 
reports. 
Annual   Census  of  Reformatory   Prisoners. 

At  •  the  beginning  of    the  year  the   inmates  at  the 

reformatory  numbered 1,293 

During  the  year  we  received 1,383 

We  have,  therefore,  had  in  our  care  during  the  year, 

prisoners  to  the  number  of 2,676 

Of  the  above  total  enumeration  we  have  disposed  as 

follows: 

By  parole 981 

By  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence. 22 

By  pardon  oy  the  President  of  the  United  States 0 

By  pardon  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  1 

By  release  by  order  of  the  court 12 

By  death 4 

By  transfer  to  Auburn  state  prison 16 

By  transfer  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  criminal 

insane 14 

By  transfer  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 

Napanoch,  N.  Y 410 

The  above  noted  changes  leaves  with  us  at  the  close  of 

the  year  an  inmate  population  of 1,216 

Changes  in  Adminis-       In   June,    Mr.    Frank    W. 

tratio*  Staff  of  the        Newton,  resigned  his  posi- 

Reformatory  tion  of  ChJef  Qjerk>  to  ^^^ 

the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Correction.  In  September  Mr.  Ivan  T. 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  Education  at  the  Elmira 
institution,  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk,  succeeding  Mr. 
Newton,  resigned.  On  the  date  of  this  report, 
October  1st,  Mr.  Abram  Deyo,  Director  of  School  of 
Letters  at  the  Napanoch  institution,  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Education  at  the  Elmira  institution, 
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succeeding  Mr.  Ivan  T.  Smith,  resigned.  On  October 
1st,  Mr.  John  B.  Branson  of  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  was 
appointed  Director  of  School  of  Letters  at  the 
Napanoch  institution,  'succeeding  Mr.  Abram  Deyo, 
transferred  to  Elmira. 
The  Special  Training  After  a  twelve-month  test 
Class  we  are  pleased  to  record  our 

opinion  that  the  establishment  and  continuance  of 
the  special  training  class  has  militated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  class,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
population;  and,  when  conditions  have  appeared  to 
render  desirable  and  advisable  the  recruiting  of 
the  ranks  of  the  former  from  the  large  majority  of 
the  latter,  mutual  benefit  has  resulted;  the  class 
members  receiving  the  advantages  which  we  will 
endeavor  to  outline  briefly  later  on,  while  the  general 
population  was  relieved  of  certain  inmates 
who,  by  reason  of  their  unregenerate  condition  of 
mind  and  body,  constituted  an  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  best  results,  with  the  large 
remaining  portion  of  the  prisoners-  Somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  the  fly-trap,  the  training  class  takes 
from  the  general  population  those  who,  like  the  fly, 
are  prone  to  infect,  with  their  hereditary  or  acquired 
uncleanness  of  body.  But  they  also  accomplish  more 
injury  than  does  the  fly,  in  that  they  spread  among 
the  comparatively  untainted  of  the  population,  their 
own  peculiar  mental  and  moral  disorders,  as:  im- 
patience under  wholesome  discipline;  a  propensity 
for  malicious  mischief  f  and  insubordination;  and  the 
moral  uncleanness  too  often  associated  with  the 
degenerate  type. 

The  disciplinary  officer,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  superintendent,  makes  this  statement: 

" The  number  of  major  offense  reports  for  the  past 
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year  is  442  less  than  for   the  previous  year,   and  the  minor 

offense   reports  are  8,417,  less  than  last  year No  one 

has  been  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and  I  find  the  general 
population  quiet  and  orderly." 

While  it  has  always  been  our  aim  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  discipline  at  the  reformatory,  and 
while  we  trust  and  believe  that  we  have  neglected  no 
measure,  and  spared  no  effort,  to  attain,  and  maintain 
such  a  standard,  it  is  evident  from  the  above 
statement  that  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a 
marked  improvement  in  demeanor  and  general 
institutional  record,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  as 
shown  by  the  much  reduced  number  of  major  and 
minor  offenses;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  this  excellent 
disciplinary  condition,  even  as  compared  with  that 
shown  by  other  annual  reports  of  the  reformatory, 
is  very  appreciably  due  to  the  quieting  and  salutary 
effect  produced  by  the  absence  from  the  population 
of  trouble-makers  who  have  been  from  time  to  time 
assigned  to  the  special  training  class;  and  while  from 
this  number,  certain  pupils  have  been  periodically 
returned  to  the  reformatory  routine,  such  change  of 
assignment  has  not  been  made  until  we  have  had 
good  evidence,  based  on  our  personal  observation  and 
upon  recommendations  submitted  to  us  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  that  such  pupils  will  be  able  to  satisfactorily 
hold  their  places  in  the  routine,  without  serious 
disadvantage  to  themselves  or  their  fellows. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  last  year's  experiment 
with  the  training  class,  more  than  one  instance  has 
come  to  our  attention  where  the  boys,  before  their 
assignment  to  the  class,  have  not  only  been  a  detri- 
ment to  the  remainder  of  the  population,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  strenuous,  albeit  salutary  reformatory 
routine   has   actually    produced   in   such    cases,    a 
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condition  worse,  temporarily  at  least,  than  would 
normally  prevail  with  these  characters.  Such 
conditions  are  likely  to  obtain  where  the  boy  in 
question  is  of  a  nervously  high-tempered  disposition 
which  in  the  past  or  present  he  has  made  very  little 
attempt  to  control.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
in  instances  of  this  character  both  the  boy  and  the 
routine  are  not  improved  by  mutual  contact,  until 
such  time  as  the  former  shall  perchance  experience  a 
change  of  mental  attitude,  incident  to  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  special  training  class. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  consider  that  both 
the  population  and  the  training  class  eligible,  are 
benefited  by  the  latter's  transfer  from  the  population 
to  the  class,  and  that  in  some  instances  at  least,  his 
continuance  in  the  population  would  prove  derogatory 
to  the  former  as  well  the  latter;  thus  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  institution,  whose  aim  it  is  to  become 
a  corrective  and  reformatory  agency  in  the  lives  of 
the  inmates  committed  to  its  care. 

The  value  of  an  offered  incentive  to  good  work, 
which  is  one  of  the  reformatory  principles,  has  been 
justified  anew  by  our  experience  in  handling  the 
training  class.  In  the  beginning,  we  adopted  the  plan 
of  retaining  the  pupils  in  the  class  until  evidence  should 
be  forthcoming  of  their  fitness  to  again  mingle  with 
their  fellows  in  the  prison  population;  then  re- 
turning them  to  the  routine  with  the  prospect  of 
earning  their  paroles  in  the  usual  way;  but  making  no 
accounting  of  the  months  passed  in  the  special  training 
class,  as  either  assisting  or  retarding  such  parole. 
But  we  found  later  on,  that  much  better  results  could 
be  obtained  by  allowing  their  training  class  record  to 
count  toward  parole,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  had 
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been  in  the  regular  routine.  Thus,  a  pupil,  upon  be- 
ing returned  to  the  routine,  began  his  regular  duties, 
armed  with  whatever  number  of  perfect  months  he 
may  have  acquired,  while  in  the  class,  as  an  asset 
toward  the  attainment  of  his  eventual  parole. 

No  doubt  your  board  will  be  interested  in  the 
daily  doings  of  the  training  class.  We  will  give  you 
a  general  description,  but  the  schedule  is  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time  as  new  plans  may  be  deem- 
ed worthy  of  test  by  the  management. 

Determined  by  the  ability  and  general  qualifi- 
cations of  the  pupils,  the  class  is  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  highest,  the  intermediate,  and  the 
kindergarten,  or  lowest  grade;  and  in  the 
morning,  after  everyone  has  engaged  in  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  assembly-room,  the  dining-room,  the 
manual  training  room  and  the  sleeping  apartments, 
each  group  has  an  hour  of  school  of  letters  work  with 
the  inmate  instructor;  the  small  number  of  pupils  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  give  valuable  individual  attention  and 
instruction;  following  this,  an  hour  is  devoted  to  some 
useful  institutional  work— mending,  shelling  peas, 
"picking  over"  beans,  and  what  not-  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  hour,  the  group  adjourns 
to  the  manual  training-room  and  is  engaged  for  a 
third  hour-period,  in  learning  to  saw  and  plane,  and 
other  of  the  elementary  processes  of  the  carpenter 
trade.  Dinner  is  at  noon.  The  afternoon  is  passed 
in  the  open  air,  engaged  in  athletic  exercises  and 
games,  in  a  yard  entirely  separate  from  the  other 
institutional  lawns  and  grounds.  Supper  comes  at  five 
o'clock,  after  which  the  inmates  repair  to  their 
sleeping-rooms  and  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Special  attention    is    given,    Wednesdays    and 
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Saturdays,  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  pupils  to 
write,  and  stories  are  read  to  them  by  the  officer  in 
charge.  On  the  sabbath  the  class  attends  the 
regular  religious  services  and  spends  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  listening  to  the  reading  of  selected 
literature,  by  the  officer  in  charge,  and  in  playing 
quiet  games,  as  dominoes,  etc. 

The  school  of  letters  work  is  scheduled  like  that 
of  the  regular  routine,  the  sessions  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and 
Thursday  and  Friday,  to  lessons  in  language.  Also, 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  writing  given 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  a  couple  of  hours  on 
these  days  are  devoted  to  teaching  facts  relative  to 
the  geography  and  government  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  writing,  there  are  three  pupils  in 
the  highest  class,  four  in  the  intermediate,  and  five 
in  the  lowest  class.  The  kindergarten  class  as  it 
might  be  termed,  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
read  and  write  when  assigned;  those  now  in  the  class 
are  commencing  to  do  so,  but  very  imperfectly,  after 
several  months  of  study.  These  pupils  are  also 
studying  the  elementary  processes  of  number  work. 
The  intermediate  grade  is  somewhat  more  advanced 
upon  assignment,  and  the  highest  class  have  progress- 
ed as  far  as  fractions,  in  arithmetic,  andean  read  and 
write  with  average  facility  in  most  instances.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  very  small  number  of 
pupils  in  each  of  the  groups  makes  possible  much  of 
individual  instruction,  and  processes  can  be  emphasized 
and  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  slow-minded,  so 
that  there  is  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  attaining  the 
result  sought.  Our  inmate  instructor  is  selected  with 
care,  and  is  very  kind,  patient  and  thorough  in  his 
work. 
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For  the  information  of  your  Board  we  have 
prepared  and  append  hereto,  a  necessarily  brief 
record  of  each  of  the  twelve  original  pupils,  showing 
progress  made  while   in  the  class: 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "A" 
He  was  born  in  America,  and  his  parents  were  Italian 
immigrants  living  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  is  only 
seventeen  years  old,  but  was  a  smoker  of  cigarettes  and  an 
intemperate  user  of  intoxicating  beverages  when  in  free  life. 
His  father  was  a  mechanical  engineer  and  he  was  the  driver  of 
a  delivery-wagon.  On  our  institutional  records  he  is  noted  as 
being  a  mental  defective  of  the  incurable  type.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  read  and  write,  and  could  barely  understand  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  on  entering  the  class.  But 
after  assignment  he  improved  to  a  marked  degree—learned  to 
read  and  write  pretty  well  and  could  do  fairly  accurate  work 
in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  of  simple  numbers. 
He  received  medical  treatment  and  lots  of  good  counsel  to 
improve  his  degenerate  habits,  and  after  a  seven  months' 
sojourn  in  the  class,  exhibited  a  perceptible  brightening  of  the 
mind,  and  a  stronger  body.  He  earned  promotion  to  the  first 
grade  while  in  the  class.  He  has  been  returned  to  the 
institutional  routine  where  I  have  hopes  that  he  will  now  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  and  earn  a  parole.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  his  is  a  case  needing  permanent  custodial  care,  in 
an  institution  especially  established  for  mentally  defective 
cases. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "B" 
His  is  by  no  means  a  prepossessing  or  promising  character. 
Although  but  sixteen  years  of  age  he  is  at  the  reformatory  for 
burglary,  and  has  a  previous  record  for  robbery.  In  free  life 
he  was  a  smoker  and  an  intemperate  user  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  He  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  foulest  of 
foul  language  and  apparently  had  little  sense  of  morality  or 
decency.  He'was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  his  parents 
were  Italians.  The  father  was  a  professional  cook  and  the  lad 
was  an  errand-boy.  He  is  noted  on  our  records  as  being  an 
imbecile,  with  criminal  tendencies.  Having  apparently  no  power 
to  concentrate  his  mind  nor  to  reason,  he  possessed  practically 
no  knowledge  of  language  or  arithmetic.    It  appears  worthy  of 
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note  that  although  incapable  of  absorbing  much  good,  he  has 
waxed  proficient  in  practices  that  are  bad.  However,  we  have 
spared  no  effort  to  help  him  in  the  class,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
months  we  found  his  habits  somewhat  improved;  and  in  his 
school  work  he  can  reason  out  simple  addition  and  subtraction 
and  is  able  to  do  a  beginner's  work  in  language.  Moreover  he 
has  earned  promotion  to  the  first  grade  by  good  record  while  in 
the  class,  and  upon  his  personal  request  we  recently  assigned 
him  again  to  the  regular  routine  that  he  might  endeavor  to 
complete  his  learning  of  the  shoemaker's  trade. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "C" 
This  is  an  American  boy,  the  youngest  of  the  original 
twelve  pupils  of  the  class.  While  possessing  practically  no 
education  he  has  manifested  a  willingness  to  study,  and  a 
docility  in  the  matter  of  obedience  to  orders  which  has  enabled 
the  class  teacher  to  accomplish  more  with  him  than  with  some 
of  the  others.  He  has  learned  to  write  sufficiently  well  to 
correspond  with  his  family  and  can  do  good  concrete  work  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  He  has  made 
a  notable  gain  in  weight— from  144  to  160  lbs.  In  free  life  he 
was  a  cabin-boy  and  his  father  was  captain  of  a  sea-going 
craft.  He  appears  to  be  easily  influenced  by  boys  older  than 
himself  and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve  months'  sojourn  in 
the  class,  during  which  he  earned  his  promotion  to  the  first 
grade,  we  decided  to  return  him  again  to  the  routine.  I 
assigned  him  to  work  with  the  group  of  farm-laborers,  to  free 
him,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  undue  influence  of  other 
inmates;  and  at  this  assignment  he  appears  to  be  doing  fairly 
well. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "D" 
This  eighteen-year-old  colored  boy  is  an  exception,  even 
among  a  group  composed  of  exceptional  cases.  He  was  born  in 
the  United  States.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parents.  He  was 
committed  here  for  the  crime  of  burglary,  and  came  from  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  a  common  laborer.  His  ignorance  was, 
and  is,  colossal;  he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  appears  to  be 
more  nearly  the  purely  animal  type  than  do  any  of  the  original 
twelve  pupils.  He  is  vulgar  to  a  degree,  is  notoriously 
untruthful  and  is  a  mental  defective  with  criminal  tendencies. 
He  admitted  that  his  associations  in  free  life  were  of  the  lowest. 
We  did  our  best  for  this  lad,  but  he  apparently  showed  not  the 
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slightest  improvement,  and  after  eight  months  in  the  class  we 
decided  to  transfer  him  to  the  third,  or  lowest  institutional 
grade,  where  he  remained  until  released  from  the  reformatory. 
We  consider  that  this  boy  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
class  that  should  always  have  custodial  care;  he  is  a  menace  to 
society  and  to  posterity. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "E" 
This  boy,  although  born  in  Russia,  possesped  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  English  and  had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
when  assigned  to  the  class.  During  his  stay  he  progressed  to 
the  study  of  fractions  and  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of 
history,  displayed  a  taste  for  literature,  and  improved  markedly 
in  reading  and  writing  English.  His  general  disposition  on 
entering  the  class  was  bad,  but  he  greatly  improved  in 
demeanor  as  well  as  in  school  work,  and  after  seven  months  in 
the  class,  we  decided  to  give  him  another  trial  in  the  general 
routine.  He  is  noted  on  our  biographical  records  as  a  mental 
defective.  He  was  a  wagon-driver  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
before  being  sent  here  for  burglary. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "F" 
This  lad  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  banner  pupils  of 
the  class.  He  made  a  perfect  record  during  his  eight  months' 
stay  therein.  He  exhibited  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  writing,  upon  entering  the  class,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  his  re-assignment  to  the  routine,  he  possessed  a 
good  knowledge  of  advanced  arithmetic,  and  was  considered  by 
the  instructor  as  an  excellent  student  in  all  branches  of  his 
school  work.  He  earned  promotion,  while  in  the  class,  to  the 
first  grade.  He  showed  no  signs  of  degeneracy.  The  officer  in 
in  the  class  informed  me  that  he  had  practically  no  criticism  to 
make  as  to  his  demeanor.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises:  Why  was  he  assigned  to  the  special 
training  class?  We  answer,  that  this  boy  has  a  bad  temper, 
not  properly  controlled,  and  this  has  gotten  him  into  frequent 
trouble  with  the  inmate  population.  He  is  what  is  institution- 
ally termed  a  "control  defective;"  or,  one  not  having  proper 
control  of  his  temper.  Also,  he  would  make  up  his  mind 
whether  a  certain  course  to  be  pursued  was  right  or  wrong, 
and  stick  to  it,  regardless  as  to  whether  or  not  his  premises 
might  be  erroneous  to  start  with.  Reasoning  and  argument 
appeared  to  have  little  effect  upon  him  when  his  mind  became 
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set  in  this  way.  However,  when  he  entered  the  class  he  lost 
no  time  in  attacking  this  defect  in  his  character  and  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  officer  in  charge,  as 
noted  above,  as  meriting  no  punishment  for  faulty  demeanor, 
being  notably  quiet  and  obedient  at  all  times.  At  the  expir- 
ation of  eight  months  we  judged  him  to  be  in  sufficient  control 
of  his  temper  to  be  again  assigned  to  the  routine.  This  lad 
was  committed  to  the  reformatory  for  burglary,  grand 
larceny,  and  receiving  stolen  property.  His  parents  were  Germans 
but  he  was  born  in  America,  and  in  free  life  followed  the 
occupation  of  pin-boy  in  a  bowling-alley.  He  admitted  to  us 
that  his  associations  in  free  life  were  bad,  and  were  instru- 
mental in  getting  him  into  conflict  with  the  law,  as  noted 
above.  I  might  mention  another  of  his  peculiarities— should 
it  happen  that  he  be  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  a 
citizen  officer  for  whom  he  might  conceive  a  personal  liking, 
or  toward  whom  he  might  entertain  especial  respect,  the  boy 
would  very  likely  have  little  trouble,  in  such  an  assignment; 
whereas  upon  passing  to  the  charge  of  some  other  officer, 
perhaps  equally  efficient,  but  not  to  his  personal  liking,  trouble 
would  probably  ensue. 

.  SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "G" 
He  was  committed  here  from  New  York  city.  He  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  America,  of  German 
parents.  By  occupation  he  was  a  common  laborer  and  his 
associations  were  not  good.  His  father's  vocation  was  that  of 
a  peddler.  He  had  a  moderate  knowledge  of  school  subjects,  but 
lacked  in  the  power  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his  studies. 
He  is  noted  on  our  records  as  being  a  mental  defective.  He 
appears  to  possess  fair  mental  ability  and  made  some  progress 
in  his  school  work,  but  could  not  apparently  keep  his  mind  upon 
his  studies,  and  his  memory  appeared  very  poor— he  had  difficulty 
in  retaining  what  he  learned  in  school.  He  showed  a  decided 
improvement,  and  during  the  year  he  was  in  the  class,  earned 
promotion  to  the  first  grade. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "H" 
Here  is  a  farmer-boy  fallen  upon  evil  practices.  No  less 
than  three  times  did  he  transgress  the  laws  of  the  land, 
by  stealing  a  horse;  result:  the  reformatory.  He  smoked,  drank 
rum,  joined  himself  unto  associates  of  unsavory  reputation— 
and    suffered  a  corresponding    corruption  of   good  manners. 
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When  he  entered  the  class  he  had  slight  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic;  but  he  advanced  very  well  with  his  school 
work  during  his  eight  months'  stay,  and  when  he  left  the  class 
he  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  language  and  numbers.  He 
earned  promotion  to  the  first  grade  while  in  the  class  and  was 
eventually  paroled.  He  is  noted  on  our  records  as  a  mental 
defective  of  low  grade;  he  had  quite  an  extensive  criminal 
history  before  he  was  sent  to  the  reformatory,  and  we  find 
notations  to  the  effect  that  his  brother  also  had  a  criminal 
nistory.  I  might  add  that  fifteen  days  after  this  boy  was 
paroled  he  violated  his  parole  by— stealing  another  horse!  He 
was  returned  to  the  reformatory  for  violation  of  his  parole 
and  is  now  at  our  other  institution  at  Napanoch. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "I" 
He  is  a  New  York  boy,  born  of  German  parents.  Upon  his 
reception  at  the  institution  he  was  found  to  be  of  a  degenerate 
type;  was  excessively  nervous  and  was  a  drinker.  He  had  for 
some  time  followed  the  occupation  of  a  moving-picture  machine 
operator.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  surgical  instruments. 
After  seven  months  in  the  class  we  decided  to  re-assign  him  to 
the  institutional  routine  at  learning  a  trade,  as  his  attitude  in 
the  class  work  was  good  and  he  had  earned  his  promotion  in 
grade  while  in  the  class.  He  was  fairly  well  read  and  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  common  arithmetic.  He  grew  less  nervous 
and  improved  in  his  school  work.  He  subsequently  earned  his 
parole  and  thus  far  has  not  violated  same. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "J" 
An  American  son  of  American  parents;  of  good  mentality, 
but  gone  grievously  astray,  pursuing  the  elusive  joys  incident 
to  morphine,  heroin  and  cocaine.  Eventually  he  became  a 
burglar. .  One  of  his  chief  faults  lay  in  his  inability  to  control 
his  temper— or,  perhaps  more  accurately  speaking,  in  his  indispos- 
ition to  make  the  attempt  to  control  it.  This  propensity,  together 
with  an  inherent  desire  for  mischief,  got  him  in  trouble  with 
the  population.  However,  after  he  was  assigned  to  the  class, 
he  resolutely  set  out  to  control  his  temper  and  curb  his 
propensity  for  mischief,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  after  four 
months  we  considered  him  fit  to  be  re-assigned  to  the  regular 
routine.  During  this  time  he  also  improved  very  much  in  school 
work,  declaring  to  the  officer  in  charge  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  be  called  a  "Boob."    As  noted  above,  this  lad's  trouble  lay 
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in  not  controlling  his  temper,  and  in  his  propensity  for  mischief, 
and  with  these  characteristics  in  full  sway  it  was  best, 
mutually,  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  population  should  part 
company  for  a  time.  Since  his  re-assignment  to  routine,  he 
appears  to  be  doing  very  well.     He  is  noted  on  our  records  as 

being  mentally  defective. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF  "K" 

This  boy  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  is  of  a  low,  coarse 
type.  His  mind  appears  dulled,  and  his  memory  poor.  He 
has  a  criminal  history  of  burglary  and  larceny.  He  was  a 
smoker  and  a  drinker  and  his  associations  in  free  life  were  bad. 
After  a  year  in  the  class  he  still  remains,  very  little  improved 
and  it  is  evident  to  us  that  he  could  not  get  along  with  the 
other  inmate?,  if  re-assigned  to  the  routine.  He  has  improved 
somewhat  at  his  school  work,  which  is  confined  to  the  very 
simplest  processes.  He  is  noted  on  our  records  as  a  mental 
defective. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  CLASS  RECORD  OF   "L" 

This  Irish  boy  has  been  nine  years  a  resident  of  the  United 
States;  his  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  the  lad  followed  the 
occupation  of  errand-boy.  He  appeared  not  to  possess  a  strong 
character.  He  drank,  smoked,  and  was  rather  effeminate  in 
his  ways  and  of  an  emotional  character.  But  in  the  class  he 
improved  markedly  in  all  ways;  he  got  alone  well  in  school 
work,  of  which  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  in  free  life,  and  appear- 
ed greatly  changed  for  the  better;  and  after  seven  months  in 
the  class  he  was  re-assigned  to  the  routine,  at  his  trade.  He 
was  eventually  paroled  and  thus  far  has  not  violated  his  parole. 


Moral  and  Religious         l  «u°te  ■»    fol,OWS  from  the 

annual  reports  submitted  to 
me  by  the  respective  chaplains:  Reverend  W.  H. 
Chapman,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  writes  in  part  as 
follows: 

Throughout  the  year  I  have  met,  each  Sunday  morning,  the 
Protestant  population,  for  a  religious  service.  A  feature  of 
these  services  has  been  the  inspiring  congregational  singing,  led 
by  an  inmate  precentor.  Two  skilled  inmate  violinists  have 
greatly  enriched  the  services  by  their  contributions.  There  has 
been  marked  interest  in  these  services.    Calls  upon  the  sick  and 
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convalescing,  in  the  hospital,  and  interviews  with  the  inmates 
generally,  have  occupied  the  spare  time  of  the  chaplain,  and  have 
established  sympathy  between  inmate  and  chaplain. 

Ethical  instruction  has  been  given  prominence,  each  Sunday* 
to  a  large  and  selected  group  of  men,  through  lectures,  read- 
ings and  discussions— the  latter  conducted  by  the  men,  under 
the  chaplain's  direction. 

American  and  English  literature  has  been  studied  through  the 
year;  the  object  being  three-fold:  To  introduce  the  men  to  good 
and  stimulating  literature,  of  the  right  sort;  to  develop  a 
taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  draw  the  moral  lessons  so 
suggestive  in  the  best  literature. 

European  history  has  been  continued  through  the  year, 
and,  because  of  unusual  conditions,  the  sessions  have  been  of 
unusual  interest  and  profit. 

Interest  in  all  these  lines  of  work  has  been  kept  up  to 
the  high-water  mark. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chaplain:  Rev.  A.  F.  Temmerman: 

Another  fiscal  year  has  drawn  to  a  close,  and  we  have 

much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Some,  be  they  few  or  be  they 
many,  have  gone  forth  from  our  walls  with  new  ideals,  or  with 
those  that  were  deadened,  now  re-enlivened.  The  health  of  the 
Catholic  population  has  been  unusually  good,  and  it  is  with 
gratitude  I  note  that  none  of  our  number  have  been  summoned 
in  death. 

The  work  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  in  the  school  of  letters 
has  continued  as  in  past  years. 

The  entire  policy  of  any  institution  intended  to  reform 
delinquents  stands  commended  or  not,  in  just  so  far  as  its 
curriculum,  its  discipline,  and  all  its  exercises,  down  to  the  very 
least,  tend,  or  do  not  tend,  to  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  or  inmate. 

In  the  New  York  state  reformatory  at  Elmira,  this  principle 
is  well  recognized,  and  the  efforts  of  all,  seem  to  be  co-ordinated 
unto  the  very  desirable  end,  of  making  self-control  an  actuality 
in  the  lives  of  the  inmates. 

"At  each  moment  of  man's  life,  he  is  either  a  king  or  a  slave. 
As  he  surrenders  to  a  wrong  appetite;  to  any  human  weakness; 
as  he  falls  prostrate  in  hopeless  subjection  to  any  condition;  to 
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any  environment,  to  any  failure,  he  is  a  slave.  As,  day  by  day, 
he  crushes  out  human  weakness  by  self-discipline,  masters 
opposing  elements  within  him,"  and  turns  in  subjection  to  his 
Maker,  "then  is  he  King." 

To  impress  upon  the  minds  of  inmates  of  such  institutions 
as  the  reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  fact  that  power,  influence, 
wealth  and  mastery,  are  not  worth  the  striving  after,  if  they 
are  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  and  at  the  loss  of  self-control, 
must  be  the  effort  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  inmates. 
The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  accounts  of  many  an  Alexander 
and  many  a  Napoleon  who,  had  they  understood  the  conquest  of 
self  as  well  as  they  did  the  conquest  of  others,  would  be  well 
nigh  immortal  in  fame.  "Alexander  conquered  the  whole  world, 
except  Alexander.  Emperor  of  the  earth,  he  was  the  servile 
slave  of  his  own  passions." 

Mere  human  ideals,  however,  cannot  raise  men  to  lofty  and 
enduring  efforts.  Here,  then,  the  distinctively  religious  work 
of  chaplains  finds  its  place.  It  is  their  mission  to  labor  constantly 
in  striving  to  convince  the  unfortunate  individuals  confided  to 
their  care,  that  for  them  particularly,  self-mastery  lies  beyond 
mere  human  strength,  and  that  they  must,  consequently,  seek 
the  assistance  of  a  higher  power,  if  they  would  attain  it. 

Thus,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  chaplain,  as  he  views 
it,  to  dispense  to  his  charges,  the  Word  of  God,  at  every 
available  opportunity;  to  celebrate  for  them  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  on  Sunday,  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments  to 
those  who  labor,  whether  with  physical  or  spiritual  malady. 
These,  surely,  are  means  powerful  to  assist  the  Catholic  inmates 
in  acquiring,  if  they  will,  self-knowledge,  and  self-control, 
without  which  their  lives  will  continue  to  be  failures. 

During  the  year  fifty-four  received  Holy  Communion  for 
the  first  time.  Forty-seven  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  Reformatory,  December  18,  1913. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Marcus,  Hebrew  Chaplain,  writes  of 
his  work  as  follows: 

"Trying  to  fit  myself  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 

institution,  so  as  to  be  a  co-worker  instead  of  a  disturber,  I 
have  always  endeavored,  when  addressing  inmates,  to  have 
subjects  of  vital  and  momentous  importance  to  them.  I  have 
conducted  services  on  every  Sunday  and  on  every  Jewish  Holy 
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Day,  and  find  thmt  they  pay  strict  attention  to  what  I  say  and 
discuss  my  sermons  among  themselves.  Our  services  are 
mostly  in  English,  consisting  of  traditional  prayers  (partly 
read  by  the  minister  and  partly  sung  by  the  inmate  choir)  and 
a  permon.  Although  the  services  are  not  compulsory,  the 
inmates,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  attend  the  service 
regularly. 

I  meet  the  new  arrivals  as  soon  I  can  get  at  them,  and 
give  them  a  few  lesson  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  good 
behaviour  in  the  institution.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
disciplinary  officer  and  other  officers,  I  am  enabled  to  see 
those  who  are  of  a  disturbing  temperament,  and  reason  with 
them.  I  visit  them  at  the  cell  doors  and  engage  them  in  a  ■ 
friendly  conversation. 

The  hospital  is  the  place  where  I  make  special  friendship 
with  the  sick.  Here  I  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  ideas,  experiences  and  future  plans.  While  making 
myself  useful  to  them  they  freely  confide  in  me. 

Visiting  relatives,  of  the  inmates,  come  to  me  to  talk 
over  their  various  matters.  Such  opportunities  I  utilize  to  get 
the  relatives  to  give  their  moral  support  to  the  work  of  your 
institution.  In  most  cases  parents,  or  relatives,  leave  with  a 
changed  mind  and  heart.  They  learn  to  appreciate  that  we 
ere  not  their  sons'  enemies,  but  that  we  are  trying  to  remedy 
those  evils  which  proved  to  be  so  disastrous  to  their  children. 
The  letters  which  reach  the  inmate  after  such  visits,  have  the 

true  ring  of  hope  and  encouragement This   is  rather  a 

difficult  task  to  accomplish,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
diplomacy;  as  I  must  be  frank  with  parents,  and  yet  not  hurt 
their  feelings.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  and  serves  a 
good  purpose  to  all  concerned. 

Due  to  the  kindness  of  '"The  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Jewish 
Prisoners, "  and  other  friends,  our  inmates  have  not  only 
received  good  books  and  periodicals,  but  have  also  been 
enabled  to  observe  the  Passover,  and  New  Year,  even  from 
a  dietary,  traditional  point  of  view.  These  gifts  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  inmates,  and  reminding  them  of  home, 
have  had  a  wholesome  influence  upon  them. 

Recreation  Periods        During  August,   as   in 

former  years,   the  inmates9 
baseball  league  superseded  the  school  of  letters 
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sessions  in  the  afternoon,  and  since  that  time  a 
recreation  period  of  nearly  two  hours  has  been  given 
the  inmates  weekly,  beginning  at  twelve-thirty 
each  Saturday  afternoon.  During  this  period,  they 
are  allowed  to  converse  among  their  number,  and 
indulge  in  athletic  games  as  they  may  wish,  and  the 
plan  has  been  productive  of  good  results. 

The  Reformatory  The  esprit-de-corps  of  the 

Regiment  regiment    has  never   been 

better,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  excellent. 

The  military  instructor,  Col.  V.  M.   Masten,  in  the 

course  of  his  annual  report  to  the  superintendent, 

states: 

"The  reformatory  plan  carries  the  expression  "military," 

merely  as  a  traditional  term  synonymous  with  exercise  which 
involves  mental  and  physical  reflexes  at  once  alert  and  coordinated. 
Incidentally,  we  put  crude,  wooden  imitations  of  the  army  rifle 
into  the  hands  of  our  lads.  This  we  do  because  approved  changes 
of  the  piece  in  the  manual  of  arms  on  command  under  the 
U.  S.  A.  Drill  Regulations  of  1911,  conjoined  with  the  silent 
manual,  based  on  the  discarded  Upton  manual,  exact  the  highest 
grade  of  mental  concentration  and  muscular  control.  Carefully 
weighted,  balanced,  and  assembled  to  make  smart  handling 
difficult,  any  other  instrument  in  hand  would  serve;  but,  since 
we  neither  prate  nor  approve  of  war,  and  do  insist  upon  the 
cardinal  usefulness  of  exercises  ordered  in  accordance  with  their 
disciplinary  value  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  there  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  for  separating  the  arm  from  the  articles  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Again,  the  exact  timing,  sure  grasp,  and  nicety  of 
adjustment  demanded  in  the  precise  use  of  the  "dummy"  rifles, 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  lad. 

The  silent  manual,  alone,  calls  for  forty-three  changes  of 
the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  120  motions  to  the  minute,  done  in 
accurately  timed  cadence,  and  with  minute  regard  to  the  finger- 
tips for  the  prescribed  form  of  each  motion.  The  silent  manual 
and  the  manual  on  command,  are  diametrically  opposed  in  the 
setting  of  their  numbers.  They  are  executed  in  the  regiment 
during  the  average  period  of  not  over  ten  minutes,  daily. 
Therefore,  under  their  limited  term  of   detention,   only  the 
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brightest  lads  become  skilled  manualists  "to  the  finger-tips," 
and  none  will  aver  that  their  manual  work  ever  reduces  to 
purely  reflex  action. 

All,  however,  must  conform  reasonably  to  the  regimental 
standard  of  stature,  manual,  movement,  attention,  and  setting- 
up  drill;  and,  laying  the  foundation  for  all  of  this,  in  the  awkward 
squad,  the  bulk  of  our  wards  make  initial  efforts  at  body-building, 
and  at  brushing  the  cobwebs  from  their  minds. 

If  the  practice  is  to  give  bellicose  considerations  no  voice, 
then  institutional  military  training  will  serve  more,  and  deeper 
rooted  ends  than  will  any  other  like  chain  of  activities;  indeed, 
if  such  training  is  not  auxiliary  to,  and  does  not  coordinate  with 
every  reformative  effort  put  forth  by  a  lad  within  walls,  the  fault 
must  be  sought  in  the  use  made  of  it.  Moreover,  wisely  ordered 
institutional  military  training  will  not  only  fit  for,  but  inspire 
to  reformative  efforts. 

Ask  the  way  of  it,  of  any  one  of  hundreds  of  our  paroled 
lads  who  was  earnest  while  with  us,  in  his  efforts  to  brace,  and 
who  now  moves  a  serviceable  frame;  wields  a  clean,  strong 
arm;  thinks  quickly,  connectedly,  and  in  sequence;  obeys 
loyally,  or  commands  without  bullying;  respects  authority,  and 
the  agents  of  it;  is  systematic,  orderly  and  painstaking,  while 
giving  ear  to  the  rights  of  his  fellows;  and,  if  he  lets  you  fully 
into  his  mind,  he  will  tell  you  that  his  military  work  at  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  helped  him  appreciably  to 
accomplish  these  results. 

Compared  with  the  subjective  duties  with  which  an 
institutional  military  regime  should  be  charged,  its  more 
objective  offices  are  nugatory;  yet,  if  that  regime  were  planned 
solely  to  assure  the  orderly,  quickened,  systematic  movement 
of  the  individual,  and  of  the  mass,  it  would  still  be  an  important 
member  of  the  body  of  reformation 

Writing  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  possibilities  of  improving  them  by 
reformatory  processes,  Colonel  Masten  states: 

Like  "Topsy,"  so  many  of  our  lads  "jest  growed" 

gradually  into  what  they  are,  and  will  have  to  "jest  grow" 
gradually  out  of  it— while  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  backs 
such  good  offices  as  are  given  man  for  them  to  draw  upon. 
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Patiently  and  persistently  extending  these  offices,  one  ef 
the  chiefest  of  which,  we  assert,  is  sustained,  exemplary 
example,  abide  by  it,  that  no  one  can  say  that  any  sane  lad  will 
not  come  into  second  guiding  sense,  and  his  own;  or  that 
Divinity  will  not,  of  a  sudden,  take  root  in  him  and  strike 
through. 

Arrest  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  in  a 
lad  is  a  right  grave  matter;  yet  we  have  watched  such  an  one 
get  his  "second  wind"  and  dominion  over  himself— then 
distance  in  life's  race,  the  precocious  and  all-normal  companions 
of  his  youth.  But  instances  of  the  kind  do  not  excuse  the  de- 
generating lad;  neither  do  they  entail  less  than  use  of  the  last 
antidote  for  toxic  factors  that  threaten  to  so  mark  him 
permanently;  they  do,  or  ought  to,  remind  us  that  boys  of  the 
reformatory  family  are  one  with  brothers  of  the  same  domestic 
family,  in  so  far  as  they  unfold,  as  if  in  obedience  to  opposed 
laws  governing  time,  manner  and  degree.  Whether  we  take 
that  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Great  Scheme,  or  charge  it 
against  what  man  has  done  to,  and  left  undone  for  himself,  it 
leaves  us  not  a  stone  on  which  to  stand  and  count  a  straying 
lad,  lost. 

Throughout  our  military  work  we  stick  religiously 

to  the  thought  that  we  are  dealing  with  boys— unfortunate, 
untutored,  unskilled  boys,  most  of  them;  boys  in  the  small 
minority,  become  habitually,  as  doubtful  as  boys  should 
be  made;  overgrown  boys  in  the  clear  majority  who 
associate,  limit,  and  compare,  with  the  minds  of  children;  but, 
assembled,  seven  to  eight  hundred  strong,  in  regimental 
formation— boys  whom  we  think  of  as  of  so  many  human  hearts, 
each  entitled  to  beat,  tone-true,  in  the  grand  symphony  of 
hearts 

The  work  of  the  regiment  during  the  fiscal  year  just 

past,  has  been  most  encouraging.  If  in  any  part  of  the  system 
more  than  another,  we  have  made  progress,  it  has  been  along 
the  line  of  military  conrtesy;  and  that's  a  right  good  sign, 
because  military  courtesy  of  the  genuine  kind,  delves  to  the 
bottom  of  voluntary  effort  not  always  expressed  by  citizen 
soldiery. 

The  formation  and  daily  practice  of  the  regiment  remain 
substantially  the  same  as  given  in  my  annual  report  to  you  for 
1913 
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Military  roster  of  the  regiment  for  October  21,  1914: 

Regiment,  rank  and  file 671 

Band 26 

Awkward  Squad 167 

Total 864 


Th.  Trades  School          *?•  J-  £    G»«*.  Director 

of  the  Trades  School,  sub- 
mits the  following  table  of  statistics  in  reference 
to  the  various  trades  classes,  all  of  which  have  been 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  former  years: 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADES  SCHOOL 

T|>AnFn    rj  acqt?C            Total  No.  Average  Graduated 

1KADIL&    OlxAbSliib           inrtnicted  Attendance  Prom  Trade 

Barber 100  47  12 

Bookbinder 62  26  9 

Brass-smith 80  7  0 

Bricklayer 186  78  1 

Cabinet    &    Machine    Wood- 
worker         78  24  1 

Carpenter 192  74  8 

Clothing-cutter 36  13  3 

Fre8Coer 4  1  0 

Hardwood-finisher 46  17  0 

Horseshoer 92  23  0 

House-painter 86  28  0 

Iron-forger 79  28  0 

Machinist 134  46  0 

Moulder 122  51  0 

Musician 81  26  3 

Photographer 11  6  0 

Plasterer 61  18  0 

Plumber 116  43  0 

Printer 124  44  2 

Shoemaker 96  31  0 

Sign-painter 60  21  0 

Steam-fitter 36  12  1 

Stenographer  &  Typewriter. .        49  14  4 

Tailor 170  26  1 

Tinsmith 71  27  0 

Upholsterer 61  26  0 

Total 2171  74?  4(T 

Names  repeated 114  20 

Total  number,  different  pupils    2057  729 

Mechanical  Drawing 1466  484  87 
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MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT 
Dr.  John  R.  Harding,   Senior  Physician,  submits 
the   following   statistics    relative    to    the   medical 
department: 

Number   of   patients    remaining   in    hospital   Sep- 
tember 30,  1913 18 

Number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year 304 

Total  number  treated  in  hospital  during  the  year. ..  322 
Of  the  number  treated  during  the  year,  there  were 

returned  to  cells . . .,  237 

Transferred  to   Dannemora  state  hospital   for  the 

criminal  insane 14 

Transferred  to  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 6 

Discharged  on  invalid  paroles 6 

Died 3 

Transferred  to  Auburn  state  prison 1 

Paroled  in  the  usual  way 36 

Remaining  in  the  hospital,  September  30,  1914 21 

Total Z        322 

•  MORTALITY  STATISTICS 

Acute  ether  nephritis 1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 1 

Hemiplegia 1 

3 

Accidentally  burned  to  death 1 

Total  deaths  for  the  year 4 

HOSPITAL  STATISTICS 

Number  of  cases  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 11 

Number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  treated  in  hospital  54 

Number  of  cases  of  diphtheria 119 

Number  of  cases  of  positive  reactions  to  von  Pirquet 

tuberculin  test 908 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  observation  ward. . .   .  1,630 

Number  of  cases  of  professional  interviews 38,445 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  amount  of 
medical  and  surgical  work  done  during  the  past  year. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  every  bed  in  the  hospital 
has  been  filled.  With  the  close  of  the  year,  however, 
the  general  health  of  the  population  is  good.  There 
have  been  no  epidemics. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 

of 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory 

for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NET  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

The  total  cash  expenditure  for  maintaining  the 
institution,  including  industries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1914  is  $342,282,30. 

The  inventories  at  the  close  of  the  year  show 
material  to  the  value  of  $2,800.26  more  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.    There  are  no  accounts  payable. 

The  credits  to  the  several  accounts,  for  articles 
manufactured  for  other  institutions,  including  coffee- 
roasting,  sales  of  old  material,  maintenance  of  United 
States  prisoners,  farm  sales,  etc. ,  amount  to  $56, 622. 18. 
The  increase  in  inventories.  $2,800.26  added  to 
the  above  mentioned  credits,  $56,622.18,  amount  to 
$59,422.44.  The  gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  the 
year,  $342,282.30,  less  $59,422.44,  makes  the  net  cost 
of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year,  $282,859.86,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Officers  and  Employes  Maintenance  Allowance: 
Officers  and  Employes. . . .  116,153  32 

Allowance     in     lieu     of 
Maintenance 6,243  60    122,396  92 

Instructors     and     Parole 

Agents 29,33681 

Allowance     in     lieu     of 

Maintenance 666  00     29,992  81 

Provisions 49,720  60 

General  Supplies 6,4b7  60 

Clothing 20,076  72 

Transportation  of  Inmates. .  24,496  16 
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Fuel  and  Light 20,804  66 

Ordinary        Repairs       and 

Shops 8,671  48 

Medical  Supplies 2,402  21 

Miscellaneous 15,663  84 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds  196  60 

Farm  and  Garden  Credit. . .    6,349  64 

Furniture  and  Furnishings. .       416  48       5,766  02 

Total  Net  Cost   {Excluding  Industries)  289,141  48 

™—~~        294,906  46    294,906  46 

Total  Net  Cost  of  Industries 

Brought   Forward 289, 141  43 

Net  Earnings  of  Industries: 

Clothing,    Mfg 1,975  11 

Coffee  -  Roasting 1,727  44 

Soap,  Mfg., 1,596  27 

Stationery,   Mfg., 904  59 

Miscellaneous.  Mfg., 79  16 

Less  Net  Earnings  of  Industries  6,281  57 

Total  Net  Coat  (Includiug  Industrie*)  282,869  86 

ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  NET 

MAINTENANCE    COST 

DEBIT. 

(Average  number  of  inmates,  1,332.726) 

Officers  and  Employes,  including  Allowance 
in  lieu  of  Maintenance /2516 

Instructors  and    Parole  Agents,    including 

Allowance  in  lieu  of  Maintenance .0616 

Provisions .1022 

Genera]  Supplies .0113 

Clothing        .0416 

Transportation  of  Inmates .0503 

Fuel  and  Light .0427 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops .0075 

Medical  Supplies  .0049 

Miscellaneous .0321 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds .0004 

Farm  and  Garden,  Credit 01099 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 00086 

Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  (Excluding 

Industries)    59439 

.60623  .6062 

Net  Cost,  Brought  Forward  .69439 

Less  Earnings  of  Industries .01291 

Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  of  Main- 
tenance, Including  Industries .68148 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  GROSS  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914 

In  the  preceding  statement,  showing  net  cost  of 
maintenance,  allowance  is  made  for  the  amount  of 
material  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  excess  of 
the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  as  shown  by  inventories.  This  reduces  the  net 
cost  as  does  also  the  credits  for  the  sale  of  articles 
manufactured  for  other  institutions,  sales  of  farm 
products  and  old  material,  and  money  received  for 
maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners,  etc.  Pay- 
ments on  account  of  such  sales  have  not  all  been  re- 
ceived at  this  date.  The  amounts  received  have  been 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  state  treasurer  as  required 
by  law  and  cannot  be  used  by  the  institution  until 
especially  appropriated.  Since  there  are  no  accounts 
payable,  the  amount  that  has  been  required  to  main- 
tain the  institution,  including  industries,  is  the  amount 
which  has  been  expended  in  cash,  $342,282.30.  This 
gross  cost  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Officers  and  Employes  Maintenance  Allowance: 
Officers     and    Employes, 

General 116,163  32 

Maintenance     Allowance, 

General 6,243  60    122,396  92 

Instructors     and     Parole 

Agents 29,386  81 

Maintenance      Allowance  656  00      29,992  61 

Provisions         (Excluding 

Home  Products) 40,566  47 

General  Supplies 6, 175  36 

Farm  and   Garden     (In- 
cluding Home  Products)  6,001  88 

Clothing 21,665  89 

Furniture  and  Furnishings  1,904  82 

Transportation  of  Inmates  •  24,606  14 

Fuel  and  Light    22,803  53 

Ordinary     Repairs      and 

Shops 4,560  06 
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2,496  31 

16,976  98 

375  49 

7,549  82 
15,923  96 
16,560  16 

2,462  35 
263  35 

299,522  66 

42,759  64 
342,282  30 

Medical  Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds 

Gross  Cost  Excluding  Industries 

Clothing,    Mfg 

Coffee-Roasting 

Soap,  Mfg 

Stationery,    Mfg., 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg 

Gross  Co8t  of  Maintenance, 
(Including  Industries) . . . 

ANALYZED    PER   CAPITA   PER   DIEM   GROSS 
COST   OF   MAINTENANCE 
(Average  Number  of  Inmates,  1,332.726) 
Officers  and  Employes  and  Maintenance  Allowance: 

General 25161 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents 06169 

Provisions 

General  Supplies 

Farm  and  Garden 

Clothing 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

Transportation  of  Inmates 

Fuel  and  Light 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops 

Medical  Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Lawns,  Roads  and  grounds 


.31330 

.08339 
.01269 
.01028 
.04453 
.00391 
.06058 
.04687 
.00937 
.00513 
.03490 
.00077 


Gross  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost,  (Excluding 

Industries)  

Industries 

Gross  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost,  (Including 
Industries) 

STATEMENT  OF  PRISONERS'  DEPOSITS 

Cash  on   hand  September  30,  1913 989  20 

Received  during  fiscal  year 2,080  05 

Expended  during  fiscal  year 

Cash  on  Hand  September  30,  1914. . . . 


.61572 
.08790 

.70362 


2,262  19 
807  06 


3,069  25       3,069  25 
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STATEMENT  OF  OFFICERS'  DETENTION  ACCOUNT 

Cash  on  hand  Septemher  30,  1913 997  03 

Received  interest  during  fiscal  year. .         35  45 

Expended  during  fiscal  year 401  18 

Cash  on  Hand  September  30,  1914. ...  631  30 

1,032  48        1,032  48 

CASH,  DEBT  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT 
Cash  on  Hand 

September  30, 1913 4,943  85 

September  30, 1914 12,161  55 

Increment    7,217  70 

Accounts  Receivable 

September  30,  1913 

Maintenance        690  97 
Industries         1,855  64      2,546  61 

September  30, 1914 

Maintenance     1,379  55 
Industries         3,311  50      4,691  05 

Increment    2, 144  44 

Accounts  Payable 
September  30,  1913  ..  00 

September  30,  1914  ...  00 

Cost  of  Property  as  shown 
'y  Inventories: 

September  30, 1913 

Maintenance,  159, 091  10 
Industries        14,497  40  173,588  50 

Note:  In  the  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1913,  an  error  of  $19.65  appears  in  the  maintenance  in- 
ventories. This  error  was  corrected  on  January  1,  1914 
making  the  inventories  as  above  indicated. 

September  30,  1914 

Maintenance,  165, 947  10 
Industries        10,441  66  176,388  76 

Increment  . .  2,800  26 

Receipts  Forwarded  to  State 
Treasurer  During  Fiscal 
Year 
Industries       51,641  09 
Miscellaneous   2,836  65  54,477  74 
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Received  Jrom    appropri- 
ation* 

Chapter  791,  Laws,  1913  6.000  00 

Chapter  792,  Laws,  1913  344,600  00 

Net  Coet  of  Maintenance 
for  Fiscal  Year 282,869  86 

Total  849,600  00    349,600  00 

STATEMENT     OF    SPECIAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
SEPTEMBER    30,     1914 
Chapter  580,    Laws  of  1912 

Repairs,  Improvements 
and  Extension,  Farm 
Buildings  "BB" 16,000  00 

Expended  to  September 
30,     1913, 13,688  36 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,    1914       410  09      13,998  46 

Balance     re-appropriated. .  1,001  66 

16,000  00      16,t00  00 

Extraordinary  repairs  and 
New  Equipment  "C  C"  3,000  00 

Expended  to  September 
30,  1913 43  02 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  September  30,  1914    2,049  20       2,092  22 

Balance  re-appropriated. . .  907  78 

3,000  00       3,000  00 
Repairing    Drawing   School  *    ~""~~—  " 

Building  "D  D" 3,000  00 

Expended    to    September 

30,  1913 1,409  49 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914       309  60       1,719  09 

Balance  not  re-appropriated  1,280  91 

3,000  00       3,000  00 


Repairing  Brick-laying  Class 
Building   "E  E'^ 


2,000  00 

Expended  to  September 
3<>,  1913 646  16 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914       270  00  916  16 

Balance  not  re-appropriated       ~~    ""         1,083  85 

2,000  00       2,000  00 
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Chapter  547,   Laws  of  1912 
Construction     and    Repairs 
Farm    Buildings     "F  F"  16,000  00 

Expended   to    September 

30,  1913 6,842  63 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,    1914    4,289  23      11,131  86 

Balance     re-appropriated. .  3,868  14 

35,000  00      15,000  00 

Repairs      and      Equipment 

"G    G" 1696 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,    1914  00 
Balance    not    appropriated                            15  96 

16  96  15  96 

Plumbing     "HH" 1,311  75 

Expended  to  September 
30,     1913 1,137  34 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914  00       1,137  34 

Balance  not  appropriated  174  41 

1,311  75        1,311  75 

Plumbing  Cell  Blocks  "J  J"  2,043  96 

Expended  to  September 
30,     1914 221  94 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,    1914         73  91  295  85 

Balance  not  appropriated  1,748  11 

2,043  96       2,043  96 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1918 
Repairing    Armory    Roof 

A" 6,000  00 

Expended    to    September 

30,  1913 00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,    1914    3,909  39       3,909  39 

Balance  Available 1,090  61 

5,000  00       6,000  00 
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Herd  of  Cattle  "B" 3,500  00 

Expended  to  September 
30,  1913 00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914    3,035  00       3,036  00 

Balance  Available 465  00 


3,500  00       3,500  00 


Eouipping:  Hospital  "<V\  . . .  1,500  00 

Expended  to  September 
30,  1913 00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914    1,282  52       1,282  52 

Plumbing    "E" 42  12 

Balance  Available 217  48 


Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913 
Expended   to    September 

30,  1914 

Balance  Available 


Repairs     and      Equipment 

"F"  939  49 

Expended    to    September 

30,  1913 00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,   1914       832  89  832  89 

Accounts  payable 73  73 

Balance  Available 32  87 


1,500  00 

1,500  00 

00 
42  12 

42  12 

42  12 

939  49  939  49 


Chapter  521,  Laws  of  19U 
Repairs,  Improvement  and 
Extension   Farm  Build- 
ings    1,001  65 

Re-appropriation,    Chapter 
530,  Laws  1912 
Expended,      fiscal    year, 
ending    September   30, 

1914 932  34 

Accounts  payable 69  18 

Balance  Available 03 


1,001  55       1,001  55 
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Construction   and     Repairs 

Farm  Buildings 3,868  14 

Rt-appropriateafrom  Chap- 
ter 5h7,    Laws   of  1912 
Expended,      fiscal     year, 
ending     September   30, 

1914 3,096  41 

Accounts  Payable 759  61 

Balance  Available 12  12 

3,868  14       3,868  14 


Extraordinary  Repairs   and 

New  Equipment 907  78 

Re-appropnated  from  Chap- 
ter     580,       Laws,      1912 
Expended,      fiscal     year, 
ending    September    30, 

1914      763  32 

Accounts  Payable 81  44 

Balance  Available 63  02 


907  78  907  78 


Recapitulation  of  Amounts  Expended  from  Special 
Appropriations  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
September   30,  1914. 

Chapter  580,   Laws  of  1912 

Repairs,  Improvement  and 
Extension,  Farm  Build- 
ings "BB"     410  09 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and 
New  Equipment   "CC"  2,049  20 

Repairing  Drawing  School 
Building  "DD" 309  60 

Repairing  Bricklaying 
Class  Building  "EEr\ . .  270  00       3,038  89 

Chapter  547,   Laws  of  1912 
Construction  and   Repairs 

Farm  Buildings    "FF"  4,289  23 

Plumbing  Cell  Block  "JJ"  73  91        4,363  14 

Chapter   790.  Laws  of  1913 
Repairing    Armory    Roof 

"A"  .....  3  909  39 

Herd  of  Cattle'  "B"  '.!*.!!  3,'035  00 

Equipping  Hospital  "C" . .  1,282  62       8,226  91 

Chapter  791,  Laws   of  1918 
Repairs    and     Equipment 

"FM 832  89  832  89 
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Chapter  521,  Laws  19U 
Repairs,  Improvement  and 

Extension  Farm  Bldgs. 
Construction  and  Repairs, 

Farm  Buildings 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and 

New    Equipment 


932  34 
3,096  41 
763  32   4,792  07 
21,263  90 


Table  Shorting  By  Months  the  Sales  of  Each  Industry, 
Fiscal  Yaer  Ending  September  30,  1914 


1913 


October  . . . 
November. 
December . 
1914 
January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Clothing 
Mfg. 

2737  60 
4232  25 
1645  25 

2633  00 
784  25 
48  50 
28  00 
22  00 
28  00 
15  00 
4  00 
19  00 


Coffee 
Roasting: 
Mfg. 

1557  99 
2353  37 
1841  10 

1814  40 
1581  75 
876  00 
523  88 
1633  97 
1474  73 
1472  63 
1324  13 
1402  89 


TOTAL    12197  75  17856  84  19413  91   3437  61 


Soap 
Mfg. 


3515  00 

831  78 

1556  16 

2439  25 

670  75 

2275  35 

1418  59 

964  73 

2732  92 

1047  35 

1131  52 

830  51 


Stationer*^ 
Mfg. 


445  23 
227  11 
292  03 

494  38 
345  59 
251  97 
387  05 
136  48 
117  24 
355  12 
203  63 
181  78 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Mfg. 


10  00 
60  00 

123  81 

21  00 

58  03 


272  84 


Total 


8255  72 
7644  51 
5335  54 

7391  03 
3382  34 
3511  82 
2357  52 
2757  18 
4476  70 
2890  10 
2684  28 
2492  21 


53178  96 


Net  earnings  for  each  industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1914,  are  found  in  the  statement  showing  the  net  cost  of  maintenance 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1914. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 
1876-1914 

GENERAL 

Total  number  received  since  opening 

of  the  institution 25,536 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  —  117 

Returned    voluntarily 2 

Returned    from    Dannemora   State 

Hospital 8 

Returned  from  "out  on  writ" 7 

Returned  from  "out  on  court  order"  2    25,672 

Total  number  discharged 24,456 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30,  1914.  1,216 

PARTICULARS 

Total  number  of  prisoners  received  25,536 

DETAILS 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 842 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms —     24.694    25,536 

RELATING  TO  INDEFINITES 

Indefinites  received 24,694 

DETAILS 

Paroled 17,526 

Absolutely  released  without  parole.  41 

Maximum  sentence  expired 1433 

Pardons , . .  57 

Escaped 33 

Died 295 

Transferred    to  prisons,   state  hos- 
pital, etc 4212    23,611 

1,083 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  —         117 

U.  S.  definite   prisoners 5 

Returned    voluntarily 2 
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Returned  from  Dannemora  State 
Hospital    8 

Returned  from  writ,  out  from  last 
fiscal  year 1        133 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30,   1914  1,216 

Note:—    U.  S.   prisoners  are  elegible  for  parole,   subject  to 
approval  of  attorney  general 

INDEFINITES  RETURNED  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  PAROLE 

Total  number  returned 1,670 

Returned  from  parole  once 1,584 

Returned  from  parole  twice 78 

Returned  from  parole  three  times ...  6 

Returned  from  parole  four  times  —  2 

Total 1,670 

Discharged  by  expiration,  transferred 

Pardoned,  etc  1,191 

Re-paroled 466 

Remaining  at  the  reformatory 13 

Total 1,670 

N.  B.  Practically  all  returned  men  are  now 
transferred  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
at  Napanoch,  N.   Y. 

There  were  bench  warrants  on  file  against  64 
different  inmates  for  felonies,  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  prior  to  their  sentence  to  this  institution. 
RATIO  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADES 

Of  the  1,216  inmates  confined  on  September  30, 
1914,  there  reached  the  First  Grade: 

Men    Per  Cent. 

After  only  six  months 247       20.3 

After  seven  months 138       11.4 

After  eight  months 62         5.1 

After  nine  months 33         2.7 

After  from  ten  to  twelve  months         46         3.7 

After  twelve  months 78         6.4 

In  progress  now 612       50.3 
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GRADE  COUNTS  ON   SEPTEMBER  30,  1914 

First  Grade 530 

Second  Grade 680 

Third  Grade 6 

Population. 1,216 

Average  age  at  admission  of  indefinites  received  for 

first  time  during  year 20.9146  years 

Average  period  of  detention  of  all  inmates  regularly 

paroled 1  year,  4  months,  2  days 

Released  in  minimum  time, 279,  or  29% 

Maximum  period  of  detention, 2  years,  11  month*,  14  days 

Minimum  period  of  detention, 1  year,  19  days 

Greatest  number  of  inmates  on  any  one  day, 1,418 

Least  number  of  inmates  on  any  one  day, 1,212 

Of  indefinites  received  for  the  first  time  during 
year: 

Father,  deceased 310 

Mother,  deceased 163 

Both  parents,   deceased 151 

Neither  parents,  deceased 618 
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These  Tables  are  Compiled  from  Information  Relative 
to  24,694  Prisoners  Indefinitely  Sentenced 

Insanity  or  epilepsy  in   ancestry...      2,271  .0919 
RELATING  TO  PARENTS  OF  PRISONERS 
Temperance  and  Intemperance 

Intemperate 5,967  .2416 

Temperate 12,200  .4941 

Doubtful. 6,527  .2643 

EDUCATION 

Without 3,303  .1337 

Simply  read  and  write 8,067  .3267 

Attended  common    school   12,040  .4876 

Attended  high  school  or  more 1,284  .0520 

RELATING  TO  PRISONERS 
Education 

Without 3,324  .1346 

Simply  read  and  write 8,603  .3484 

Attended  common    school..  11,751  .4759 

Attended  high  school  or   more 1,016  .0411 

INDUSTRIES 

Common  laborers 13,976  .5659 

Servants  and  clerks 5,232  .2119 

Mechanical 4,565  .1849 

Idlers 921  .0373 

RELIGION 

Roman  Catholic 12.245  .4959 

Protestant 8,989  .3640 

Hebrew 3,183  .1289 

None 277  .0112 
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TEMPERANCE  AND    INTEMPERANCE 

Temperate 12,200  .4941 

Intemperate   5,967  .2416 

Doubtful 6,527  .*643 

CHARACTER    AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

Good 2,323  .0941 

Doubtful 2,441  .0988 

Not  good 19,930  .8071 

NATURE  OF    OFFENSES 

Against  property 20,389  .8257 

Against  person 3,907  .1582 

Against  peace 398  .0161 

AGE   ON   ADMISSION 

Between  sixteen  and  twenty 13,072  .52936 

Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  ...  8,861  .35883 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty 2,759  .11173 

Over  thirty 2  .00008 

CONDITION    OF   PRISONERS  OBSERVED 
ON   ADMISSION 

Good  health 19,166    .7762 

Impaired 4,384    .1775 

Debilitated  or  diseased 1,144    .0463 

Report  Showing'Changes  In  Employment  of  All  Inmates 
Paroled  During  Fiscal  Year  1913-1914 

Total  number  of  men  paroled  during  year 981 

Number  of  men  who  retained  their  positions 

that  they  were  paroled  to 682  or   69.6208% 

Number  of  men  who  had  two  positions 227  or    23.1397% 

Number  of  men  who  had  three  positions 60  or     6. 1 162  % 

Number  of  men  who  had  four  positions 10  or     1.0194% 

Number  of  men  who  had  five  positions 2  or       .2039% 

Grand  Total 981  or  100.0000% 
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Statement  in  Detail  Showing  Number  and  Percentage 
of  Prisoners  Who  Have  Passed  from  our  Parole 
Jurisdiction  by  Reason  of  Having  Been  Granted 
an  Absolute  Release  or  Having  had  Warrants 
Issued  Them 


Data  Obtained  Upon 
Admission 


Arrested - 

In  institutions  

Father  dead . .   . 

Mother  dead  

Eoth  parents  dead  

Lived  at  home 

Lived  away  from  home 

Father,    native 

Father,    foreign 

Mother,  native 

Mother,   foreign 

Born  in  United  States 

Foreign   born 

Single 

Married    

Catholic 

Protestant 

Hebrews 

Physical  condition,  good. . .    . 

Physical  condition,    fair 

Physical  condition,  poor 

Temperate 

Intemperate    

Mental   condition,  good 

Mental  condition,    fair 

Mental   condition,  poor 

Mental   condition,  defective. 

Illiterate 

Could  read  only 

Could  read  and  write  only. . 
Common  school  education  . . 
High  school    or  college.   ... 


ABSOLUTE 
RELEASE 


NO- 

414 
195 

83 

57 

611 

194 

243 

462 

248 

457 

492 

213 

656 

49 

378 

188 

139 

573 

117 

15 

298 

407 

18 

219 

388 

80 

86 

12 

167 

411 

29 
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68.  \ 
27.7 
22.2 
11.7 

8.1 
72.6 
27.6 
34.4 
65.6 
&>.L 
65.8 
68.8 
30.2 
93.0 

7.0 
53.6 
26.9 
19  5 
81.3 
16.6 

2.1 
Ai  3 
57.7 

2.6 
31.1 
55  1 
11.3 
12.2 

1.7 
23.7 
58.3 

4.1 


WARRANTS 

ISSUED 


NO. 

397 

159 

64 

45 

33 

183 

103 

109 

177 

109 

m 

213 

73 
265 

21 
167 

74 

45 
238 

43 

5 

105 

181 

5 

76 

199 

6 

28 
1 

39 
207 

11 
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68.8 
55.6 
22.4 
15.7 
11.5 
63.9 
36.1 
38.1 
61.9 
38.1 
61.9 
74.4 
25.6 
92.5 

7.5 
58.4 
25.9 
15.7 
83.2 
15.0 

1.8 
36.7 
63.3 

1.8 
26.5 
68.6 

2.1 

9.8 

.5 

13.6 

72.3 

3.8 


The  accounts  of  46  paroled  men  were  closed  owing  to  the 
said  men  having  been  committed  to  prison;  the  accounts  of  one 
man  who  committed  suicide  and  of  one  man  declared  insane. 

Six  men  who  were  on  parole  left  the  country  with  permission; 
the  maximum  of  one  expired  while  on  parole  and  two  men  died. 
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The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

As  in  other  years,  statements  relative  to  finances 
and  population  are  appended  to  my  report  of  the 
Napanoch  institution. 

The   institution   has   an  average  daily 
population  of       439.36 

The  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining 
each  prisoner  was $.706 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  named 
amounts,  for  the  purposes  stated,  be  requested  of  the 
coming  legislature: 

(A)  For  the  annual  maintenance  appropriation..  $117,000.00 

1.  For     hospital 50,000  00 

2.  For  surface  drains  and  sewers 2,000.00 

3.  For  new  horsebarn  10,000.00 

4.  For  purchase  of  new  land  for  agricultural 

purposes 3,500.00 

6.      For  completion  of  cell  block  and  administra- 
tion building 500,000.00 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  notes  of 
explanation  in  reference  to  the  above  mentioned 
items  for  special  appropriation: 

1  It  is  desired  to  erect  a  hospital  on  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  the  inmates  confined  in 
this  reformatory,  but  to  transfer  thereto,  many 
patients  requiring  medical  treatment,  at  Elmira. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  tubercular  inmates  in 
both  institutions  that  are  not  now  properly 
provided  for.  With  a  suitable  hospital  at  this 
institution,  the  patients  could  be  removed  from 
Elmira,  while  the  hospital  at  the  Elmira  institution 
would  be  sufficient  for  those  remaining,  enabling 
all  in  both  institutions  to  have  proper  attention  and 
treatment    The    climate   in   the    locality    of   this 
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institution  is  found  to  be  beneficial  for  tubercular 
inmates  and  most  of  the  cases  treated  at  Napanoch 
show  improvement.  It  is  intended  to  locate  this 
building  within  the  enclosure  of  the  wall,  where 
there  is  ample  space  for  plenty  of  air  and  light; 
at  the  same  time  where  the  inmates  can  be  safely 
guarded. 

The  re-appropriation  for  hospital  from  Chap. 
530,  Laws  of  1912,  wa3  disapproved  by  the  governor 
in  1914 

2.  This  item  is  for  an  amount  to  enable  us  to 
dispose  of  surface  water  inside  the  wall  enclosure. 
The  state  architect  will  not  allow  the  installation  of 
sewers  for  surface  draining,  in  connection  with  the 
sanitary  system;  making  it  necessary  to  duplicate  the 
pipe  lines  through  the  institutional  yard,  and  causing 
additional  expense;  hence  the  request  for  this 
appropriation.  It  is  desirable  from  an  economical 
viewpoint  that  the  sanitary  and  surface  systems 
should  be  installed  at  the  same  time,  else  the  amount 
of  work  will  be  nearly  doubled.  This  item  was  dis- 
allowed last  year. 

3.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  present 
barn,  which  is  a  small,  frame  structure,  on  account 
of  grading  the  yard,  and  a  new  barn  will  be  needed 
in  its  place.     Item  dis-allowed  last  year. 

4.  Approximately  ten  acres  of  the  best  of  our 
farming  land  has  been  taken  up  by  construction  work 
and  sewer-beds,  and  additional  acreage  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  institution.  Item  was  dis- 
allowed last  year. 

5.  The  Napanoch  institution  is  now  taxed  to  its 
capacity  to  provide  for  its  present  population,  which, 
without  doubt,  will  continue  to  increase  as  it  has   in 
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the  past.  When  the  yard  wall  was  built,  space  at 
the  north  end  of  the  main  building,  sufficient  for 
the  erection  of  this  cell  block,  was  left,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plans,  which  were  for  an  institution 
large  enough  to  accommodate  1,000  prisoners.  (This 
sum  to  be  appropriated,  one-half  in  1915,  and  one- 
half  in  1916.) 

The  floor  of  the  new  chapel,  in  the  third  story  of 
the  central  building,  and  which  constitutes  the  ceiling 
of  the  present  guard  room  floor,  will,  of  necessity, 
almost  wholly  exclude  daylight  from  the  guard  room, 
making  it  imperative  that  light  should  be  admitted 
from  the  side  walls  of  the  building,  along  which  the 
present  officers'  quarters  and  offices  are  located.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  these  offices,  and  officers' 
rooms  should  be  removed,  and  there  being  no  other 
available  space  in  the  main  building,  a  new 
administration  building  is  desired.  Furthermore,  it 
is  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
reformatory,  that  quarters  should  be  provided  for 
the  officers.  The  institution  is  in  a  locality  where  it  is 
difficult  for  the  officers  to  find  places  to  live;  many 
of  them  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  reformatory  for  accommodation,  which 
makes  it  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  them,  and 
difficult  for  the  institution  to  obtain  their  services  in 
case  of  emergency  at  night.  The  foundations  of  the 
administration  building  are  already  in  place.  It  is  to 
be  located  in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  built  of 
stone  similar  to  the  main  building.  This  item  was 
dis-allowed  last  year. 

Present  Status  of  The    work   of    completing 

Construction  Work         the  lighting  system  for  the 

enclosure  wall  has  progressed  satisfactorily  during 
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the  past  year  and  the  circuit  for  the  lights  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall  is  complete  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  within  a  month.  The  circuit  for  the  lights  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  wall  is  nearly  completed  and  we 
expect  that  this  circuit  will  be  ready  for  use  by 
January  1,  1915.  These  lights  are  about  55  ft  apart, 
on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  wall  and  are 
controlled  by  switches  locaied  in  the  central  turrets 
of  the  north,  east  and  south  wall.  This  system  will 
afford  ample  light  both  inside  and  outside  the 
enclosure. 

Included  with  the  work  of  completing  the  chapel 
in  the  main  building,  is  the  additional  work  being  done 
on  the  floors  below  the  chapel;  the  completion  of  the 
circular  steel  stairways,  and  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  interior  of  the  main  building  necessitated  by  the 
placing  of  the  chapel  in  its  present  location.  The 
chapel  proper  has  been  completed  as  has  one  of  the 
circular  stairways,  while  the  other  stairway  is  well 
under  way  and  will  be  completed  during  the  coming 
year.  Each  of  these  stairways  includes  five  succes- 
sive flights  and  their  circular  form  makes  this 
work  slower  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  re-arrangement  of  the  guard-room  and  offices, 
etc.,  located  under  the  chapel  on  the  lower  floors  of 
the  main  building  also  is  a  considerable  undertaking, 
but  all  this  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  will 
be  completed  in  due  time. 

The  new  chapel,  located  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  main  building  is  a  spacious  room,  eighty-five  feet 
square  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  has  an  inclined 
floor  and  a  gallery  at  the  rear.  The  room  has  been 
in  use  for  the  past  six  months  for  religious  services 
and  entertainments.     Its  equipment  includes  a  pipe 
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organ,  victrola,  6-A,  Powers  Cameragraph  and  grand 
piano.  It  has  a  fine,  large  rostrum,  and  the  auditorium 
seats  are  arranged  in  semi-circular  formation.  The 
room  is  excellently  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  ample  in 
size  for  the  accommodation  of  the  population,  as  at 
present,  or  as  it  may  increase  in  the  future  by  the 
addition  of  another  cell  block. 

The  grading  of  the  institutional  yard  includes 
the  removal  of  surplus  material  from  the  south  end 
of  the  yard  to  the  north  end,  together  with  the 
finished  grading,  and  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
roads  throughout  the  yard,  proper.  The  inmates 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  this  work  during  the 
past  year  and  still  a  considerable  amount  remains  to 
be  done. 

A  new  storeroom  has  been  installed  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  mess-hall  building;  the  new  school  rooms 
have  been  completed  and  occupied,  and  new  concrete 
porches  constructed  at  the  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  cell  blocks. 

The  new  sewage-disposal  plant,  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report  as  being  in  course  of  construction  is 
nearly  completed;  three  of  the  four  beds  are 
in  full  operation,  and  the  remaining  bed  will 
soon  be  in  commission.  The  plant  is  very  satisfactory 
in  its  operation. 

The  School  of  Letters        The     number     and      len*th 

of  the  school  sessions  have 

been  somewhat  changed  upon  the  occupancy  of  the 
new  schoolrooms,  and  the  results  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory.  Mr.  Deyo,  the  school  director 
states: 

"In  January  of  the  past  year  the  school  was 

moved  into  the  new  rooms,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  laundry 
building.    The  four-daily-sessions  plan  was  discontinued.    The 
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daily  sessions  were  lengthened  to  hour-and-one-half,  instead 
of  hour-and-one-quarter  sessions,  as  formerly,  and  reduced 
in  number  to  two  afternoon  sessions,  five  days  per  week.  While 
I  am  convinced  that  the  ideal  system  for  an  institution 
of  this  character  is  to  have  all  the  men  in  school  at  one 
time— our  quarters  not  permitting  it— in  order  to  prevent 
class  changes  during  the  month,  the  two-session  plan  is 
producing  much  more  satisfactory  results  than  could  be 
expected  under  the  former  arrangement.    Our  failures  have 

decreased    by    a    large    percentage. . . » The   advanced 

class,  under  the  instruction  of  Chaplains  Dougherty  and 
Sciple,  was  given  two  months'  work  in  each  of  the 
following  subjects:  civics,  economics,  ethics,  literature, 
ancient  history,  and  old  world  geography.  The  plan  of 
having  something  equivalent  to  a  commencement  for  the 
inmates  who  complete  the  course  of  work  in  this  class 
is  under  consideration.  If  it  should  be  arranged,  I  believe 
it  would  act  as   an  incentive   to    do  better  work  all  along 

the    line Charts    to    be    used   in    connection   with 

the  Binet-Simon  tests  of  intelligence  are  being  prepared. 
While  the  work  along  this  line  must  necessarily  be  of 
a  primary  and  experimental  nature,  yet  we  expect,  by 
the    aid  of    these    tests,    to    be    better    able  Jto  classify    our 

men  The   inmate  teachers,    generally,  have  shown 

a  commendable  spirit  in  their  work.  Teaching  our  class  of 
men  successfully,  is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  an  unusual 
amount  of  patience,  perseverance  and  tact.  These  character- 
istics are  seldom  found  in  young  and  inexperienced  persons. 
As  no  teacher  instructs  more  than  two  classes,  daily,  he 
has  sufficient  time  for  preparation  both  in  subject  matter 
and  method.  The  direct  result  of  this  preparation  was 
higher  percentages   in   our  monthly   tests  

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  two  bulletins 
were  posted  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  in  the  mess  hall; 
one  contained  sporting  news,  especially  baseball;  the  other, 
the  general  news  of  the  day.  Since  the  war  began,  we 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  most  reliable  reports, 
obtainable,  from  the  seat  of  war 

The  Summary  page  was  continued  along  practically  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore.  As  weekly  notes  were  a  little 
limited  at  times,  we  presented  a  few  selected  articles  which 
I  hope  were  interesting  as  well  as  instructive" 
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Moral  and  Religious       ™e    Protestant    Chaplain, 

Rev.  Morton  Sciple,  has 
this  to  say  of  his  work  during  the  year: 

"Since  submitting  my  last  report  we  have  entered  into 
possession  of  a  new  chapel  and  of  new  school  rooms.  Both  have 
greatly  increased  the  convenience  and  effectiveness  of  my  work. 
In  the  light  and  airy  lecture  room  of  the  school  of  letters,  1 
have  just  completed  a  four  months'  course  on  elementary 
economics.  As  outlined  in  my  last  report,  this  will  be  followed 
by  four  months  of  instruction  in  practical  ethics  and  four 
months  in  outlines  of  literature,  Coincident  with  these  courses, 
lectures  on  current  events  have  been  carried  throughout  the 
year.  The  result  of  this  past  year's  work  in  these  four  courses 
has  been  highly  encouraging.  A  good  degree  of  interest  has 
been  maintained,  and  few  men  have  fallen  below  the  standards 
required.  All  subjects  taught  have  been  presented  not  merely 
from  an  academic  standpoint,  but  to  aid  the  student  in  finding 
his  true  social  and  moral  relations  to  mankind. 

In  my  distinctively  religious  duties  I  have  found  the  inmates 
very  receptive  and  appreciative.  Divine  worship  on  Sunday 
mornings  has  been  regularly  conducted,  without  any  in- 
terruptions, and  in  an  orderly,  reverent  and  devotional  manner. 
Visitors  have  been  impressed  by  the  close  attention  paid  by  the 
inmates  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  by  the  heartiness  of  the 
congregational  singing  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  choir.  But 
these  things  have  been  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Teaching 
from  the  pulpit  has  been  supplemented  by  individual  instruction 
and  personal  interview,  in  the  cell  blocks,  the  hospital,  the  yard, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  All 
new  men  are  interviewed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
arrival,  and  pastoral  work,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  is 
generally  and  constantly  prosecuted 

The  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Dougherty,  Roman  Catholic 
Chaplain,  states: 

It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  of  the  efforts  made,  but  the 

final  results  can  de  measured  only  by  eternity.  Nevertheless 
we  do  meet  with  some  cases  that  indicate  something  of  the  good 
accomplished.  During  the  past  year  I  have  received  quite  a 
number  of  letters  from  former  inmates  who  have  "made  good", 
and  some  have  even  thanked  God  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
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reformatory.  Of  course  I  strive  to  know  the  men  under  my 
charge  as'  far  as  I  can.  By  many  interviews  I  get  to  know 
some  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  individual,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  them  by  getting  them  to  read  good  books, 
frequent  the  Sacraments,  take  the  "pledge,"  if  that  has  been 
the  failing,  and  then  to  identify  themselves  with  some  societv 
when  they  go  out,  where  they  will  meet  good  companions. 

Regarding  the  church  service,  I  think  great  credit  is  due 
the  authorities  for  aiding  us  in  making  the  services  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  solemn  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  ritual. 

In  the  school  work  my  lectures  nave  been  on  ancient  history, 
civics  and  old  world  geography.  I  have  found  the  men  very 
much  interested  in  all  these  subjects,  and  in  looking  over  the 
examination  papers  I  can  see  quite  a  marked  improvement.  I 
found  civics  a  subject  in  which  many  valuable  lessons  could  be 
taught 

The  Hebrew  Chaplain,  Rev.  Isidore  Bernstein, 
reports  in  part  as  follows: 

I   visit   the    institution    on   the   second    and    fourth 

Wednesdays  of  each  month;  also  on  all  of  our  solemn  holidays; 
and  hold  religious  services,  consisting  of  prayers,  reading  of 
the  weekly  section  of  the  Bible,  and  illustrating  the  moral 
lessons   of  it. 

Before  a  young  man  leaves  the  institution  I  try  my 

best  to  help  him  to  settle  any  difficulties  which  he  may  have  on 
the  outside;  and  in  this  connection  I  have  had  occasion  many 
times  even  to  visit  neighboring  states.  As  an  instance  of  this 
part  of  the  work,  I  may  say  that  there  were  several  inmates 
whose  wives  did  not  want  to  have  any  thine:  further  to  do  with 
them,  but  through  my  efforts  these  couples  have  been  united 
again. 

When  the  young  men  are  leaving  the  institution,  I  always 
advise  them  to  come  to  see  me  at  my  office,  where  I  am  glad 
to  help  them  in  any  way  possible.  Many  of  them  avail 
themselves  of  my  assistance  and  consult  me  in  reference  to 
obtaining  employment,  etc.  Others  are  glad  to  tell  me  of  their 
success.  Almost  daily  I  meet  former  inmates  who  have  only 
words  of  praise  for  the  institution  and  appreciation  of  the  good 
advice  they  received  while  they  remained  therein 
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Medical  Department         Dr"    W«     N'  ™a/er'   Physi; 

cian    at    the    Napanoch 
institution,  states,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1913 12 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 119     131 

Of  the  patients  treated  in  hospital  there  were: 

Returned  to  cells 100 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 7 

Paroled  (regular) 6 

Paroled  (invalid) 3 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 1 

Died 3 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1914 7     127 

In  the  out-hospital  department  there  were  9,186 
treatments  by  the  physician  during  the  year,  being 
an  average  of  twenty-five  a  day. 

During    the    year    there    were    seven    men 

transferred,  as  noted  above,  to  the  hospital  for  the 

insane.    The  diagnoses  were  as  follows: 

Dementia  Praecox 3 

Other  psychosis 4 

The  increasing  number  of  men  who  are  victims 
of  a  drug  habit,  received  at  this  institution,  would 
seem  to  make  a  comparison  with  former  years  a 
matter  of  interest.  The  record  so  far  as  available 
shows  the  number  received  from  1910  to  1914  to  be 
as  follows: 

Received  during  1910 1 

1911 11 

1912         2 

1913 24 

1914 21 

TUBERCULOSIS 
Number  of  tubercular  inmates,  October  1,    1913...  37 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 67 

Number  of  cases  developed 3 

Old  cases,  returned 6 

Died  of    tuberculosis 1 

Died  of  other  causes     1 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  State  Hospital 1    115 
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Of  these  there  were: 

Paroled 41 

Paroled  (invalids) 3 

Died  of  tuberculosis 1 

Cleared 13 

Discharged  by   expiration  of  sentence 1 

Total 59 

Number  remaining,  October  1,  1914 56 

Those  remaining  October  1,  1914,  are  classified 
follows: 

Incipient  22 

Moderately  advanced 21 

Far  advanced 13 

DEATHS  OCCURING  DURING  THE  YEAR 

Deathe  were  from  the  following  causes: 

Pulmonary   tuberculosis 1 

Chronic  valular  heart  disease 1 

Epilepsy 1 

THE   HOSPITAL 

In  connection  with  this  report,  I  desire  to 
respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
conditions: 

Owing  to  our  inability  to  secure  the  necessary 
appropriations,  the  hospital  accommodations  are 
•ntirelv  inadequate. 

The  limited  rooms  at  our  disposal  are  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  properly  separate  the 
tuberculous  from  the  other  patients. 

At  present  one  ward  is  reserved  for  tuberculosis, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  makes  it  necessary 
that  these  men  shall  use  the  toilet  in  common  with 
the  other  patients  in  the  hospital. 

Every  effort  consistent  with  conditions  is  made 
to  prevent  infection  of  non-tuberculous  patients  with 
tuberculosis.  Rigid  cleanliness  is  required;  the 
tuberculous  have  their  own  dishes  and  eating 
utensils  and  all  the  sputum  is  carefully  disinfected 
and  destroyed. 
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All  cases  af  tuberculosis  not  treated  in  the 
hospital  are  treated  in  cells  reserved  for  such  cases 
only. 

SURGICAL  WARD 

No  room  is  available  for  this  purpose  and  all 
surgical  cases,  of  necessity,  are  treated  in  the  same 
ward  with  general  diseases. 

NURSE 

Nursing  is  at  present  done  entirely  by  inmates 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  physician. 
The  appointment  of  an  efficient  male  nurse  for  this 
purpose,  who  could  at  the  same  time  supervise  th# 
discipline  of  the  hospital,  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
line  of  progress. 


My  assistant  superintendents.  Doctor  Christian 
at  Elmira,  and  Mr.  Deyo,  at  Napanoch,  have  rendered 
me  most  loyal  support,  as  have  all  the  officers  of  the 
two  institutions.  I  conclude  my  report  to  your 
Board  with  thanks  for  its  cordial  support  during  the 
past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  J.  McDonnell 

Superintendent 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1914. 

Chapter  5S0,  Laws  oj  1912. 

Equipping  Chapel  "A  A" 5.000  0i> 

Expended,   fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...     1,480  46 
Re-appropriated,  Chap.  621,   Laws, 
1914 3,519  56 

5^00000        5,000  00 

Hospital  Building  "BB" 50,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914 43^,73 

Lapsed,    (Re-appropriation  failed  of 
approval  by  Governor) 49,956  27 

60,000  00     50,000  00 

Extraordinary  Repairs  &nd  Equipment  2,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,    1912-1913. . . .  1,947  61 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914....         52  07 

Lapsed 32 

2,000  00       2^00  00 

Chapter  51*7,  Laws  1912  ~~ 

Chapel  "DD" 9,090  88 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-1912. . . .     4,958  66 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-1913. . . .     3,267  1G 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...        322  74 
Re-appropriated,  Chap.  521,  Laws, . . 
1914 542  38 

9,090  88       9,090  88 

Bath  House,  Laundry  and  Shop  Build- 
ing    332  95 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1911-1912. ...  158  75 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-1913. ...  133  04 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  39  90 

Lapsed  1  26 

332  95  332~9* 

Chapter  790,    Laws  of  1913. 

School  room  equipment  "A" 1,500  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. . . .     1,499  00 
Balance  available 1  00 

1,500  00       1,500  00 
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Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913 

Mess  Hall  and  Kitchen  "C" 162  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-1913. ...  71  79 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  81  73 
Balance  available 8  48 

162  00  ~~     162^00 

Furnishing  &    Equipping  storehouse  257  33 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  231  96 

Estimates   approved  6  52 

Balance  available 18  85 

~  257  33        ~257  33 

Sewers  "E" 1,089,80 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-1913. . .  911  77 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  177  87 

Balance  available 16 

1,089  80        1,089  80 

Electrical  appliances  &  cable   "G"..  177  59 

Expended,  fiscal  year.  1912-1913. ...  140  50 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  18  25 

Estimates  approved  18  58 

Balance  available 31 

177  59  177  59 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of 19U.  ~  ~— 

Purchase  of  Land  "J" 1,203  45 

Expended,  fiscal,  year,  1912-1913. ...  688  25 
Expended,  fiscal,  year,  19131914. ...  503  07 
Balance  available 12  13 

1,203  45        1U203  45 

Chapter  521 ,  Laws  of  19U.  ~~~~ 

Equipping  Chapel 3,519  55 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914.   ...  207  52 

Estimates  approved 3,282  44 

Balance  available 29  59 

3,519  55        3,519  55 

Chapel 512  38 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914 536  54 

Estimates  approved 3  62 

Balance  available 2  22 

542  38  542  38 
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Chapter  531,  Laws  of  19U 

Completing    Chapel  1,500  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  1913-1914 41  12 

Estimates  approved 185  52 

Balance  available 1,273  36 

1,500  00        1,500  00 

Completing  Lighting  System 1,000  00 

Expended/ fiscal  year,  1913-1914 ....  455  76 

Estimates  approved 415  72 

Balance  available 128  52 

1,000  00       1^00000 

Plumbing  Cell  Block 5,000  00 

Balance  available 5,000  00 

5,000~00        b,  000  00 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1913. . .     1,143  61 

Received,  Comptroller  Account, 

Chapter  546,  Laws  of  1912 3,880  00 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913 108,500  00 

Expenditures  for  the  month  of: 

1913  October 10,601  28 

November 8,716  58 

December 8,460  13 

1914  January 10,643  35 

February 8,058  02 

March 9,637  68 

April 10,816  42 

May 7,861  19 

June 9,993  01 

July 10,651  72 

August 9,186  32 

September 8,844  12 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1914 153  79 

113,523  61    113, 523^61 

Funds  Available  for  Maintenance  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  19141915 

October  1,  1914 

Treasurer's  cash  balance 153  79 

Compt  Acct  Balance,  Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913 8,500  00 

Compt.  Acct.  Balance,  Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914 117,000  00 

125,653  79 
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Statement  of  Prisoners'  Deposit  Fund 

September  30,  1914 

Cash  on  hand.  October  1,  1913 402  67 

Cash  received  during  the  year 1,118  92 

Expended  during  the  year 586  37 

Cash  balance,  September  30,  1914 936  22 

1,521  59        1,521  59 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Cash  on  hand.  October  1,  1913 0  00 

Chsh  received:  during  the  year 152  25 

Cash  remitted  to  State  Treasurer 152  25 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1914 0  00 

152  25"         152  25 

General  Financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal 

Year  1913-1914 

Cash  Account:  October  1,  1913 

Maintenance 1,143  61 

Prisoners'  Deposits 402  67 

Receipts  from  all  sources: 
Compt  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  546, 

Laws  of  1912 3,880  00 

Compt.  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  792, 

Laws  of  1913 108,500  00 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  530, 

Laws  of  1912 1,576  25 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  547, 

Laws  of  1912 362  64 

Compt  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  790, 

Laws  of  1913 1,499  00 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  791, 

Laws  of  1913 1,012  88 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  521, 

Laws  of  1914 744  06 

Compt  Acct  Special  Fund,  Chapter  531, 

Laws  of  1914 496  88 

Miscellaneous    Receipts 152  25 

Prisoners'   Deposits J,  118  92 

Disbursements: 

Maintenance 118,969  82 

Chapter    530,     Laws     of    1912,      "AA" 

Equipping  Chapel 1,480  45 

Chapter    530,     Laws     of     1912,     "BB" 

Hospital  Building 43  78 

Chapter    530,    Laws     of     191^      "CC" 

Extraordinary  Repairs  &  Equipment. . .  52  07 
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Chapter  547,  Laws  of  1912,  "DD"  Chapel  322  74 
Chapter  547,  Laws  of  1912,     'FF"   Bath 

House  &  Laundry 89  90 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913,    "A"    School 

Room  Equipment 1,489  00 

Chapter  791,    Laws   of   1918,    -,C"    Mess  _ 

Hall  &  Kitchen 81  78 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913,  "D"  Furnish-  x 

ing  &  Equipping  Storehouse 281  96 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913,  "E"  Sewer. .  177  87 
Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913,  "G"  Electric 

Appliances  &  Cable 18  26 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913,  "J"  Purchase  ^ 

of  Land 503^ 

Chapter  521,    Laws    of   1914,    Equipping 

Chapel 207  52 

Chapter  521,  Laws  of  1914,  Chapel 586  54 

Chapter   531,    Laws  of  1914,  Completing 

Chapel 4i  1Z 

Chapter  531,    Laws  of  1914,    Completing 

Lighting  System 455  76 

Pnsonersr  Deposits «»  J( 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  to  State  Treasurer  15Z  z& 

Cash  Account  September  30,  1914 

Maintenance 1J8  79 

Prisoners'  Deposits ._- 9S6ja 

120,889  16  120,889  l6 

The  total  net  cash  expenditure  for  maintenance  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1913-1914is  $113,217.57.  The  daily  average  attendance 
is  439.36. 

Total       Par   capita  Par   capita 
coat            par  diem  coat 

Officers  and   Employees...        65,095  32      148  16  .406 

Provisions 15,948  69       36  30  .099 

General  Supplies 1,611  78         3  67  .010 

Farm  and  Garden  1,532  62         3  49  .010 

Clothing 6,708  75        15  26  .042 

Furniture  &  Furnishings ....             530  05         1  21  .003 

Transportation  of  Inmates. .          7,501  00       17  07  .047 

FuelandLight 6,757  94       16  38  .042 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops         1,108  73         2K  .007 

Medical  Supplies 1,006  73         2  29  .006 

Miscellaneous 6,548  26        12  63  .036 

Industries 0  00         0  00  .000 

Lawns,  Roads,   Grounds....              24  95 06  -000 

113,369  82      258  03  .708 
Less  miscellaneous  receipts 

returned  to  State  Treasurer            152  26            35  0Ql-_. 

Total  net  cost 113,217  57      257  68  .706 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Parole  Statistics  for  the  year  of  1913-1914 

Total  number  of  men  paroled  during  the 

year 364 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  releases 90 

Delinquents  for  whom  warrants  have  not 

been  issued 5 

Warrants  issued  for  men  who  have  not  been 

returned 87 

In  other  prisons 10 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 17 

Still  reporting 156  364 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  releases 90 

Correspondence  and  good  conduct  maintained, 
the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired    . .        155 

Total 245    or        .673 

Of  the  total  number  paroled  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

There  had  been  paroled  once  before 97 

There  had  been  paroled  twice  before 17 

There  had  been  paroled  three  times  before  0 

There  had  been  paroled  four  times  before  0 

Total ,        114 

Total  number  received 2,931 

Returned  from  parole 51       2,982 

Total  number  of  definites  discharged. .  1 

Total  number  of  indefinites  discharged       2,518       2,519 

Prisoners'  count  September  30th,  1914,  46a 

Total  number  of  prisoners  received 2,931 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms    1 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms 2,930 

Indefinites  received 2,930 

Paroled 2,158 

Maximum  sentence  expired 276 

Pardons  and  commutation  3 

Escapes 3 

Died 14 

Transferred  to  prisons,  reformatories, 

state  hospitals,  etc 64       2,518 

412 
Returned  from  parole '. 51 

Prisoners'  count  September  80th,  1914,  463 
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Table  Showing  Disposition  of  Paroles  from  October  1, 
1906,  to  September  30,  1914. 

Total  number  of  inmates  paroled  ...  2,158 

Deported  while  on  parole * 3 

Died  while  on  parole 14 

Sentence  expired  while  on  parole 52 

Returned  and  transferred 26 

Returned  and  still  at  reformatory. . .  54 
Returned   to    reformatory    on    new 

charge 4 

Returned  and  died  at  reformatory ...  2 

Returned  and  discharged     64 

Admitted  to  homes    1 

Delinquents  74 

Warrants 441 

In  other  prisons 157 

Absolute  releases 1,111 

Still  reporting 155 

Total 2,158 


Year 
1913 


1914 


Month 

Total  Attendance 

Daily  Average 
Attendance 

October 

12,862 

414.903 

November 

13,508 

450.266 

December 

H183 

425.258 

January 

13,873 

447.516 

February 

11,952 

426.857 

March 

13,721 

442.612 

April 

12,927 

430.900 

May 

13,899 

448.354 

June 

13,056 

435.200 

July 

13,969 

450.612 

August 

14,048 

453.161 

September 

13,368 

445.600 

Total  for  fiscal  year 


160,366 


439.358 


COMPARISON   WITH    PREVIOUS  YEARS 


1907 


1908 


1909        1910 


I 


1911 


Total  number  of  inmates   215 
Average  population    .  .    185-326 

New  arrivals j  176 

Paroled  146 

Retu » ned  for  violation |      9 

Transfers   on   account 

of  insanity i      0 

Deaths  1 


i  201 


478 


427 


309.677    449.391  ,  419*362 


450 
136 
14 

5 
2 


349 

864 

28 


356 
46 


12 
2 


347 
874.863 


2*7 
64 


1912 


1918        1914 


431 

444.166 
842 
814 
49 

7 
0 


461 


413 


461.060    439-858 


886 

872 

70 

16 
0 


1  410 
364 
51 

7 
3 
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MONTHLY    POPULATION 

Number       Number  of  men  in         Number  of  men 

YEAR  MONTH  fa  custody  on  the  employed  on  the 

hospital        first  day  of  month       first  day  of  month 

1913  October  12  413  385 
November  11  469  428 
December  10  436  412 

1914  January  10  409  380 
February  11  440  407 
March  13  406  379 
April  10  430  408 
May  7  464  441 
June  5  426  406 
July  6  450  430 
August  3  467  457 
September  7  431  421 

Highest  population,  September  18,  1914.  486 

Lowest  population,  October  23,  1913.  400 

TERMS   OF    SENTENCES 

2    years 3 

2#years 60 

6  years 300 

7  years 14 

10    years 66 

16    years 12 

20    years 13 

Total 467 
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A  statement  containing  the  name  and  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  managers  from 
1876  to  September  30,  1914 


Louis  D.    Pilsbury 1876-1880 

Sinclair  Tousey 1876-1880 

William  C.  Wey 1876-1897 

Rufus  King 1876-1880 

Ariel   S.   Thurston 1876-1880 

John  I.   Nicks 1880-1887 

David  Decker 1880-1885 

John  T.  Rathbun 1882-1887 

Stephen  T.   Arnot 1*82-1885 

M."  H.  Arnot 1885-1900 

Lehman  Rosenbaum 1885—1897 

James  B.    Rathbone 1887-1899 

E.  W.  Mitchell. 1887-1890 

W.    H.   Peters 1887-1899 

B.  L.    Swartwood 1891-1895 

C.  T.   Willis 1885-1899 

John  M.  Diven 1897—1901 

Thomas  Sturgis 1899-1900 

Henry  G.    Danforth 1899-1900 

Ansley  Wilcox 1899-1900 

Charles  H.  Beckett 1900—1902 

Charles  F.  Howard  1900-1907 

Justus  H.  Harris 1900-1907 

Seymour  Dexter 1901—1904 

Henry  Solomon 1902—1907 

Henry  Melville 1902— 

William  N.  Eastabrook 1904-1911 

Frank  B.  Hoornbeek  1906—1913 

John  F.  Herbert 1906-1913 

Maurice  M.  Wall 1907— 

Marvin  Olcott 1908— 

Charles  J.  Leibmann 1908—1911 

Henry  J.  Gaisman 1911 — 

William  H.  Lovell 1911- 

William  F.    Rafferty 1914- 

William  C.  Buck 1914- 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

HENRY  MELVILLE,  President New  York 

MARVIN  OLCOTT,  Vice  President Corning 

WILLIAM  H.  LOVELL,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 

New  York  State  Reformatory Elmira 

MAURICE   M.  WALL Buffalo 

HENRY  J.  GAISMAN New  York 

WILLIAM  C.  BUCK Waverly 

WILLIAM  F.  RAFFERTY Kingston 
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OFFICIAL  STAFF 
New  York  State  Reformatory 


Administrative 

PATRICK  J.  MCDONNELL 

Superintendent 
FRANK  L.  CHRISTIAN,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Superintendent 
FRED  C.  ALLEN 

Private  Secretary 


Clerical 


Medical 


IVAN  T.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 
THOMAS  F.  MURPHY 

Steward 


JOHN  R.  HARDING,  M.  D. 

Senior  Physician 
LEWIS  C.  DAY,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Physician 
Chaplains 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  CHAPMAN,  M.  A. 

Protestant  Chaplain 
REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  TEMMERMAN 

Catholic  Chaplain 
RABBI  JACOB  MARCUS 

Jewish  Chaplain 
Educational 

ABRAM  DEYO 

Director,  School  of  Letters 
Technical 

EDWARD  E.  CLARK,  M.  E. 

Director,  School  of  Trades 
Military 

VINCENT  M.  MASTEN 

Instructor 
Disciplinary 

JAMES  H.  GUNDERMAN 

Disciplinary  Officer 
Engineering 

GORDON  A.  SHEPARDSON 

Chief  Engineer 
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OFFICIAL   STAFF 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 


Administrative 

PATRICK  J.  McDONNEL 

Superintendent 

GEORGE  DEYO 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Clerical 

DbVERE  E.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 

Medical 

WALTER  N.  THAYER  Jr.  M.  D. 
Physician 

Chaplains 

REV.  C,  MORTON  SCIPLE 

Protestant  Chaplain 

REV.  THOS.  B.  DOUGHERTY 

Catholic  Chaplain 

RABBI  ISADOR  BERNSTEIN 

Jewish  Chaplain 

Educational 

JOHN  B.  BRUNSON 

Director,  School  of  Letters 

Disciplinary 

THOMAS  H.  FOWLER 

Captain  of  the  Guard 

Construction 

LOUIS  B.  TENNEY 

Supervisor  of  Construction 

Engineering 

HENRY  W.  JUSTUS 

Chief  Engineer 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE   BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF    REFORMATORIES    .*    >    j» 

19  1  4_i 915 


To  the  Honorable,  The  Legislature:— 

The  state  board  of  managers  of  reformatories,  in 
compliance  with  law,  make  the  following  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  and  of 
the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  at  Napanoch, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1915;  the  same 
being  the  fortieth  year  of  the  former,  and  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  latter,  since  its  organization,  and  its  ninth 
year  under  the  management  of  this  board. 
Movements  of  Population. 
Elmira. 

POPULATION  on  September  30,  1914 1216 

ARRIVALS 

New  state  indefinites 

New  United  States  prisoners 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 

Returned  from  Dannemora   state  hospital... 

Returned  voluntarily 

Returned  under  new  number 

Returned  and  held  for  Napanoch ... 

Returned  from  Napanoch 

Returned  from  "out  on  writ" 

Returned   from  "out  on  court  order" 

Total 

DEPARTURES 

United  States  prisoners  paroled 

Regular   first  paroles  to  employment  already 

secured  

Re-paroles  to  employment  already  secured. . . 
Regular  first  paroles  to  seek  employment  . . . 

Re-paroles  to  seek  employment 

Special  Dannemora  state   hospital  paroles. . . 

Invalid  paroles 

Paroles  into  custody 

Total  Paroled 


1222 
3 
11 


1368 
2584 


834 
4 

89 
1 
7 
6 

23 


966 
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Transferred  to  Napanoch  reformatory 286 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state    hospital..         8 
Transferred  to  Auburn  state  prison 1 

Total  Transferred 296 

Indefinites  discharged,  expiration  of  minimum  4 

Indefinites  discharged,  expiration  of  maximum  5 
U.    S.    prisoners    discharged,   expiration   of 

minimum,  in  custody 1 

Released  on  "court  order" 4 

Released  on  "writ" 16 

Released  in  custody,  to  Napanoch 1 

Returned  to  court  for  re-sentence 6 

Deaths  6 

Escaped 1       44 

TOTAL  DISCHARGED,  RELEASED,  etc..  130& 

POPULATION  ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1915. .  1279 

AVERAGE  POPULATION  PER  MONTH  . .  1338 
GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  INMATES  IN 

ONE  DAY 1446 

LEAST  NUMBER  OF  INMATES  IN  ONE 

DAY 1225 

AGE  AND   LENGTH  OF  DETENTION 

Average  age  on  admission 20.46  years 

Averge  period  of  detention  of  those  paroled  for  the 

first  time 1  year,   2  months,  27  days 

Paroled  in  minimum  time  under  our  rules 324  or  34% 

Minimum  period  of  detention  at  time  of  first 

parole 1  year,  18  days 

Maximum  period  of  detention  at  time  of  first 

parole  3  years,  6  months,  27  days 

The  grade  count  on  September  30th  was:— 

First  grade 591 

Second    grade 686 

Third  grade 3 

1279      - 

The  men  who,  during  the  year,  reached  the  first 

grade,  gained  their  promotion  as  follows:— 

After  only  six  months 330 

After  seven  months 164 

After  eight  months 63 

After  nine  months 42 

After  from  ten  to  twelve  months 45 

After  twelve  months 43 

Total ..687 
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During  the  year  there  were  twenty-five  reductions 
from  the  first  to  the  second  grade,  and  ninety-four 
from  the  second  to  the  third. 

NAPANOCH 

Population,  September  30,  1914 468 

ARRIVALS 
Received  from  New  York  State  Reformatory      286 
Returned  for  violation  of  parole 69  366 

Total 818 

DEPARTURES 

Paroles  to  employment  already  secured 374 

Paroles  to  seelc  employment 16 

.  Paroles  of  returned  men  with  special  conditions  6 

Invalid  paroles 3 

Total  Paroled 399 

Discharged      on    expiration    of     maximum 

sentence 27 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for 

the  insane 13 

Transferred  to  Elmira r. .  1 

Out  on  writ 1 

Death 1       43      442 

Population  on  September  30,  1916 376 

Of  those  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  one  was  returned 
twice. 

Of  those  otherwise  regularly  paroled,  19  were  paroled  into 
custody. 

In  explanation  of  some  of  the  foregoing  items,  it 
may  be  said  that  United  States  prisoners,  though 
sentenced  for  a  definite  term,  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  in  each  case  by  the  department  of  justice, 
be  paroled  under  the  same  rules  governing  other 
prisoners.  If  in  any  way  possible,  employment  is 
'secured  for  all  before  leaving  the  institutions.  If 
found  impossible,  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  go  in  search 
of  it,  subject  to  special  supervision  of  a  parole  officer, 
to  whom,  usually,  he  is  required  to  report  daily  until 
a  job  is  found.    In  most  cases  the  search  is  success- 
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ful.  It  is  a  source  of  never  failing  surprise  and 
gratification  that  the  people  of  New  York  are  so 
willing  to  give  a  chance  to  those  who  they  know  come 
from  confinement. 

Of  those  on  parole  in  New  York  city,  on  an 
average  throughout  the  year,  about  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  were  in  approved  employment. 

"Invalid"  paroles,  are  of  the  sick  who  are  not 
able  to  support  themselves.  "Dannemora"  paroles, 
are  of  the  insane,  who,  after  a  period  in  the  state 
hospital,  though  not  fully  recovered,  are  certified  to 
be  sufficiently  improved  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to 
be  at  large.  In  no  case  is  a  parole  of  either  of  these 
irregular  kinds  made,  unless  there  is  assurance  that 
the  subject  will  be  properly  supported  and  cared  for 
by  relatives  or  friends. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  prisoner,  ready  for 
parole,  is  under  indictment  for  a  crime  other  than 
that  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  reformatory. 
In  this  case  he  is  "paroled  into  custody,"  the  period 
of  parole  beginning  after  the  other  matter  is  disposed 
of.  In  case  of  conviction,  the  courts  generally  sus- 
pend sentence  to  give  the  man  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  without  further  imprisonment. 

Men  returned  to  Elmira  for  violation  of  parole 
are,  as  a  rule,  transferred  to  Napanoch,  from  which, 
later,  they  may  be  again  paroled.  Of  those  paroled 
from  the  latter  institution  during  the  year,  102  had 
been  paroled  once  before,  and  24,  twice  before.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  these  re-paroled  men 
eventually  settle  down  to  satisfactory  conduct,  and 
gain  absolute  releases. 

All  commitments  are  originally  made  to  Elmira, 
from  which  transfers  are  made,  sufficient  to  fill  the 
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junior  institution.  Most  of  those  transferred,  other 
than  returned  men,  are  those  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  (192  such  were  received  there  during  the 
year) ,  and  those  especially  adapted  for  the  construction 
and  other  work  peculiar  to  Napanoch. 

Those  out  "on  writ"  have  been  summoned  by  the 
courts  as  witnesses,  and  subsequently  are  sent  back. 

Those  returned  to  court  for  re-sentence,  were  those 
whom,  we  discovered,  had  been  with  us  before,  under 
other    names,  and  therefore  were  not  eligible  for  a 
reformatory  sentence. 
Commitments  of  State  Prisoners  by  Counties 

COUNTIES         1914         1915      COUNTIES         1914         1915 


Albany 19 

Alleghany 1 

Bronx 41 

Broome 17 

Cattaraugus 2 

Cayuga 3 

Chatauqua 9 

Chemung 9 

Chenango 5 

Clinton  3 

Columbia 3 

Cortland      2 

Delaware 5 

Dutchess  19 

Erie 64 

Essex 4 

Franklin 3 

Fulton 1 

Genesee 5 

Greene 2 

Hamilton 0 

Herkimer 2 

Jefferson 9 

Kings 194 

Lewis 1 

Livingston 4 

Madison 2 

Montgomery 8 

Monroe 27 

Nassau 8 

New  York 535 


20  Niagara 22  9 

0  Oneida 13  32 

73  Onondaga 43  39 

12  Ontario 7  10 

0  Orange 11  16 

8  Orleans 0  0 

8  Oswego 3  6 

4  Otsego 2  6 

4  Putnam 0  1 

7  Queens 31  46 

4  Rensselaer 2  2 

2  Richmond 5  6 

0  Rockland 5  3 

15  St.    Lawrence 3  6 

57  Saratoga 12  4 

3  Schenectady 12  6 

5  Schoharie 0  I 

3  Schuyler 1  1 

7  Seneca 0  2 

5  Steuben 11  7 

0  Suffolk 4  3 

9  Sullivan 1  2 

6  Tioga 1  1 

199  Tompkins 8  0 

1  Uister 3  2 

4  Warren 0  0 

2  Washington 3  4 

2  Wavne 5  2 

33  Westchester 22  29 

10  Wyoming 5  1 

476  Yates 0  0 


Total 1242 


1226 
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Commitments  of  United  States   Prisoners 
by  Districts 

1914  1915 

Eastern  District  of  New  York 0  1 

Northern  District  of  New  York 3  0 

Southern  District  of  New  York.. 2  1 

Western  District  of  New  York 0  1 

Total ~5  3 

Comparison  of  Elmira  Population  in 
Various  Years 

1911    1912    1913    1914  J915 

Total  number  of  inmates 2471    2627    2643    2676  2584 

Average   population 1282    1383    1382    1333  1338 

New  state  indefinites 1222  -1231     1190    1242  1226 

Paroled 750      929      949      981  966 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole...      99       95      117      117  111 

Transferred,  account  of  insanity. .      17       32       17        14  8 

Other  transfers 361      345      356      426  287 

Deaths   9         6         6         4  6 

United  States  prisoners  received...      25         8         9         5  3 

The  above  report  of  new  state  indefinites  in  1915 
includes  four  men  returned  under  new  number. 

Comparison  of  Napanoch  Population 
in  Various  Years 

1911    1912    1913    1914  1915 

Total  number  of  inmates 766      828      857      880  818 

Average  population 374      444      451      439  446 

New  arrivals 358      342      337      410  286 

Paroled 287      314      372      364  399 

Returned   for  violation 54       49       70        51  69 

Escapes  and  returns 

Transfers  on  account  of  insanity. . .      9         7        16         7  13 

Death   2         0         0         3  1 

Returned   from    Dannemora   State 

Hospital 7         6         0         6  0 
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Returned 
Man 


Table  Showing   Previous  Confinement  in   Insti- 
tutions,  of  Prisoners   Received  at  Elmira 
During  the  Year 

New 
M<n 

Albany  County   Penitentiary 4 

Berkshire  Industrial  School 2 

Buffalo    Orphan   Asylum 1 

Buffalo  Truant  School     .     2 

Brooklyn  Training  School 12 

Brooklyn  Truant  School   8 

Catholic  Protectory 52 

Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 1 

Chicago  Parental  School 1 

Erie  County  Penitentiary 21 

Father  Baker's,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 8 

Father  Drumgold's,    New  York  City 3 

George  Junior  Republic 4 

Gerry  Society 3 

Glen  Mills  Institute 1 

Hebrew  Protectory 7 

Hebrew   Orphan  Asylum 5 

Hart's  Island 62 

House  of  Refuge 38 

Hudson  County  Penitentiary...: 1 

Jails   53 

Kings  County  Penitentiary     1 

Massachusetts  Reformatory 1 

Monroe  County  Penitentiary    9 

Meriden  Reform  School,  Connecticut 1 

Montreal  Reformatory,  Canada 1 

New  York  Cou  >ty  Penitentiary 22 

New  York  Juvenile   Asylum 13 

New  Jersey  State  Home 2 

New  Jersey  State  Reformatory 3 

New  York  Parental  School 6 

New  York  Truant  School 12 

New  York  State  Reformatory 4 

Onondaga  County  Penitentiary  15 

Ohio  Reformatory      1 

Orphan  Trade  School 1 

Peekskill  Home 1 

Randolph   Home         1 

Richmond  Penitentiary 1 

Rochester  Industrial  School 36 

St  John's  Home 4 

St   Vincent's  Home 3 

St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School 8 

!- t  Mary's  Orphan   Asylum  1 

St  Malachy's  Home 2 

St  Phillip's  Home ...     1 

St  Joseph's  Home 1 


9 


6 


Totale 
4 
2 
1 
2 

13 
8 

61 
1 
1 

24 

10 
3 
4 
3 
1 
8 
5 

68 

46 
1 

58 
1 
1 

11 
2 
1 

29 

14 
2 
3 
6 

12 
4 

17 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

42 
4 
4 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
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New       Returned 

Men  Men        Totals 

Syracuse  Truant  School    1 

Socknosset  School  for  Boys 1 

Shirley  Industrial  School 1 

Springfield  Orphan  Asylum 1 

Toronto  Central  Prison 1 

Utica  Industrial  School 2 

Utica  Truant  Sch<  ol 1 

Vermont  State  Prison 1 

Westboro  Incorrigible  School 1 

Workhouse 32             6           37 


Total 482  62         644 

No  previous   institutional   history  so  far  as 

ascertained 744  49         793 

Use  of  Drugs  and  Alcohol  by  State  Indefinites 
Received  at  Elmira 

Number 

Cocaine 9 

Heroin 29 

Morphine 3 

Opium . .      6 

Cocaine   and    Heroin 8 

Cocaine  and    Morphine 4 

Cocaine  and  Opium '. 2 

Heroin  and  Morphine 1 

Morphine  and  Opium 1 

Cocaine,    Morphine  and  Opium 1 

Coc  ine,  Heroin  and  Morphine 3 

Cocaine,  Heroin  and  Opium 1 

Heroin,    Morphine,   Cocaine  and  Opium 1 

Non-users 1157 

Total ~1226 

Practically  all  had  been  users  of  alcohol.     As  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained, the  degree  of  indulgence  was: 

Temperate 404 

Intemperate 822 

Total 7T226 

All  of  the  United  States  prisoners  had  used  alcohol  intemperately. 

The  crimes  that  they  have  committed,  embrace 
nearly  every  kind  of  felony  mentioned  in  the  penal 
code,  and  the  period  of  possible  detention  is  frequently 
very  long.  The  following  tables  have  been  made  up 
from  those  received  at  Napanoch  during  the  year. 
They  are  an  equally  good  illustration  of  the  condition 
at  Elmira. 
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Crimes  Committed 

Abduction         4 

Assault,   2nd 30 

Attempted  assault,    2nd  1 

Blackmail 1' 

Bigamy. 2*. 

Burglary  2nd 6- 

Burglary  3rd I19< 

Attempted  burglary  2nd 1 

Attempted  burglary   3rd 22 

Concealed  weapons 10" 

Cocaine  selling 1 

Destroying  railroad  property 2 

Attempted  extortion 1 

Escaping  prison. . .              1? 

Attempted  escaping  prison —  0 

Forgery,   1st 2 

Forgery,  2nd — 7 

Forgery,  3rd 1 

Attempted  forgery,    2nd 3 

Attempted  forgery,    3rd 1 

Grand  larceny,  1st 5 

Grand  larceny,  2nd 59 

Attempted  grand  larceny,  1st. .     3 

Attempted  grand  larceny,  2nd . .  ♦ 17 

Manslaughter,    1st 1 

Manslaughter,  2nd 3" 

Obtaining  money  on  false  pretenses  1 

Petit  larceny,    2nd 2 

Perjury 1 

Possessing  burglar 's,  tools 2 

Rape,   2nd 2 

Attempted  rape,  1  st 1 

Receiving  stolen   property 23 

Attempted  receiving  stolen  property     1 

Robbery,  1st 4 

Robbery,  2nd 3 

Robbery,  3rd  5  > 

Attempted  robbery,  1st 1 

Attempted  robbery,  3rd 1 

Compelling  prostitution,  §2460 2 

Sodomy 1 

Attempted  sodomy 1 

Total 364 
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Period  of  Possible  Detention  of  those  in 
Foregoing  List 

1  1J  years 

2  2       " 

46 2}     " 

243 6  " 

14 7  " 

82  10  " 

7  15  " 

9  20  " 

854  Total 

On  December  8,  1914,  a  fire  occurred  at  Elmira 
which  caused  the  total  destruction  of  two  trades-school 
buildings,  and  the  soap  factory,  together  with  their 
contents,  and  extensive  damage  to  a  third  trades-school 
building. 

Though  they  were  all  old,  never  exactly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  institution,  in  some  instances  already 
condemned  as  structurally  unsafe  and  had  long  been 
a  menace  to  the  use  of  the  plant  and  the  lives  of 
inmates  by  reason  of  fire-trap  characteristics,  their 
loss  was  temporarily  a  great  calamity. 

The  problems  forced  upon  us  were,  however, 
successfully  solved.  Though  many  makeshifts  were 
necessary,  no  prisoner  became  idle  even  for  an  hour, 
and  the  general  work  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. 

It  was  estimated  that  $65,000  was  necessary  to 
complete  a  new  fireproof  building  to  replace  the 
largest  of  those  lost,  and  the  legislature  promptly 
appropriated  $30,000  to  begin  construction,  with  the 
.understanding  that  the  total  cost  would  not  exceed 
the  sum  first  mentioned.  As  usual,  the  expense  will 
#>e  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  inmate  labor.    We 
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find  it  equal  to  all  construction  work.  Additional 
appropriations  to  complete  this  building  and  begin 
others  are  urgently  requested. 

The  institution  has  completed  its  fortieth  year, 
during  which  time  it  has  grown  from  small  beginnings 
to  a  very  large  and  valuable  plant.  The  enclosure  is 
on  rising  ground  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  railroads  entering  Elmira.  The  manage- 
ment have  at  all  times  realized  that  a  switch  connection 
was  essential  to  economical  administration,  and  have 
again  and  again,  all  through  these  forty  years,  urged 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  to  hire  switching  facilities  for  unloading 
our  coal,  and  maintain  horse  teams  and  a  motor  truck 
to  transport  annually  overjseven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred tons  of  supplies,  to  say  nothing  of  building 
material. 

Originally  the  right  of  way  for  a  switch  or  siding 
across  the  valley  from  the  railroad  tracks  to  the 
institution  enclosure  could  have  been  obtained  for  a 
trifling  amount.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Elmira,  land  has  naturally  increased  in  price,  and 
in  the  region  in  which  we  are  interested,  is  sure  to 
do  so  more  rapidly  in  the  future. 

There  is  but  one  practical  route  for  a  switch. 
Elmira,  proper,  on  one  side,  and  Elmira  heights  on  the 
other,  have  spread  out  until  they  are  about  to  meet  on 
this  line.  Any  day  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  factory 
plant  may  be  located  squarely  across  it,  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  a  right  of  way  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

There  is  now  in  the  market  a  long,  narrow  tract 
of  land  containing  approximately  ninety-seven  acres, 
stretching  from  the  reformatory  wall  to  the  railroads, 
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through  which  lies  this  sole,  available  path  for  a 
connection.  We  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  not  only  this  path,  but  the  entire  tract,  should  be 
at  once  secured. 

The  institutional  "farm,"  consists  almost  entirely 
of  not  very  fertile,  wind  swept  hilltops,  not  well  suited 
for  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  garden  products, 
which  are  greatly  needed  for  our  large  population. 
For  years  we  have  found  it  profitable  to  rent  valley 
land,  and  among  other  tracts,  the  one  just  mentioned, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  failure  at  the 
beginning  to  secure  railroad  connection  was  a  penny 
wise  pound  foolish  policy,  and  has  cost  the  state  large 
and  increasing  amounts  each  year  of  its  continuance. 
The  continuance  of  the  present  condition  is  not 
only  bad  business  policy  for  the  institution  as  it  now 
exists,  but  is  prohibitive  of  the  profitable  establishment 
of  any  productive  enterprises  involving  any  consider- 
able amount  of  transportation. 

The  superintendent's  report  presented  herewith 
gives  a  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. In  but  few  particulars  has  there  been  any 
change  of  system,  but  some  plans  long  in  process  of 
development,  have  for  the  first  time  reached  full 
fruition. 

All  things  considered,  we  think  that  both  insti- 
tutions have,  during  the  past  year,  accomplished  the 
work  for  which  they  were  intended,  certainly  as  well  as 
ever  before,  and  probably  better.  While  this  is  so, 
no  one  is  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  and 
everyone  is  working  for  still  better  results  in  the 
future. 

The    superintendent's    recommendations    as    to 
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appropriations  and  otherwise  have  our  approval. 
Dated,  January  1,  1916. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Melville, 
President. 

Marvin  Olcott, 

Vice-President. 

William  H.  Lovell, 

General  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer  for  Elmira. 

William  F.  Rafferty, 

Treasurer  for  Napanoch. 

Maurice  M.  Wall, 
Manager. 

Henry  J.  Gaisman, 
Manager. ' 

William  C.  Buck, 
Manager. 
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REPORT 

OF 

*    *   THE   SUPERINTENDENT 
OF   REFORMATORIES    *    *    * 


New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira  N.  Y.,      October  1%  1915. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board 

of  Managers  of  Reformatories: 
Gentlemen:— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1915.  The  respective  statements  of 
finances,  statistics  regarding  inmates,  statements  in 
reference  to  the  medical  departments,  etc.,  are  ap- 
pended. Part  One  comprises  the  Elmira  report;  Part 
Two  that  for  Napanoch. 

PART  ONE 
Yhe  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira 

The  institution  has  had  an  average  daily 

population  of 1,358.33 

The  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 

was.  $.5973 

The  cost  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  institution  was $295,057.84 

The  Farm 
Our  farm  contains  about  330  acres;  and,  as  in 
former  years,  we  rented  170  acres  of  adjacent  farm- 
land. We  sowed  and  planted  a  goodly  acreage  but 
in  some  instances  the  reaping  was  not  all  we  could 
have  wished,  as  our  agricultural  operations  were  quite 
seriously  handicapped  by  excessive  rain-fall.  How- 
ever, we  consider  that  we  have  done  well  with  the  farm 
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taking  into  account  the  weather  conditions,  as  the  out- 
lined results  appended  hereto  will  show.  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  steward,  reports  in  reference  to  the  farm  crops 
and  the  farm,  generally,  as  follows: 

" This  past  year,  we  had  34  acres  of  potatoes,  24 

acres  of  corn,  31  acres  of  oats,  20  acres  of  beans,  14  acres  of 
rye,  1  acre  of  onions,  2  acres  of  peas,  2  acres  of  tomatoes,  3 
acres  of  cabbages,  3  acres  of  turnips,  2  acres  of  beets,  and 
harvested  65  acres  of  hay," 

"The  34  acres  of  potatoes  produced  approximately  1,800 
bushels  (53  bushels  per  acre)  a  fair  yield  for  the  season.  The 
81  acres  of  oats  produced  1,475  bushels  (48  bushels  per  acre) 
■which  will  be  very  nearly  oats  enough  for  our  use  the  present  year. 
The  20  acres  of  beans  were  approximately  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  excessive  rain-fall  during  the  year;  the  14  acres  of  rye 
yielded  375  bushels  (nearly  30  bushels  per  acre).  The  24  acres 
of  corn  yielded  sufficient  to  practically  fill  our  two,  65-ton  silos; 
the  acre  of  onions  produced  375  bushels;  and  this,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  that  we  have  raised.  Of  beets, 
tomatoes,  turnips  and  peas,  we  have  sufficient  yield  for  our 
institutional  needs.    The  cabbage-crop  was  not  very  good. 

The  65  acres  of  hay  was  a  good  crop  and  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  stock  for  the  coming  year.  We  have  at 
present  a  herd  of  28  cows,  tuberculin- tested,  none  of  which* has 
produced  less  than  6,000  pounds  of  milk  during  the  year.  Three 
have  produced  more  than  10,000  pounds  each,  while  one  yielded 
12,083  pounds. 

.    " If  we  are  to  increase  our  herd  to  fifty  cows  and 

maintain  it  at  that  number,  it  will  be  necesst  ry  for  the  institution 
to  acquire  more  land,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  raise 
the  necessary  roughage  and  grain  to  feed  our  stock,  and  also  to 
afford  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  cows  during  the  summer 
months.  It  would  be  a  very  expensive  proposition  to  keep  this 
amount  of  stock  and  have  to  buy  roughage  and  grain  to  supply 
them  with  feed.  We  might  better  buy  our  milk  and  discontinue 
maintaining  our  herd  of  cows  if  we  cannot  acquire  sufficient 
land  to  raise  the  necessary  feed  for  them " 

In  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Murphy  emphasizes  what 
has  already  been  the  sense  of  the  management  in 
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reference  to  the  reformatory  acquiring  additional  land 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

New  Recreation  Park 

As  in  the  past,  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  school 
of  letters  activities  during  the  month  of  August  The 
baseball  league  of  the  prisoners  was  in  evidence  and 
made  an  excellent  showing,  with  games  scheduled  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  with  an 
occasional  game  on  Saturday  also.  While  the  games 
this  year  were  played,  as  formerly,  on  the  institutional 
parade-ground,  the  management  decided  that  a  larger 
and  more  conveniently  shaped  ball-park  was  needed, 
and'  accordingly,  since  the  last  annual  report  was 
published,  a  spot  was  chosen  lying  immediately  to  the 
rear  of  the  reformatory,  outside  the  west  enclosure- 
wall,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
work  on  the  new  park  has  progressed  and.is  now  very 
near  completion.  A  woven-wire  fence,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  supported  on  posts  of  iron  tubing,  incloses  on 
three  sides  a  rectangular  space  comprising  about  four 
acres,  whose  eastern  boundary  is  the  west  enclosure- 
wall  of  the  institution.  A  closed  sewer,  extending 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  park,  and  connected 
with  numerous  closed  cross-ditches,  affords  adequate 
drainage  facilities.  Sifted  clay,  compactly  rolled,  and 
surmounted  by  a  layer  of  fine  sand  for  the  baseball 
diamond,  and  by  a  sifted  layer  of  coal  ashes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  park,  forms  an  excellent  surface  for 
the  players  to  work  upon. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  benches  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  inmate  population, 
all  of  whom  will  be  admitted  to  the  games.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  park  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
beautiful,  wooded  hillside,  shaded  from  the  afternoon 
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sun,  and  on  this  slope,  commanding  an  excellent  view 
of  the  ball-ground,  although  located  outside  the  bound- 
ary fence,  will  be  erected  commodious  seats  for  the 
accommodation  of  institutional  visitors  who  may  desire 
to  see  the  games. 

Your  board  is  respectfully  requested  to  ask  of 
the  coming  legislature  the  following  named  appropri- 
ations: 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 

tory,   Elmira,    N.    Y.,   for  the    fiscal    year 

beginning  October  1,  1916 $360,000  00 

2.  Completion  of  Trades-School  Building  No.   4, 

destroyed  by  fire,  December  8,  1914    36,000  00 

3.  Re-construction     of     Trades-School    Building 

No.  3,  destroyed  by  fire,  December  8,  1914. .       39,600  00 

4.  Re-construction     of    Trades-School    Building 

No.  2,  destroyed  by  fire  December  8,  1914..       43,600  00 

5.  New  pavement  for  institutional  parade-ground, 

invalid-yard,  armory,  and  esplanade  at  front  of 

main  building 20,000  00 

6.  Equipment  of    tools  and  other  apparatus    for 

Trades- School   Buildings   Nos.    2,    3,  and  4, 

destroyed  by  fire,  December  8,  1914 23,000  00 

7.  Special  and  extraordinary  repairs  to  the  insti- 

tution in  gen  »ral 10,000  00 

8.  Purchase  of  land  for  railway  siding  and  for  farm 

and  garden  purposes 26,000  00 

Reasons  for  Requests  Submitted: 

1.  It  is  considered  that  in  view  of  our  apparent 
inability  to  make  use  of  moneys  unused  and  remaining 
over  from  the  last  year's  maintenance  appropriation, 
amounting  to  $30,000  more  or  less,  we  shall  need  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  full  amount  of  $360,000,  which 
was  the  amount  asked  for  and  granted  for  last  year's 
maintenance. 

2.  The  $67,000,  asked  for  this  building,  last  year, 
was  limited  by  legislative  enactment  to  $65,000,  and 
of  this  amount,  $30,000  was  authorized  by  the  legis- 
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lature  last  year,  leaving  $35,000  to  be  requested  this 
year,  as  above. 

3.  This  shop  is  to  accommodate  the  classes  of 
moulder  (the  foundry)  etc.,  and  was  requested  last 
year  but  was  disallowed. 

4.  This  shop  is  to  accommodate  the  classes  of 
blacksmith,  plumber,  steam-fitter,  etc.,  and  was 
requested  last  year  but  disallowed. 

5.  New  pavement  for  institutional  parade- 
ground,  etc.  :  This  item  was  Requested  last  year  and  dis- 
allowed. The  reasons  for  the  work  being  done  are  very 
apparent  to  the  casual  visitor' to  the  institution.  The 
condition  of  the  yards  and  approaches,  grows  rapidly 
worse  with  the  passing  years,  and  has  long  been  a  dis- 
credit to  the  state,  and  a  detriment  to  the  institution. 

6.  Equipment  of  tools  and  apparatus,  etc. :  This 
is  to  replace  the  large  amount  of  trades-school 
equipment  of  all  classes,  including  tools  and  other 
apparatus  used  in  the  trades-school,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  December.  This  was  requested 
last  year  but  disallowed. 

7.  Special  and  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.: 
This  item  was  requested  last  year  and  dis- 
allowed. As  stated  in  last  year's  annual  report,  the 
amount  is  to  replace  wornout  floors,  trusses  and 
structural  timbers;  support  columns  to  be  placed  under 
floors  where  heavy  material  is  to  be  stored,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  staircases  which  are  in  daily  use  by 
the  inmates  in  attending  the  school  of  letters;  the 
repairing  and  replacing  of  roofs  of  buildings,  the 
repairing  of  plastered  walls,  the  replacement  of  gutters 
on  roofs,  and  the  renewal  of  stair-treads.  There  is 
also  needed,  the  construction  of  an  additional  exit 
from  the  institutional  auditorium,  located  on  the  upper 
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floor  of  the  main  building,  to  afford  effective  means 
of  exit,  more  complete  than  is  at  present  available, 
with  the  four  present  exits,  consisting  of  narrow 
doorways,  leading  down  narrow  stairways  to  the  floors 
below. 

8.    Purchase  of  land,  etc. :  This  request  is  very 
fully  explained  in  previous  pages  of  the  annual  report 

Trades  School  Buildings  Destroyed 

by  Fire 
On  December  8,  1914  occurred  a  serious  fire  at 
the  institution,  causing  the  total  destruction  of 
two  trades-school  buildings,  extensive  damage  to  a 
third,  and  the  destruction  of  our  soap-manufactory. 
Plans  are  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  departments 
at  Albany  for  the  erection  of  three  new  trades-school 
buildings  to  take  the  places  of  those  destroyed,  and  it 
is  expected  that  by  the  coming  spring  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  commence  the  re-construction  of  one  of  the 
three  buildings,  for  which  we  have  an  authorized 
appropriation  of  $30,000,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
partly  complete  the  work.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  at  $65,000. 

Changes  in  Administrative  Staff  of  the 

Reformatory 
In  June,  Doctor  C.  H.  Turner  resigned  his  position 
as  assistant  physician  to  engage  in  private  practice 
in  Elmira,  and  in  August,  Doctor  Lewis  C.  Day  was 
appointed  assistant  physician  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Turner. 

Annual   Census  of  Reformatory  Prisoners. 

At   the   beginning  of  the  year   the  inmates  at  the 

reformatory  numbered. 1,216 

During  the  year  we  received 1,368 

We  have,  therefore,  had  in  our  care  during  the  year, 
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prisoners  to  the  number  of 2,684 

Of  the  above  total  enumeration,  we  have  disposed  as 

follows : 

By  parole 966 

By  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences 10 

By  release  l>y  order  of  the  court —  26 

By  release  in  custody  to  Napanoch 1 

By  death 6 

By  escape 1 

By  transfer  to  Auburn  state  prison 1 

By  transfer  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  criminal 

insane 1 8 

By  transfer  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 

Napanoch,    N.  Y 286 

The  above  noted  changes  leaves  with  us  at  the  close  of 

the  year  an  inmate  population  of 1,279 

The  Special  Training  Class 

This  most  useful  and  effective  aid  to  the 
reformative  processes  in  vogue  here,  has  been  conduct- 
ed this  year  substantially  as  outlined  in  my  last  annual 
report  to  your  board.  Mr.  Abram  Deyo,  director  of 
the  school  of  letters,  in  the  course  of  his  annual  report 
to  the  superintendent  writes  of  this  class: 

"The  number  of  pupils  (fourteen),  is  identical  with  that 
at  this  time  last  year.  Sixty-nine  inmates  have  been  assigned 
to  the  class  during  the  year.  The  school  work  occupies  three 
hours  of  each  morning  except  Sunday.  The  men  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  an  hour  of  class  recitation; 
the  classes  while  not  thus  engaged,  occupy  themselves  in  the 
interim  with  manual  training  work,  mending  clothes  or  socks, 
cleaning  the  assembly-rooms,  etc. 

"In  these  morning  class  sessions  instruction  is  given  in 
arithmetic,  from  simple  numeration,  to  percentage  and  bank 
discount;  also  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  and  for 
the  most  advanced  class,  in  civics.  In  the  afternoon  there  is 
also  a  class  session  of  an  hour,  for  instruction  in  history,  current 
topics,  and  letter-writing,  and  on  Wednesday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  the  instructor  reads  aloud,  simple  stones  from  maga- 
zines, and  answers  questions  which  the  class  may  have  turned 
in  to  him  during  the  preceding  days. 

"Each  member  of  the  class  is  taught,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  use  what  reasoning  powers  he  may  possess,  and  the  instruc- 
tor encourages  the  pupil  to  try,  in  all  his  work,  to  discover  the 
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next  step  for  himself,  and  frequently  points  the  way  to  him,  to 
lead  from  a  known  premise  to  the  unknown  conclusion. 

'  'The  pupils  of  the  class  are  not  compelled,  but  are  urged,  to 
attend  the  religious  services  of  their  respective  sects,  and  they 
are  also  allowed  to  be  present,  if  they  desire,  at  all  institutional 
"turn-outs"  or  general  assemblies  of  the  inmates  for  instruction 
or  recreation,  the  latter  including  the  institutional  ball  games. 
But  in  no  other  way  are  they  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  general  population  during  their  stay  in  the  special  training 
class. 

"Each  of  the  fourteen  pupils  now  in  the  class,  exhibits  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  general  demeanor,  cleanliness  and 
industry.  The  fifty-five  who  were  returned  to  the  institutional 
routine,  were  graduated  from  the  class  sufficiently  improved  to 
warrant  another  trial  in  the  general  population. 

"The  personal  feeling  of  the  inmates  toward  those  under 
whose  authority  they  are  placed,  has  not  a  little  influence  upon 
their  work  in  the  school  of  letters  department,  and  from  the 
results  apparent  in  the  school  department  of  the  special  training 
class,  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  pupils  entertain  a  friendly 
feeling  for  their  supervising-officer,  instructor,  and  monitor. 
Many  of  them,  although  ill-equipped  mentally  and  physically, 
have  manifested  a  keen  desire  to  learn,  and  have  shown 
concentration  and  application  to  their  tasks  in  quite  a  remarkable 
degree. ' ' 

Referring  to  our  disciplinary  officer's  report  I  find 
that  the  number  of  inmates  placed  in  the  guardhouse 
for  disciplinary  purposes  during  the  year  is  very  little 
more  than  one-half  as  many  as  last  year;  due,  I 
conceive,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  training-class  in  removing  from  the  population 
certain  disturbing  factors  and  not  returning  same 
until  convinced  that  they  have  gained  sufficient  self- 
control  to  enable  them  to  again  mingle  advantageously 
with  the  other  inmates. 

Writing  of  the  results  attained  in  the  special  class, 
in  percentages,  Mr.  Deyo  states: 

"The  segregation  of  the  mentally  defective  and  backward 
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prisoners  has  been  continued  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
Approximately  twenty-five  per  cent,  have  made  good  and  been 
promoted  to  the  regular  classes.  Possibly  twenty  per  cent,  have 
failed  to  show  improvement.  The  remaining  fifty-five  per  cent, 
were  either  paroled,  or  failed  after  promotion  to  the  regular 
scholastic  routine  and  were  returned  to  the  segregated  classes. 
If  but  one  out  of  every  four  makes  good,  I  believe  that  segregation 
has  proved  its  worth. ' ' 

Probably  about  one  in  fourteen  of  our  inmates 
finds  his  way  to  the  special  training-class,  and  his 
sojourn  there  for  a  while  has  certainly,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  proven  exceedingly  beneficial, 
both  to  the  general  population  and  the  prisoner  in 
question;  the  former  loses  a  disturber,  the  latter  gains 
special  and  personal  attention,  from  instructor  and 
management,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  would  be 
possible  should  he  continue  in  the  regular  routine 
where  he  would  be  one  of  many  others,  subject  to 
general  rules  and  regulations. 

We  have  made  a  few  comparisons  and  deductions 
in  reference  to  the  school  and  demeanor  records  of 
the  class  which  may  be  of  interest: 

Last  January  the  class  numbered  eighteen  pupils. 
For  the  three  months  immediately  previous  to  en- 
rollment their  average  school  of  letters  standing  was 
fifty-seven  per  cent  During  the  last  three  months  of 
their  stay  in  the  class,  their  average  standing  was 
sixty-eight  per  cent  For  the  first  three  months 
succeeding  their  stay  in  the  class,  their  average 
standing  was  sixty-four  per  cent  Their  higher 
standing  while  members  of  the  special  training-class, 
I  conceive  is  due  largely  to  individual  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  instructors,  and  longer  time-allowance 
on  examinations.  The  lower  standing  after  leaving 
the  class  I  consider  due  to  the  lessening  of  these 
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privileges,  and  also  to  the  fact  tha£they  are  graded 
higher  after  leaving  the  class.  But  the  higher 
standing  after  leaving  the  class,  as  compared  with 
the  standing  previous  to  enrollment,  we  consider 
especially  significant  as  it  furnishes  a  legitimate 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  class. 

Then  again,  an  inspection  of  the  individual 
markings  during  the  three  months  after  re-assignment 
to  routine  shows  a  general  tendency  to  improve  in 
standing  from  month  to  month,  and  this  also  is  good 
evidence  of  benefit  derived. 

One  instance  is  especially  worthy  of  note:  Consec- 
utive Number  24,247  stood  zero  for  the  three  previous 
months;  during  the  last  three  months  in  the  class  his 
average  standing  was  seventy-eight;  and,  while  his 
standing  for  the  three  months  after  re-assignment  to 
routine  was  but  seventy,  not  averaging  up  to  the  pass- 
mark,  yet  it  is  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  his  zeros 
before  entering  the  class.  So  much  for  the  school 
records  of  these  boys;  now  for  their  demeanor  reports. 

For  the  three  previous  months,  above  mentioned, 
six  pupils  lost  every  month,  while  eleven  failed  for  two 
out  of  three  months.  During  their  last  three  months' 
stay  in  the  class  fifteen  lost  no  months;  two  lost  one 
out  of  three  months  and  one  lost  two  out  of  three. 
For  the  three  months  succeeding,  fifteen  lost  no  month, 
while  three  lost  two  out  of  three  months. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  exists 
a  manifest  advantage  both  to  the  institution  and  the 
training-class  pupils,  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  this  branch  of  the  reformatory  work. 

Disciplinary 
The  report  we  have  received  from  the  disciplinary 
officer,  Major  J.  H.  Gunderman,  is  most  gratifying 
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and  records  improvement  in  all  the  disciplinary  work. 
We  outline  gains  briefly  as  follows: 

There  were  1,271  major-offense  reports— 199  less  than 

last  year. 
There  were  27, 485  minor-offense  reports— 1,649  less  than 

last  year. 
There  were  2,248  inmates  placed  in  the  guard-house, 

329  less  than  last  year. 
There  were  109  placed  in  the  third  grade— 58  less  than 

last  year. 

The  esprit-de-ensemble  is  most  commendable— 
almost  everyone  appearing  cheerful  and  good  natured 
and  willing  to  go  along  his  own  way  and  comply  with 
the  rules  with  very  little  protest  or  opposition.  We 
consider  that  the  discipline  of  the  institution  has  never 
been  better. 

The  School  of  Letters. 
Mr.  Deyo,  the  director  of  the  school  of  letters, 
reports    innovations    in    the    methods    of   teaching 
arithmetic.    In  reference  to  the  same  I  quote  as 
follows;  from  his  report: 

"In  order  to  relieve  the  congested  condition  of  the  'A' 
and  'B'  arithmetic  classes  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  a 
'Special  A'  class  has  been  established.  This  class  practically 
completes  the  elementary  arithmetic  course  as  outlined  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  It  has  proven  very  interesting 
and  profitable 

"Extending  the  work  begun  by  my  predecessor,  Professor 
Smith,  booklets  containing  arithmetic  lessons  for  four  months, 
work,  have  been  outlined  for  all  classes  above  and  including 
'Set  6.'  Those  for  Set  6,  and  'Special  A*  are  already  in  use. 
I  am  convinced,  by  results  obtained  in  the  'Special  A'  class 
that  much  better  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  more  ground 
covered  by  using  the  booklets,  than  by  following  the  ordinary 
outlines,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  work  has  been 
very  carefully  planned  in  these  books,  and  examples  selected 
that  are  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  each  class.    This 
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was  not  always  the  case  when  using  the  daily  outlines  as 
formerly.  Second,  e,ach  pupil  is  thus  enabled  to  take  the  lesson 
for  the  next  day,  to  his  room,  for  preparation  in  the  evening. 
"The  card  system  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  all 
inmates  in  the  institution.  A  complete  record  of  their  previous 
education,  mentality,  school  standings,  promotions,  demotions, 
and  classification,  is  maintained.  I  have  found  the  system  very 
helpful." 

Concerning  the  special  language  and  night  classes 
Mr.  Deyo  writes  as  follows: 

"All  inmates  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  English,  upon 
entering  the  institution,  are  assigned  to  the  special  language 
classes.  Special  language  class  No.  One,  contains  all  foreigners 
with  the  exception  of  the  Italians.  Its  work  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  and  as  soon  as  the  inmate  completes  the  work 
of  one  section  he  is  transferred  to  the  next  higher,  continuing 
thus  until  the  work  of  the  three  sections  shall  have  been 
completed,  when  he  is  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class,  which 
contains  English-speaking  inmates.  The  Italians  are  all  assign- 
ed to  Special  Language  Class  Number  Two,  which  is  in  charge 
of  an  Italian  officer,  and  its  various  sections  are  generally 
taught  by  Italian  teachers.  Each  inmate  is  required  to  work 
on  his  lessons  in  his  room,  evenings,  bringing  his  work  to  the 
class  the  next  day,  when  it  is  collected  and  inspected  by  the 
officer  in  charge.  After  completing  the  work  of  the  sections 
of  this  class,  promotions  are  made  to  Special  Language  Class 
No.  Three,  where  reading,  equivalent  to  that  taught  in  the 
Second  Reader,  is  taught. 

"All  English-speaking  inmates  unable  to  read,  are  assigned 
to  a  special  class,  and  taught  reading  by  the  same  methods 
employed  for  foreigners.  The  word  and  sentence  method  is 
used  in  all  classes  for  beginners. 

"One  of  the  greatest  problems  encountered  by  the  manage- 
ment of  institutions  of  this  character,  is  the  education  of  those 
who  have  not  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  To  aid  in  this  work  there  was  formed  two  years 
ago  a  night-class  of  foreign-born  inmates  who  were  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language.  The  Roberts  System  of  English  for 
coming  Americans,  is  taught  from  a  chart  by  the  instructor,  who, 
as  he  speaks  Italian,  is  able  to  aid  the  inmate  effectively  in 
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the  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary  of  common  English  words.  This 
instruction  supplements  the  regular  work  done  in  the  school  of 
letters  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  inmates.  At 
present  there  are  twenty  men  in  the  class,  who,  when  graduated, 
will  have  taken  approximately  twelve  weeks  to  complete  the 
course,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  an  education.  Inmates 
who  can  neither  read,  speak  or  write  English  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  are  assigned  to  this  class  as  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  the  institution  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  some  cases 
this  instruction  has  produced  remarkable  results.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  two  inmates  who,  when  admitted  here  were  unable 
to  speak  any  save  the  most  common,  simple  words  and  could 
not  read  or  write  English  at  all.  After  three  months  of  work  in 
this  class,  in  which  they  displayed  diligence  and  a  great  willing- 
ness to  learn,  they  were  graduated  with  a  conversational  ability 
equal  to  the  ordinary  American-born.  One  of  these,  very  soon, 
became  an  instructor  in  the  military  exercises,  for  which  position, 
clear,  crisp  enunciation  is  necessary;  while  the  other  is  at  present 
occupying  a  clerical  position  in  one  of  the  offices. 

Writing  in  a  general  way  of  his  department, 
Mr.  Deyo  continues: 

"The  Summary  has  furnished  to  the  inmates,  as  usual, 
weekly  news,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  stories,  poems,  local 
notes  of  interest,  etc.,  and  the  interest  shown  in  some  of  the 
articles,  particularly  those  which  concern  the  war,  denote  and 
foster  concern  in  the  doings  of  the  world,  which  is  most  gratify- 
ing. Contributions  from  inmates  are  solicited,  but  under  the 
present  policy,  that  of  guiding  the  readers  into  better  ways  of 
thinking,  only  those  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  accepted,  tales 
of  love  and  adventure  not  being  printed.  No  criminal_or  other- 
wise harmful  news  is  permitted  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  and 
all  matter,  while  selected  by  the  inmate  editor,  is  read  and 
censored  by  the  school  director.  I  consider  that  the  inmate 
editors  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Summary  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. The  Summary  is  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  is 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

"The  institutional  bulletin-board  has  supplemented  the 
Summary.  Daily  bulletins  containing  general  news  of  the  outside 
world  have  been  posted.  Additional  bulletin-boards  have  been 
placed  in  each  of  the  inmates'  dining-rooms  which  are  used  for 
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publishing  notices  of  Sunday  turn-outs,  examinations,  baseball 
scores,  etc.  Thus  the  inmates  are  kept  well  informed  as  to 
institutional  happenings  and  outside  news. 

"The  circulation  of  the  library  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 
Books  of  fiction,  47,970;  select,  3,440;  general  reference,  17,704; 
bound  magazines,  14,192.  Beginning  with  December  last,  an 
extra  reference-book  has  been  issued  bi-monthly  to  all  inmates 
in  classes  above  Primary,  Four,  whose  monthly  average  stand- 
ings in  school  work  have  been  75  per  cent,  or  more;  the  result 
has  shown  a  decreased  number  of  failures  in  school  examinations, 
and  I  believe  that  the  issuance  of  the  extra  book  has  been  an 
incentive  to  do  better  school  work,  and  possibly,  through  this 
interest,  has  brought  about  better  discipline  in  the  schoolrooms. 
Of  course  it  has  been  our  aim  to  furnish  each  inmate  books  best 
suited  to  his  individual  needs. 

'  'A  number  of  lectures  and  entertainments  were  given  during 
the  year,  one  of  the  best  being  the  annual  entertainment 
furnished  by  the  inmates,  from  their  own  number,  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the' superintendent. 

"As  in  former  years,  the  higher  classes  have  been  taught  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Chapman,  Protestant  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  F.  Temmer- 
man,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Elmira  College. " 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Deyo  states: 

"I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  we  are  moving  along  pro- 
gressive lines  which  are  producing  results  beneficial  to  the  inmates 
placed  in  our  care.  I  believe  that  an  education  which  awakens 
a  man  to  the  responsibilities  and  possibilities  of  life,  is  the  first 
step  toward  reformation.  If  our  work  in  the  school  of  letters, 
for  the  past  year,  has  placed  our  men  on  a  higher  plane, 
educationally,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  institution,  has  made  reformation  possible,  and  probable, 
then  I  feel  that  the  work  has  not  been  in  vain." 

The  Reformatory  Regiment 
Concerning  the  work  of  the  regiment  during  the 
year  Colonel  Masten,  the  military  instructor,  writes 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  work  of  the  regiment  has  been  most  satis- 
factory.    Almost  to  a  man  they  have  worked  with  voluntary 
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good  will.  From  senior  battalion  commander  to  junior  captain, 
the  citizen  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  of  the  squad,  have 
given  loyally  of  their  best;  a  best  which  would  fit  nicely  into 
regular  service  work,  strap  for  strap;  and  without  which  the 
regiment  could  not  have  progressed  as  it  has  done. 

"The  daily  military  schedule  remains  substantially  the  same 
as  that  outlined  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  preceding  annual 
reports  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

'This,  however,  is  in  the  writer's  mind:  that  since,  out  of 
the  present  muddle  of  murder,  in  Europe,  military  exigencies, 
remote  or  otherwise,  may  be  forced  on  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  good  policy  to  plan  somewhat  of  extended  order  drill, 
and  field  and  combat  exercises,  and  less  of  the  purely  disciplinary 
exercises. 

"But  against  such  procedure,  is  the  meaty  fact  that  it  will 
involve  charging  the  work  with  a  spirit,  free  of  which  we  have 
been  scrupulously  careful  to  keep  it  heretofore." 

The  complete  roster  of  the  regiment,  for  this  day  and  date 
is  as  follows: 

Regiment,  rank  and  file 691 

Awkward  squad 127 

Band 22 

Total 840 

Moral  and  Religious 
Under  this  heading  I  quote  excerpts  from  the 
annual  reports  of   the  three   chaplains.    Reverend 
William  Henry  Chapman,  Protestant  chaplain,  writes 
as  follows: 

"The  year  has  been  a  busy  one,  a  wide  field  of  activity 
occupying  the  chaplain's  time.  The  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  awakening  and  development  of  the  men  have  been  kept 
-constantly  in  view  in  all  these  activities. 

'  'In  cooperation  with  the  school  of  letters  of  the  reformatory, 
1  have  met  large  groups  of  the  most  advanced  men  intellectually, 
and  given  courses  of  lectures  in  history  and  literature.  European 
history  has  been  the*  field  traversed,  and  the  progress  of  the 
great  war  has  lent  unusual  interest  to  all  our  sessions.  The 
meetings  of  the  class  have  not  only  brought  the  men  into  the 
possession  of  interesting  facts,  but,  more  valuable  than  merely 
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the  acquisition  of  historical  knowledge  has  been  the  improvement 
of  numberless  opportunities  to  impart  to  the  men  political  and 
ethical  lessons.  Opportunity  is  given  the  men  to  ask  questions, 
aud  sometimes  questions  awaken  debate. 

'  'English  and  American  literature  furnish  the  subject  matter 
for  another  and  larger  group  of  higher  grade  men.  The  plan  of 
work  includes  lectures,  and  the  study  of  selected  writings  of  the 
best  American  and  English  writers,  with  an  occasional  digression 
through  translation  of  the  writings  of  a  few  of  the  greatest 
German  and  French  writers.  These  studies  call  forth  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  class  and  give  several  clearly  marked 
and  desirable  results.  Among  these  results  may  be  noted  the 
development  of  a  better  literary  taste,  which  is  bound  to  influence 
the  student's  selection  of  reading  matter  ever  after;  an  intellect- 
ual quickening  which  all  our  men  need,  and,  through  the  numerous 
situations  involving  moral  distinctions  there  comes  all  unconscious* 
ly  to  the  men  the  personal  exercise  of  the  mind  in  making  ethical 
judgments.  In  previous  reports  I  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
this  last  named  influence.  The  observations  of  another  year's 
work  deepen  that  conviction^ 

4  'Sunday  afternoons  I  meet  a  class  of  several  hundred  men 
for  what  we  call  the  study  of  practical  ethics.  An  introductory 
course  on  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  ethics  is  followed 
by  the  presentation  to  the  class  of  problems  and  situations 
involving  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  These,  the  men  study 
and  discuss  in  class,  the  debates  arousing  keen  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  who  hear  them.  How  great  this  interest  is,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  discussions  continue  for  days  after, 
on  all  occasions  where  under  the  institutional  [rules,  the  men 
are  privileged  to  converse  with  one  another. 

"While  the  chaplain  depends  upon  the  inherent  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  considered,  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  men 
in  history,  literature,  and  ethics,  a  stimulus  to  attention  and 
retention  is  furnished  in  the  periodical  examinations  which  are 
held  in  these  subjects. 

"Each  Sunday  through  the  year  I  have  conducted  a  religious- 
service  for  the  Protestant  population.  Though  attendance  is 
entirely  voluntary,  substantially  all  men  of  this  faith  have  been 
present.  The  ^interest  has-been  large;  at  times  quite  remark- 
able. The  services  'are  simple,  with  much  singing,  in  which 
the  men  take  an  interested  part.    Congregational  singing  is 
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varied  by  solos,  and  quartettes,  instrumental  and  vocal,  con- 
tributed by  the  inmates.  By  sermon,  the  great  truths  of  our 
common  Christian  faith  are  presented  to  the  men.  Having,  as 
outlined  above,  set  forth  the  Chaplain's  activities  to  obtain  a 
symmetrical  development  of  the  three-fold  nature  of  our  men, 
it  remains  to  make  brief  mention  of  personal  work  among 
individuals. 

"In  carrying  on  strictly  pastoral  work  in  the  reformatory, 
an  effort  is  made  to  reinforce  the  influence  flowing  from  group 
lectures  and  services  by  personal  contact  with  the  men.  This 
is  accomplished  by  interviews  with  men  as  soon  after  their 
entry  to  the  institution  as  possible,  and  frequent  conversations 
during  their  detention.  The  inmate  has  his  difficulties  and 
problems,  and  the  chaplain  is  often  able  to  help  him  to  help 
himself,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  when  otherwise, 
he  would  become  discouraged  and  hopeless.  My  regular  visits 
to  the  hospital  and  participation  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
convalescents  has  given  me  increased  insight  into  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  provided  many  ways  of  helpfulness." 

Writing  concerning  respect  and  obedience  for 
the  law  and  the  principles  governing  same,  Reverend 
Father  Temmerman,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain, 
states  as  follows: 

"The  twentieth  century  has  been  productive  of  many  fancies, 
theories  and  fads.  Many  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  men  and 
women  who  have  initiated  them  as  a  substitute  for  religion. 
Humanitariani8m,  Altruism,  call  them  what  we  may,  while  they 
embody  much  that  is  good,  they  are  the  offspring  of  minds  that 
have  no  bejjef,  no  religion;  or,  if  they  have  religion,  it  stands  in 
the  role  of  a  theory  and  is  not  reckoned  as  an  actuality  nor  as  a 
necessity. 

"It  would  sometimes  seem  to  the  interested  observer  that 
this  defect  is  to  be  found  in  our  present-day  prison  and  reform 
methods. 

"Someone  has  said:  'Obedience  to  the  law  is  recognized  as 
a  normal  condition';  but,  obedience  to,  and  respect  for  the  law, 
on  the  part  of  detained  law-breakers  certainly  cannot  be  in- 
culcated by  the  suspension  of  law  and  discipline.  Obedience  and 
respect  for  the  law  will  be  present  only  when  there  exists  in 
the  heart  of  the  individual,  a  love  for  the  law :  and  that  love 
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cannot  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of  juridical  principles; 
but  only  through  a  realizing  sense  of  the  Divine  Law-Giver, 
from  whom  all  righteous  law  and  order  proceed. 

*  'Obedience  to  law  is  only  another  term  for  duties  imposed 
by  the  law  and  fulfilled  by  the  individual.  'Duty/  however, 
'is  the  cold,  bare  anatomy  of  righteousness.'  It  is  a  hard 
mechanical  process  for  making  men  do  things:  'It  is  not  a  high 
enough  motive  with  which  to  inspire  humanity,*  especially 
depraved  humanity.  Love  is  required  that  duty  may  be  fulfilled. 
'Love  is  the  balm  of*  life  which  transmutes  all  duties  into 
privileges,  all  responsibilities  into  joys'  and  it  is  only  when  the 
criminal  learns  to  know  and  to  love  the  Author  of  all  law  that 
obedience  to  the  law  will  be  easy.  Such  love  of  law,  and  its 
Author,  religion  alone  can  instill. 

"Some  days  ago  a  judge  of  our  state  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  criminals,  was  asked:  'What  is  the 
most  powerful  reformative  force  in  dealing  with  criminals?' 

He  answered:  'There  is  one  word  that  answers  it There 

has  been  much  said  of  various  sorts  of  reform,  many  theories 
advanced,  many  experiments  tried,  but  in  my  experience  there 
is  only  one  force  greater  than  any  other,  in  putting  a  man  on  his 
feet  when  he  is  down,  and  that  force  is  religion. ' 

4  'When  the  criminologists  and  reformers  obtain  the  conviction 
of  the  judge  just  quoted,  and  when  they  learn  not  to  divorce 
religion  from  science,  but  rather  when  they  learn  to  use  it  as  a 
handmaid  in  their  theories  and  practices,  then  we  may  look  for 
greater  and  more  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  un- 
fortunate members  of  human  societies 

"With  a  full  realization  of  the  power  and  value  of  religion 
in  reform  work,  the  Catholic  chaplain  has  taken  advantage  of 
whatever  opportunity  presented  itself  to  send  home  tfte  message 
of  religion  to  his  spiritual  charges. 

"In  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  the 
classes  of  Christian  Doctrine,  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  in  visits  to  the  sick,  in  frequent  interview,  whether 
with  new  men  or  with  those  who  had  been  reduced  in  grade,  or 
assigned  to  special  classes,  he  has  sought  at  all  times  to  inculcate 
a  sense  of  duty  to  law  and  order,  and  to  enliven  the  sense  of 
duty  with  feelings  of  love  for  the  law  of  God. 

"The  confirmation  class  of  1915,  was  the  largest  ever  held 
in  the  institution.    On  the  7th  of  February,   the  Right  Reverend 
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Thos.  F.  Hickey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  visited  the  institution 
and  confirmed  eighty-one  inmates.  During  the  year  sixty 
inmates  received  Holy  Communion  for  the  first  time." 

Father  Temmerman  mentions  the  establishment 
of  a  "Society  of  the  Holy  Name"  at  the  institution. 
This  society  is  to  prevent  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
use  of  profanity  among  the  prisoners.  The  idea  is 
most  commendable  and  the  results  attained  have  been 
excellent. 

"In  February  the  Holy  Name  Society  was  established  among 
the  Catholic  inmates.  Its  purpose  is  to  discourage  cursing, 
and  the  irreverent  use  of  the  name  of  God,  and  to  promote 
chaste  speech.  We  hope  that  by  placing  a  strict  guard  over  the 
faculty  of  speech,  it  would  redound  to  a  cleaner  heart  and  a  purer 
mind.  Nor  have  we  hoped  in  vain,  for  the  results  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  are  readily  discernible. 

"Gratefully  do  we  note  the  fact  that  little  sickness  has  been 
found  among  our  number,  and  but  three  deaths  for  the  year, 
have  been  reported." 

"The  work  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  in  the  school  of  letters 
continues  as  in  former  years." 

The  Hebrew  chaplain,  Reverend  Jacob  Marcus, 
in  the  course  of  his  report,  discusses  the  conditions 
attending  our  boys  after  release  on  parole,  and  recom- 
mends that  additional  effort  be  made  to  interest  the 
public  in  our  work,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment  for,  and  giving 
encouragement  to^the  paroled  inmates.  He  states  in 
part  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  year  I  have  endeavored  to  widen 

the  sphere  of  my  activity  by  entering  into  correspondence  with 
those  of  our  boys  who  left  the  institution  and  returned  to  civil 
life.  This  exchange  of  letters  has  brought  out  certain  facts  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 

"On  leaving  the  reformatory,  some  of  them  have  done 
remarkably  well.  They  have  landed  in  very  good  environments 
which  encouraged  them  in  every  possible  way.    They  have  made  a 
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success;  but  being  ashamed  of  the  past,  positively  refuse  to  own 
to  having  had  any  connection  with  the  reformatory.  They  drop 
out,  as  it  were,  without  giving  us  credit  for  what  we  tried  to 
do  for  them.  They  go  south,  or  west,  assume  other  names,  and 
very  often  are  found  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  highly 
respected  by  their  fellowmen. 

"On  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  through  force  of 
circumstances  were  forced  to  return  to  crime,  and  of  these  we 
hear  a  great  deal.  One  of  the  Rabbis  of  New  York,  in 
response  to  my  letter  of  inquiry,  wrote  me:  'It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  boy  is  a  disappointment  to  you.  His  father  rules  him 
with  the  methods  of  Russian  tyranny;  bis  mother  is  foolish  and 
his  home  is  hell  for  him. '  One  ex-inmate  complained  that  the 
members  of  his  family  have  no  other  name  for  him  except 
*Ganov',  which  means  'thief.  An  inmate  applied  for  a  job  and 
received  a  favorable  answer.  The  offer  was  investigated  and 
approved  in  the  usual  way.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  the 
boy  was  told:  'I  have  taken  you  out  and  made  you  free,  but  I 
cannot  employ  you.  Go  and  help  yourself.'  As  his  crime  was 
well  known  among  the  people  he  could  not  help  himself  in  an 
honest  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  landed  in  prison. 
This  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

'  'Many  people  are  too  selfish  and  too  proud  to  take  an  interest 
in  an  erring  boy.  Few  people  are  philanthropic  enough  to  give 
a  boy  employment  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  him.  Too  many 
people  employ  a  boy  only  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  him,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  until  the  boy  naturally  resents 
this  treatment.  What  is  still  worse,  he  in  too  many  instances 
returns  to  crime. 

"One  has  said  that  man  is  a  social  animal, —nobody  cares  to 
live  a  lonely  life;  it  is  human  to  look  for  associates.  When  an 
inmate  leaves  our  institution  he  finds  it  very  hard  to  get  com- 
panions. The  consequence  is  that  he  often  returns  to  his  former 
friends,  who  receive  him  cordially.  The  reformatory  teaches 
the  boy  very  valuable  lessons  and  does  reform  him.  The  officials, 
'  ministers  and  teachers  are  able  men,  of  strong  personal  influence 
and  do  their  very  best  to  obtain  results.  I  am  convinced  that 
most  of  the  boys,  on  leaving  the  institution,  are  determined  to 
live  an  honest  and  upright  life,  but  that  the  shortsightedness 
and  prejudices  of  the  outside  world  too  often  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  them   to  carry  out  .their  resolutions.    In  the 
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reformatory  the  boys  get  along  very  well.    They  meet  serious 
obstacles  when  they  try  to  re-establish  themselves  in  civil  life. 

"I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  united 
effort  be  made  to  enlighten  the  public  on  this  subject  and  to 
appeal  to  religious,  philanthropic,  and  humanitarian  organizations 
and  institutions  to  come  to  our  a'd  in  this  great  work  of 
redeeming  boys  from  the  clutches  of  crime.  If  we  consider  that 
most  of  the  boys  are  sons  of  .the  so-called  working  classes,  I  do 
not  see  why  labor  organizations  should  not  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter,  and  help  us  to  [place  some  of  our  boys  in  desirable  positions 
and  aid  them  to  become  worthy  citizens." 

Of  the  Hebrew  chaplain's  routine  work,  Rabbi 
Marcus  writes: 

"Besides  conducting  Hebrew  and  English  services  on  every 
Sunday  and  every  Jewish  Holy  Day,  with  the  aid  of  an  inmate 
choir;  I  have  continued  to  see  the  boys  individually  when  they 
arrive  in  the  institution,  when  they  are  sick  in  the  hospital, 
when  they  fail  in  their  deportment,  when  there  is  bereavement 
in  the  family,  whenever  they  express  a  desire  to  see  me,  and 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  for  home.  Judging  from  attendance 
at  services,  which  is  not  compulsory,  and  from  the  attention 
given  to  my  words  and  work,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  inmates,  and  that  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  me. 

'  'We  have  quite  a  library  of  Jewish  books  in  the  institution 
and  the  boys  use  it  extensively.  Jewish  Holy  Days  have  been 
observed  in  proper  form  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

"On  the  8th  of  October,  1914,  a  Jewish  boy  died  at  the  in- 
stitution. A  strictly  Jewish  burial  was  provided  and  a  tombstone 
is  being  erected  to  his  memory." 

TRADES-SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

TRADES  CLASSES  ToW  No-         Av~ **       atad°"* 

Instructed        Attendance      Prom  Trade 

Bartering 122  46  6 

Bookbinding 68  24  13 

Brass-smithing 31  10  0 

Bricklaying 188  72  0 

Cabinet-making  &    Machine 

Wood-working. 61  26  1 

Carpentry 184  70  1 
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Total  No. 

Averago 

Graduated 

Instructed 

Attendance 

From  Trade 

28 

11 

1 

88 

33 

0 

86 

24 

0 

131 

49 

0 

128 

46 

0 

72 

27 

3 

11 

4 

0 

49 

22 

0 

108 

46 

0 

107 

47    - 

0 

94 

35 

•  0 

49 

13 

2 

38 

13 

0 

160 

24 

0 

83 

29 

0 

72 

26 

0 

1828 

697 

27 

66 

16 

TRADES  CLASSES 

Clothing-cutting 

Horse-shoeing 

Iron-forging 

Machinists' 

Moulding 

Music 

Photography 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Shoe-making 

Steam-fitting 

Stenography  &  Typewriting 

Tailoring 

Tins  mi  thing 

Upholstery 

Total 1828 

Names  repeated 

Total  number,  different  pupils      1762  681 

Mechanical   Drawing 1358  442                55 

The  following  named  classes  held  sessions  regularly  until 
December  8,   1914,  when  they  were  temporarily  discontinued 

by  reason  of  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  classrooms.    The  record 
of  attendance  is  here  given: 

Frescoeing 2  1 

Hardwood-finishing 20  14 

House-painting 43  31 

Sign-painting 32  23 

Total 97  *~69 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Doctor  J.  R.  Harding,    senior  physician,  submits 
the  following  in  reference  to  his  department: 


Number    of    patients    remaining   in    the    hospital 


Number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year 

Total  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospital  during 
the  year 


21 
271 

92 
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Of  the  number  treated  during  the  year,  there  were 

returned  to  work  206 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  the 

criminal  insane 8 

Transferred  to  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. . .  6 

Paroled  (regular)  80 

Paroled  (invalid) 5 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  sentence 1 

Died 5 

Remaining  in  hospital  September  30,  1916 82 

Total 292 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  the  observation  ward 

during  the  year 1818 

Number   of   cases,  positive,  to    the    von    Pirquet 

tuberculin-test 361 

Number  of  cases  of  prof essional  interviews 46,182 

Number  of  operations 41 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS 

Fracture  of  skull 1 

Appendicitis 1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 3 

Total  deaths  in  hospital ~6 

Committed  suicide  in  cell        1 

Total  number  of  deaths "" 6 

During  the  year  just  passed,  the  physicians  have 
averaged  124  professional  interviews  daily,  an  increase 
over  last  year's  record  of  18  per  day. 

There  were  forty-one  surgical  operations  perform- 
ed under  general  anasthesia.  Of  these,  one  was  an 
appendectomy,  four  were  operative  cases  of  fistula  in 
ano,  and  five  were  radical  operations  for  hernia. 

DIPHTHERIA 
Number    of    cases  of  bacteriologic  diphtheria 

admitted  during  1913 150 

Number   of   cases    of  bacteriologic  diphtheria 

admitted  during  1914 119 

Number   of    cases    of  bacteriologic  diphtheria 

admitted  during  1915 57 

As  indicated  by  these  figures,  our  diphtheria- 
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carriers  are  no  longer  a  source  of  anxiety  to  us,  as 
heretofore.  We  have  not  lessened  our  vigilance 
however.  Each  positive  case  receives  radical  treatment 
until  cured.  As  a  result  of  this  precaution,  no  local 
instances  of  the  disease  have  developed  in  the 
institution  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

We  have  continued  to  apply  the  von  Pirquet  test 
to  all  inmates  who  showed  clinical  signs  of  tubercu- 
losis, when  admitted.  Of  these,  361,  or  28  per  cent 
of  all  admissions,  gave  a  positive  reaction,  as  against 
308,  or,  24  per  cent  of  all  admissions,  during  1914 
Of  these,  71  were  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  three 
of  these  died,  while  three  others  were  sent  home  on 
invalid  paroles. 

Excepting  these  cases,  which  were  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  when  admitted  to  the  institution, 
our  tuberculous  inmates  have  all  recovered  or  shown 
marked  improvement  This  result  we  attribute 
largely  to  the  regular  hours  and  the  hygienic 
surroundings  available  here. 
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FINANCIAL     STATEMENT 
of 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory 

for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1915 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NET  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

The  total  cash  expended  for  maintaining  the 
institution,  including  industries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1915,  is  $331,162.26. 

The  inventories  at  the  close  of  the  year  show 
material  to  the  value  of  $26.13  less  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.    There  are  no  accounts  payable. 

The  credits  to  the  several  accounts  for  articles 
manufactured  for  other  institutions,  including  coffee- 
roasting,  sales  of  old  and  wornout  material,  farm  sales, 
maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners,  etc,  amount 
to  $36,130.55.  The  decrease  in  inventories,  $26.13, 
subtracted  from  the  above  mentioned  credits, 
$36,130.55,  leaves  a  net  credit  of  $36,104.42.  The 
gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year,  $331,162.26, 
less,  $36, 104.42,  makes  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  fiscal  year,  $295,057.84,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

Officers  and  Employees. .  .117,890  32 
Allowance     in     lieu      of 
Maintenance,  /. 6,610  47     124,500  79 

•  Instructors     and      Parole 

Agents 30,370  90 

Allowance     in     lieu      of 
Maintenance    668  00     31,038  90     155,539  69 

Provisions 55,271  73 

General  Supplies 6,637  92 

Clothing 20,684  99 

Transportation  of  Inmates . .  23, 304  1 8 

Fuel   and  Light 20,915  25 
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Ordinary        Repairs        and 

Shops 

Medical    Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds 
Furniture  and  Furnishings. . 
Farm  and  Garden,  Credit.. 
Total  Net  Cost    (Excluding 


6,153  74 


5,455  33 

2,209  5« 

16,985  7Z 

190  40 

2,560  91 


«W— ,WV»        ..   . 



308,755  71 

308,755  71 

Total     Net    Cost     Brought 

Forward 

302,601  97 

Net  Earnings  of  Industries: 

Clothing,  Mfg., 

4,292  35 

Coffee-roasting 

1,438  38 

Soap,    Mfg., 

1,509  83 

Stationery,   Mfg  , 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg., 

281  08 

22  49 

Less  Net  Earnings  of  Industries 

7,544  13 

Total  Net  Cost  (Including  Industries) 

295,057  84 

ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DEIM  NET 
MAINTENANCE  COST 
(Average  numoer  of  inmates,  1,353.33) 
Officers  and  Employees,  including  Allowance 

in  lieu  of  Maintenance .25204 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents,  includ- 
ing Allowance  in  lieu  of  Maintenance  .06283 

Provisions 

General   Supplies 

Clothing 

Farm  and  Garden,    Credit 0124 

Transportation  of  Inmates 

Fuel   and  Light 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops 

Medical  Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds 

Fusniture  and  Furnishings 

Net   Per    Capita    Per   Diem    Cost 

(Excluding    Industries) 6126 


.6250 


Net  Cost 'Brought  Forward. 
Less  Earnings  of  Industries. 


Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost   oj 
Maintenance,  Including  Industries 


.31487 
.11189 
.01141 
.04187 

.04717 
.04234 
.01104 
.00447 
.03438 
.00038 
.00*18 


.6250 

.6126 
.0153 


.5973 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  GROSS  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1915 
In  the  preceding  statement,  showing  the  net  cost 
of  maintenance,  allowance  is  made  for  the  amount  of 
material  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  less 
than  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  inventories.  This  increases, 
the  net  cost,  while  the  credits  for  the  sale  of  articles; 
manufactured  for  other  "institutions,  sales  of  farm 
products,  also  old  and  worn  out  material,  and  money 
received  for  maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners,, 
etc.,  reduced  the  net  cost.  Payments  on  account  of 
such  sales  have  not  all  been  received  at  this  date. 
The  amounts  received  have  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  state  treasurer  as  required  by  law  and  cannot 
be  used  by  the  institution  unless  especially  appropri- 
ated by  the  legislature.  Since  there  are  no  accounts 
payable,  the  amount  that  has  been  required  to  main- 
tain the  institution,  including  industries,  is  the  amount 
which  has  been  actually  expended  in  cash,  $331,162.26. 
This  gross  cost  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Officers  and  Employees..  117, 890  32 
Allowance      in    lieu      of 

Maintenance 6,610  47    124,600  79 

Instructors     and     Parole 

Agents 30,370  90 

Allowance      in     lieu      of 

Maintenance   668  00      31,038  90    165,639  69v 

Provisions         (Excluding 

Home  Products) 45,870  29 

General  Supplies 5,779  51 

Clothing 21,129  87 

Furniture  and  Furnishings  3,238  05 

Transportation  of  Inmates  28,378  01 

Fuel  and  Light 17,707  95 

Ordinary      Repairs      and 

Shops   8,203  68 

Medical  Supplies 2,666  23 

Miscellaneous 17,390  86 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds  229  96 

Farm  and  Garden 6,478  99 
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Gross   Cost  of  Maintenance 
(Excluding  Industries) . . 

Clothing,  Mfg., 

Coffee-roasting 

Soap,  Mfg., 

Stationery,  Mfg., 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg., 


307,613  09 

6,858  67 

12,926  33 

826  03 

2,780  18 

207  96      23,549  17 

331,162  26 


Gross  Cost  of  Maintenance 
(Including  Industries) . . . 

ANALYZED   PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  GROSS 
COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 
(Average  number  of  inmates,    1,353.33) 
Officers  and   Employees  and  Allowance  in 

lieu  of  Maintenance 25204 

Instructors  and  Parole  Agents  and  Allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  Maintenance 06288       .31487 


Provisions 

General  Supplies 

Clothing 

Furniture  and  Furnishings.. 
Transportation  of  Inmates.. 

Fuel  and  Light 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops. 

•Medical  Supplies 

Miscellaneous  

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds 
Farm  and  Garden 


Gross  Cost  of  Maintenance  (Excluding 
Industries) 

Clothing,  Mfg.,  1 

Coffee  Roasting  I 

Soap,  Mfg.,  [    Industries 

Stationery,  Mfg.,  I 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg.,       J 

-Gross  Cost  of  Maintenance  (Including 
Industries) 

STATEMENT  OF  PRISONERS'  DEPOSITS 


Cash  on  hand,  September  80,  1914. 
Received  during  fiscal  year 


807  06 
1,301  52 


.09286 
.01170 
:04278 
.00655 
.04733 


.01661 
.00540 
.03521 
.00046 
.01811 

.62273 
.04767 

.67040 


Expended  during  fiscal  year 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1915. 


1860  68 
747  90 


2108  58    2108  58 
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STATEMENT  OF  OFFICERS'  DETENTION  ACCOUNT 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1914 631  80 

Received  during  fiscal  year 20  76 

Expended  during  fiscal  year 113  08 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1915. ...  538  97 

652  05      652  05 


CASH,  DEBT  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT 

Cash  on  Hand 

September  30,  1914 12,161  55 

September  30,  1915 23,413  97 

Increment  11,252  42 

Accounts  Receivable 

September  30,  1914 

Maintenance     1,379  55 
Industries  3,311  50      4,691  05 

September  30,  1915 

Maintenance        321  68 
Industries  2,952  76      3,274  44 

Decrement    1,416  61 

Accounts  Payable 

September  30,  1914 00 

September  30,  1915 00 

Cost  of 'Property  as  shown 
by  Inventories: 

September  30,  1914 

Maintenance  165,947  10 
Industries        10,441  66  176,388  76 

September  30,  1915 

Maintenance  168,284  68 
Industries  8,077  95  176,362  63 

Decrement    26  13 

Receipts  Forwarded  to  Hate 
Treasurer 

Industries   33,815  75 

Miscellaneous 3,731  41  37,647  16 

Received  from  appropri- 
ations 

Chapter  792,   Laws,  1918  15,500  00 

Chapter  529,  Laws,  1914  326,914  68 

Net  Cost  of  Maintenance 
for  fiscal  year  osj  per 
statement 295,057  84 

343,857  42     343,867  42 
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Miscellaneous  Salts,  October  1,  1914  to  September  SO,  1916 


\ 
1914        «-** 

visions 

October .... 

November..,  32  38 

December . .  166  13 
1916     . 

January....]  35  16 

February. . .  I  1  36 

March 1  34 

April 1  25 

May 195 

June 

July i  125 

August. .     .  18  20 

September  .  4  22 

~~TOTAL~   262~24~ 


Posts«« 


Ootkinrr! 


!OnUnary 
;Bepair  A 


!    13  22  '      2  00  , 
13  07  !    31  06 
18  24      44  39      75  37 


I 


1  37 


13  58 

10  38 

3  29 

12  92, 

83  90. 

38  88 

10  29 

116  25 

147  56 

8  15 

7  75 

2  85 

18 

13  32! 

11  60 

9  79 

10  00 

11  19  ; 

5  00 

162  51  1 

Mainten- 
ance of 
United 
States 


165  18 


10  58  i 


7  20 


455  03 


141  90  j  223  05  j  469  34  J    43  72  |  182  96 


275  60  | 


308  35 


rfll  35 


TOTAL 


I 


15  22 
243  06 
758  16 

48  74 
15  03 

412  64 

285  93 
10  10 

319  13 
26  07 
45  19 

494  27 


1350  33    2673  54 


Table  Shorting  By  Months  the  Sales  of  Each   Industry, 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  191S. 


1914 


Clothing 
Mfff 


Coffee       Ststionery 
Roasting  M# 

Mf*  Mfg 


October 958 

November >  1174 

December \  1392 

1915 

January 964 

February I  1276 

March '  1022 

April 1322 

May 985 

June I    787 

July I    809 

Aujrust 32 

September. . . 


00  1068  53 
50  ,  1218  27 
50       790  63 


00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


TOTAL        11709  00   13800  01     2995 


1883  23 
1172  26 

862  01 
1515  17 

668  29 
1381  69 
1401  20 

680  20 
1158  68 


371  69 
218  21 
203  39 

345  61 
144  53 
187  84 
631  91 
89  20 
256  08 
247  17 

149  83 

150  23 


Soap 

Mtscel- 
aneou 

TOTAL 

Mfg. 

Mf«. 

2905  39 

155  17 

5458  78 

988  41 

3599  39 

746  26 

119  20 

3250  98 

20  00 

3212  84 

16  08 

2609  37 
2072  35 
3469  08 

2  80 

1745  29 

2424  67 

2467  87 

862  08 

•955  93 

3260  79 

5597  79 

310  45 

34412  94 

*Soap  in  unsalable  condition  on  account  of  fire,  used  by 
institution,    and   so   charged. 

Net  earnings  for  each  industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1915  are  found  in  the  statement  showing  the  net 
cost  of  maintenance,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1915. 
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STATEMENT     OF    SPECIAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 

SEPTEMBER  80,  1915 

Chapter  521,  Laws  of  19U, 

Re-appropriated        from 

Chapter  580,  Laws  of  1912, 

Repairs,       Improvements 

and  Extension  of  Farm 

Buildings 1,001  66 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914.  932  34  - 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1915.  69  18 
Balance  not  re-appropriated  03 


Extraordinary  Repairs  and 

New  Equipment 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914. 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916. 
Balance  not  re-appropriated 

1,001  56 

763  32 

143  94 
52 

1,001  66 
9U7  78 

907  78         907  78 


Construction      and      Re- 
pairs,     Farm     Buildings, 
Re-appropriated  from  Chap- 
ter 5A7,  Laws  of  1912 3,868  14 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914.  3,096  41 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1915.  770  99 
Balance  not  re-appropriated  74 


14      3,868  14 


Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1918 
Repairing    Armory  Roof 

*A" 6,00000 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914. 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916.  481  81 
Balance  re-appropriated...  608  80 


6,000  00      6,000  00 
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Herd  of  Cattle  "B" 8,600  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1914.  3,086  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916.  466  00 


8,600  00      3,600  00 


Equipping    Hospital 1,600  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1914.  1,282  62 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916.  216  81 
Balance  not  re-appropriated  67 


1,600  00      1,600  00 


Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913 

Plumbing    "E" 42  12 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916.  00 
Balance  not  re-appropriated                             42  12 


42  lb  42  12 


Repairs    and    Equipment 

••F" 939  4* 

Re-appropriated  from  Chap- 
ter 822,  Laws  of  1911 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1914.  882  89 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1915.  102  94 
Balance  not  re-appropriated  8  66 


49         9394* 


Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1915 
Repairing    Armory    Roof 

«\A/\.   . 60880- 

Re-appropriatedfrom  Chap- 
ter 790,  Laws  of  1913 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1916.  231  90 

Accounts  payable 230  92 

Balance  Available 146  98 

608  80         608  80^ 
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For  Beginning  Construc- 
tion of  Shop  Number 
Four,  for  Woodworking 
Machinery,  etc 80,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1915.  00 
Balance  Available 30,000  00 

30,000  00    30,000  W 

Recapitulation  of  Amounts     Expended  from   Special 

Appropriations  During     the     Fiscal     Year    Ending 

September  30,  1915. 
Chapter  521,  Laws  of 19U: 

Repairs,  Improvement  and 
Extension,  Farm  Build- 
ings   69  18 

Extraordinary  Repairs  and 
New  Equipment 143  94 

Construction  and  Repairs, 
Farm  Buildings 770  99         984  11 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913 

Equipping   Hospital. 216  81 

Repairing    Armory   Roof 

*A"   481  81 

Herd  of  Cattle  "B" 466  00      1,163  62 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913 

Repairs    and    Equipment 

°F" 10294 

Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1915 

Repairing  Armory  Roof. .  231  90 

2,482  67 
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STATISTICS    OF    INMATES 
1876    1915 

GENERAL 

Total  number  received  since  opening 

of  the  institution 26,766 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole Ill 

Returned  voluntarily 1 

Returned    from     Dannemora    state 

hospital 7 

Returned  from  "out  on  writ" 17 

Returned  from    "out  on  court  order"  1 

Returned  from  Napanoch 1 

Returned   and  held  hostage  for  Napa- 
noch   1^  26,905 

Total  number  discharged 25,626 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30,  1915.  1,279 

PARTICULARS 

Total  number  of  prisoners  received.  26,766 

DETAILS 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 846 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms 25,920   26,766 

RELATING  TO  INDEFINITES 

Indefinites  received 25,920 

DETAILS 

Paroled 18,380 

Absolutely  released  without  parole-.  41 

Minimum  sentence  expired 4 

Maximum  sentence  expired 1,439 

Pardons 57 

Escaped 34 

Died 301 

Transferred  to     prisons,   state 

hospitals,    etc. 4,507   24,768 

1,157 
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Returned  for  violation  of  parole Ill 

U.  S.  definites  received 3 

Returned  voluntarily 1 

Returned    from    Dannemora    state 

hospital «...  7        122 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30, 1915.  1,279 

Note:—  v  U.  S.  prisoners  are  eligible  for  parole,  subject  to 
approval  or    attorney-general. 

INDEFINITES  RETURNED  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  PAROLE 

Total  number  returned 1,781 

Returned  from  parole,  once 1,693 

Returned  from  parole,  twice 79 

Returned  from  parole,  three  times  • .  7 

Returned  from  parole,  four  times.   •  2 

Total 1/781 

Discharged  by  expiration,  transferred, 

pardoned,    etc 1,284 

Re-paroled 467 

Remaining  at  the  reformatory 30 

Total 1,781 

RATIO  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADES  OF  THE  1,279 
INMATES  ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1915, 

There  reached  the  First  Grade: 

M  en         Per  Cent. 

After  only  six  months 330  .2580 

After  seven  months 164  .1282 

After  eight  months  63  .0493 

After  nine  months 42  .0328 

After  from  ten  to  twelve  months  45  .  0352 

After  twelve  months 43  .0336 

In  progress  now 688  .5379 

Note:— During  the  year  there  were  25  reductions  from  the  first 
to  second  grade,  and  94  from  second  to  third,  making  the 
total  reductions  in  grades,  119. 
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RECAPITULATION 

In  first  grade 591 

Reduced 25       616 

In  progress 688 

Reduced 94       782 

Total 1,398 

Total  reductions 119 

Prisoners'  count,  Sept.  30, 1915  1,279 

Indefinites  received  for  the  first  time  during 
year: 

Father,  deceased 282 

Mother,   deceased 169 

Both  parents,  deceased 133 

Neither  parent,  deceased  —    642 

Total 1?26 

Note:—  The  above  total    includes  four   men  returned  under 
new  number. 

Grade  counts,  September  30,  1915. 

First  grade 591 

Second  grade 685  * 

Third  grade 3 

Total    1^279 

Average  age  at  admission,  of  indefinites  received  for 

first  time  during  year, 20.46805  years 

(The  above  includes  four  men  returned  under  new  number) 
Average  period  of  detention  for  all  inmates  regularly  paroled 

during  the  year 1  year,  2  months,  27  days 

Released  in  minimun  time 324,  or  84% 

Maximum  period  of  detention 3  years,  6  months,  27  days 

Minimum  period  of  detention 1  year,  18  days 

Greatest  number  of  inmates  in  one  day 1,446 

Smallest  number  of  inmates  in  one  day 1.225 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  COMPENDIUM 


These  Tables  are  Compiled  from  Information  Relative 

to  25,920  Prisoners  Indefinitely  Sentenced. 

Insanity  or  epilepsy  in    ancestry..      2,416  .0932 

RELATING  TO  PARENTS  OF  PRISONERS, 
Temperance  and  Intemperance 

Intemperate 6,219  .2899 

Temperate  12,409  .4788 

Doubtful..: 7,292  .2813 

EDUCATION 

Without 3,507  .1353 

Simply  read  and  write  v 8,503  .3281 

Attended  common  school 12,575  .4851 

Attended  high  school  or  more 1 ,335  .0515 

RELATING  TO  PRISONERS 
EDUCATION 

Without 3,392  1309 

Simply  read  and  write 8,806  .3397 

Attended  common  school 12,663  .4886 

Attended  high  school  or  more 1,059  .0408 

INDUSTRIES 

Common  laborers 14,480  .5586 

Servants  and  clerks 5,603  .2162 

Mechanical 4,910  .1894 

Idlers. 927  .0358 

RELIGION 

Protestant ...      9,320  #  .3596 

Roman  Catholic 12,940  .4992 

Jewish 3,381  .1304 

None 279  .0108 
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TEMPERANCE  AND  INTEMPERANCE 

intemperate   6,219  ,2399 

Temperate 12,409  .4788 

Doubtful 7,292  .2813 

CHARACTER  AND  ASSOCIATION 

Good  2,462  .0950 

Doubtful 2,711  .1046 

Bad 20,747  .8004 

NATURE  OF  OFFENSES 

Against  property 21,353  .8238 

Against  person 4,124  .1581 

Against  peace 443  .0171 

AGE  ON  ADMISSION 

Between  sixteen  and  twenty 13,776  .53148 

Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  . .        9,236  .35633 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty...   .      2,906  .11211 

Overthirty 2  .00008 

CONDITION  OF  PRISONERS  OBSERVED 
ON  ADMISSION 

Goodhealth 19,604  .7563 

Impaired 4,947  .1908 

Debilitated  or  diseased 1,369  .0529 
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Admission           
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58 

3 

20 

38 

1  5 

1 

2 

4 
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19 

18 

1 
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3 
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98 
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0 
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0 
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Lived  at  Home      
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14 
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2     1 

3       1 
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62 

20 
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9 
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0 
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9 
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0 

8 
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1 

3 

1 

1 

0 
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54 

3 

15 

36 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

15 

16 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

1 

Married 

35 

4 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Catholic 

100 

40 

1 

12 

17 

0 : 4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

10 

12 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 
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Protestant  

57 

14 

2 

5 

12 

1 1  1 

0 

0 

1 
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1 

5 

4 

1 

4 
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1 

1 
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30 

4 
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3 

9 
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1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 
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0 
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Good     
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43 

2 

11 

26 

0 '  4 

1 

1 

2       10 

11 

5 

1 

4 

1 

8 

0 

1 
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• 
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Fair 

37 

12 

1 

5 

8 

1  1 

0 

0 
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3; 

6 
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5 

0 

0 

2 
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Physical  Condition 

! 

1 

Poor 

20 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0     0 

0 

1 

1  :             0 

51 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 
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Temperate 

69 

19 

1 

9 

17 
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3  1 
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8' 

51     0 

4 
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2 

0 

Intemperate. 

118 

39 

2  ' 

11 

21 

1      4 

0 

2 

1 

1     1 

11 

13;    1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Mental  Condition  Good 

5 

2 

o 

1 

2 

0  1   0 

0 

0 

1 

0  .   0 

2! 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Mental  Condition  Fair 

54 

14 

o 

8, 

4 

0    '  3 

0 

0 

2 

0  '   1 

5 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Mental  Condition  Poor 

118 

42, 

3 

10 

32 

1  i    2 

1 

2 

1 

1  ,   0 

10, 

8 

1 

4      1 

2 

2 

0 

Mental  Condition 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Defective 

8 

0 

0 

1, 

0 

0  1    0 

0 

0 

0       0  1     0 

21 

0'    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illiterate  

24 

10 

1 

2! 

8 

0  1    8 

0 

0 

1       10 

2! 

21    0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cov'd  Read  Only 
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The  accounts  of  18  men  were  closed  owing  to  the  said  men(having  been 
committed  to  prison,  one  man  on  parole,  left  the  country  with  permission;  the 
maximum  of  3  expired  while  on  parole  and  4  men  died.  Of  the  above  total  547 
paroled  men  are  still  reporting. 
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The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Appended  are  the  customary  reports  as  to  finances 
and  population. 

The  institution  has  an  average  daily  population  of. .    446.26 
The  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 

was.      $.704 

The  following  are  the  recommended  requests  of 
the  coming  legislature  for  appropriations,  for  the 
purposes  stated: 

(A)  For  maintenance  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Reformatory  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1, 1916 $117,000.00 

1.  For  continuing  plumbing  in  cell  blocks 5,0C0.00 

2.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  the 

new  hospital 30,000.00 

3.  For  new  horse-barn 7,500.00 

4.  For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment . .  2, 000. 00 

5.  For  purchase  of  land 3,600.00 

6.  For  completion  of  cell-block  and  adminis- 

tration   building 600,000.00 

Following  are  the  notes  of  explanation  in  reference 
to  the  foregoing  requests  for  appropriations: 

1.  The  legislature  of  1914,  appropriated  $5,000 
for  the  beginning  of  this  work,  by  Chap.  531,  Laws 
of  1914.  The  appropriation  asked  this  year  is  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  placing  a  lavatory 
and  the  incidental  plumbing  connections,  in  each  cell. 

2.  The  legislature  of  1915,  by  Chap.  727,  Laws 
of  1915,  appropriated  $20,000  to  commence  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital,  the  total  cost  of  which  should 
not  exceed  $50,000.  The  sum  of  $30,000  asked  this 
year,  is  for  the  completion  of  the  hospital,  commenced 
under  the  appropriation  of  1915.  The  hospital  is  to  be 
located  within  the  institutional  enclosure,   where  it 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  good  air  and  light,  and 
where  the  inmates  may  be  securely  guarded.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  tubercular  inmates  always  in 
both  the  Elmira  and  Napanoch  institutions,  and  these 
could  be  far  better  cared  for  in  the  suitable  hospital 
located  at  the  Napanoch  institution,  in  a  region  and 
altitude  celebrated  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
tuberculous  patients.  A  majority  of  the  tuberculous 
cases  at  the  Napanoch  institution  have  shown  improve- 
ment, and  with  such  a  hospital  as  we  have  in  mind, 
the  tuberculous  inmates  could  be  transferred  from 
the  Elmira  institution  to  Napanoch,  thus  gaining  the 
advantages  incident  to  climate,  which  have  proven 
beneficial  in  this  disease. 

3.  For  the  reason  that  the  grading  of  the  in- 
stitutional enclosure  yard  will  necessitate  the  removal 
of  the  present  barn,  a  small  frame  structure,  we  will 
need  a  new  barn  in  its  place.  This  item  was  dis- 
allowed in  1914  and  1915. 

4.  This  is  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  new 
equipment  required  throughout  the  institution. 

5.  Approximately  ten  acres  of  the  best  of  our 
farming  land  has  been  taken  up  by  construction  work 
and  sewer-beds.  An  additional  acreage  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  institution.  Disallowed  in 
1914  and  1915. 

6.  The  Napanoch  institution  is  now  occupied  to 
its  capacity  with  its  present  population;  and  its 
population  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  In  accordance  with  the  original 
plans  of  the  reformatory  which  were  for  an  institution 
large  enough  to  accommodate  1,000  prisoners  (the  sum 
asked  for,  to  be  appropriated,  one-half  in  1916  and 
one-half  in  1917)  a  space  at  the  north  end  of  the  main 
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building  was  left  when  the  enclosure-wall  was  built, 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  this  cell-block. 

The  floor  of  the  new  chapel,  in  the  third  story  of 
the  central  building,  and  which  constitutes  the  ceiling 
of  the  present  guardroom  floor,  will  of  necessity,  almost 
entirely  exclude  daylight  from  the  guardroom,  making; 
it  imperative  that  light  should  be  admitted  from  the 
side-walls  of  the  building,  along  which  the  present 
officers'  quarters  and  offices  are  located.  It  is  there- 
fore  necessary  that  these  officers'  rooms  and  offices 
should  be  removed,  and  there  being  no  other  available 
space  in  the  main  building,  a  new  administration 
building  is  desired;  furthermore,  it  is  essential  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  reformatory,  that 
quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  officers.  The 
institution  is  in  a  locality  where  it  is  difficult  for  officers 
to  find  places  to  live,  many  of  them  being  obliged  to 
go  a  considerable  distance  from  the  reformatory  for 
accommodations,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  incon- 
venient for  them,  and  difficult  for  the  institution  to 
obtain  their  services  in  case  of  emergency  at  night 
The  foundation  of  the  administration  building  is  al- 
ready in  place.  It  is  located  in  front  of  the  main 
building,  and  is  built  of  stone  similar  to  the  main 
building.    Disallowed  in  1914  and  1915. 

Present  Status  of  Construction  Work 
The  installation  of  the  new  lighting-system  on 
the  enclosure-wall  has'been  completed,  and  consists 
of  an  outside  and  inside  circuit,  with  lights  located 
about  fifty  feet  apart,  along  each  circuit,  affording 
ample  light  on  either  side  of  the  wall. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  completing  the 
new  chapel,  located  on  the  upper  floor  of  [the  main 
building,  which  work  includes  many  alterations  in  the 
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floors  find  rooms  below  the  chapel,  proper,  new  glass 
partitions  have  been  installed  between  the  guardroom, 
on  the  second-floor,  and  the  north  and  south  halls, 
permitting  excellent  supervision  of  the  halls  from  the 
guardroom.  The  new,  circular  steel  staircases,  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  main  building,  leading  to 
the  auditorium,  or  chapel,  have  been  completed. 
The  chaplains'  robing-room  has  also  been  completed, 
and  a  new  concrete  floor  laid  in  the  guardroom.  On 
the  first-floor  of  the  main  building  a  new,  concrete 
floor  is  being  installed,  and  here,  as  in  the  guardroom 
Above,  glass  partitions  will  separate  the  various 
♦offices  of  captain  of  the  guard,  Bbrary,  barber-shop, 
etc. 

The  sewage-disposal  plant,  in  partial  operation 
last  year,  has  been  completed,  and  has  been  in  full 
operation  since  the  early  summer.  It  includes  a 
filter-bed,  300  ft.  square. 

The  work  of  grading,  and  the  building  of  roads 
and  walks  throughout  the  institutional  enclosure,  has 
progressed  steadily  during  the  past  year  and  has 
given  the  inmates  engaged  in  this  work,  excellent 
outdoor  exercise. 

In  the  month  of  August,  occurred  a  rain-storm  of 
unprecedented  violence,  which  swelled  the  mountain 
streams  and  creeks  to  overflowing,  and  caused  much 
damage  to  our  farm  crops.  Trees,  stumps  and  large 
boulders  were  carried  down  the  bed  of  the  local  creek, 
and  distributed  over  the  adjacent  lands;  the  debris  at 
one  point  being  piled  nearly  to  the  height  of  the 
enclosure-wall.  The  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  insti- 
tutional reservoir  was  carried  away,  and  much  debris 
washed  into  the  reservoir-bed.  The  work. of  clearing 
vaway  all  this  scattered  material,  caused  by  the  sudden 
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downpour,  was  commenced  at  once,  and  will  be 
continued  this  fall  as  long  as  the  weather  permits. 

The  woric  of  installing  the  new  system  of  surface- 
drains  and  sewers  for  the  institutional  yards,  has  been 
commenced.  There  will  be  approximately  two  miles 
of  terra-cotta  pipe  laid  throughout  the  yard,  which 
will  receive  all  the  roof  water  of  the  various  buildings, 
together  with  the  surface  water  of  the  yard. 

The  School  of  Letters 
There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year.  Good  work  has  been 
accomplished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  we  will 
be  able  to  place  all  the  inmates  in  school  at  the 
game  time,  each  day,  instead  of  bringing  them  into 
school  by  companies,  as  is  at  present  rendered 
necessary,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  adequate  school- 
room capacity.  Mr.  Brunson,  director  of  the  school 
of  letters,  writes: 

'The  same  plan  of  two  daily  sessions  of  one  and  one-half 
hours  each,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year.    It  is  to ' 
be  wished  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  the  men  may  be 

in  school  at  the  same  time It  would  then  be  possible  to 

grade  the  pupils  more  carefully,  placing  them  where  they  could 

learn  the  most The  course  of  study  has  been  the  same 

as  during  the  previous  year a  greater  portion  of  the 

time  is  devoted  to  reading  and  spelling  than  to  number  work 

a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  both  by  school  director 

and  inmate  teachers,  to  backward  and  dull  pupils Arith- 
metic is  taught  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  Geography, 
History,  Civics,  Spelling  and  English,  on  the  other  days  of  the 

week The  advanced  classes,  in  charge  of  Chaplains,  Sciple 

and  Dougherty,  were  given  four  months'  instruction  in  each  of 
the  following  named  subjects:  Civics,  Ancient  History,  Old  World 
Geography,  Ethics,  Economics,  and  Literature.  Chaplain  Sciple 
conducted  a  course  in  Current  Topics  through  the  year. 

"Since  January  the  school  director  has  followed  the 

plan  of  preparing  the  examination  questions  personally  and 
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furnishing  them  to  the  inmate  teachers  after  the  classes* 
assemble  for  examination;  previously  the  custom  has  been  to 
have  the  questions  prepared  by  the  inmate  instructors  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  school  director  for  approval  before  placing  them 
before  the  classes  on  examination.  The  results  from  the  new 
plan,  have  been  satisfactory,  greater  interest  and  closer  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the 
inmate  teachers  have  been  shown,  and  the  plan  has  resulted  in 
lessening  the  number  of  school-failures,  although  a  slight  increase 

was  noted  after  the  system  was  first  adopted As  a  further 

inducement  to  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  the 
school  director  has  instituted  the  publication  of  an  honor-roll 
in  the  local  notes  of  the  Summary,  for  pupils  who  average  90  per 
cent,  or  more,  in  their  monthly  tests.  It  has  apparently  stimu- 
lated many  to  greater  effort  to  see  their  numbers  in  print. 

"Through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  two  bulletins  have 
been  posted  daily,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  mess- 
hall,  pertaining  to  the  general  and  sporting  news  of  the  day.     ' 

"During  the  year,  seventy-one  volumes  were  added  to  the 
school  library,  this  number  including  fifty  Italian-English 
dictionaries,  and  a  large  modern  atlas  of  the  world.  The  cell- 
circulation  of  text-books  this  year  was  1,086.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  circulation  from  the  general  library." 

Moral  and  Religious 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  Rev.  Mortimer  Sciple, 
Protestant  chaplain,  as  follows: 

"My  report  for  the  year  now  past,  covers  three  general  lines 
of  effort:  the  oversight  of  the  institutional  library,  teaching  in 
the  school  of  letters,  and  that  distinctively  religious  work  which 
pertains  to  the  office  of  chaplain.  However,  these  duties  so  far 
from  conflicting,  are  actually  one  in  purpose.  In  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this,  they  inevitably  intertwine,  and  any  one,  if  faithfully 
followed,  will  find  a  powerful  aid  in  the  other  two.  Education  is 
valuable  only  when  it  is  based  on,  and  develops  a  love  for  the 
truth.  A  library,  with  its  provisions  of  good  literature,  and  the 
guidance  of  its  readers  into  the  recognition  and  use  of  the  same, 
is  an  undoubted  ethical  instrument.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
religious  teaching  amounts  to  very  much,  unless  translated  into 
practical  terms  of  everyday  living. 

"With]  this  understanding  of  my  work  here,  Hie  year  has 
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brought  little  change  in  methods,  but  a  greater  effectiveness  in 

their  expression I  continue  to  give  three  courses  on  ethics, 

-economics  and  literature,  of  four  months,  each,  while  a 
•discussion  of  current  events  is  continued  throughout  the  year. . . . 
the  present  great  conflict,  as  studied  in  current  events,  affords 
abundant  illustrative  material.  The  interest  of  the  students 
seems  greater  than  ever,  and  no  men,  properly  placed,  have  fallen 
below  the  required  passing-mark  at  the  monthly  examination* 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  discussion  of  ethics  in  the  class- 
room, gives  the  chaplain  a  still  broader  field  than  that  afforded 
by  the  pulpit;  while  the  study  of  literature,  makes  the  insti- 
tutional library  a  laboratory,  and  opens  the  way  for  suggestions 
as  to  its  widest  and  wisest  possible  use.  Economics,  as  'the 
art  of  getting  a  living,'  is  not  without  its  interest  to  the 
average  man,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  approaching 
parole-day.  It  is  suggestive  to  note,  however,  that  of  the  three 
courses  of  lectures  given,  the  one  on  ethics  is  the  most  popular. 

'The  institutional  library  is  now  in  possession  of  about  2500 
volumes  and  nearly  three-fifths  of  these  are  in  constant  circu- 
lation* There  is  also  a  varying  supply  of  magazines  (never  too 
many)  and  these,  with  the  majority  of  the  books,  are  literally 
read  to  pieces.  Some  years  ago,  our  assistant  superintendent, 
Mr.  Deyo,  at  the  request  of  the  N.  Y.  Library  Association, 
made  the  suggestion:  'that  similar  courses  of  reading  be  out- 
lined in  the  different  institutions  and  that  all  inmates  not 
illiterate,  be  compelled  to  read  and  pass  a  written  examination 
in  at  least  one  course.'  If  this  course  were  carried  out  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  our  institutional 
libraries. 

"I  notice  an  increasing  demand  for  books  of  science, 

travel,  and  the  better  class  of  fiction.  This,  I  think,  is  largely 
due  to  suggestions  made  in  the  classroom,    by  my  brother 

chaplains  and  myself .  .During  the  past  year  there  has  also 

been  a  greater  demand  for  religious  literature,  and  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  than  ever  before  since  my  connection  with 
the  institution.  All  such  requests  are  complied  with,  and  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  present  to  all  inmates,  bibles  or  testaments 
as  they  may  desire.  The  regular  chapel  exercises  have  been 
continued  throughout  the  year,  and  then?  dignity  and  effective- 
ness have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  our  new  pipe 
wgan.    These  services  are  attended   by  virtually  the  whole, 
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inmate  body,  and  their  attention  and  general  conduct  have  been 
all  that  could  be  asked.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  the  men 
have  never  been  preached  down  to,  or  at,  but  talked  with,  and  up. 
In  other  words,  the  aim  of  the  preacher  is  inspirational  and 
yet  practical.  The  regular  services  of  worship  and  instruction 
have  been  supplemented  by  personal  interviews,  day  by  day. 
Men  cannot  be  dealt  with  morally,  in  the  mass,  and  no  two  men 
have  exactly  the  same  spiritual  difficulties.  Hence,  the  im- 
portance, in  the  pursuit  of  a  chaplain's  duties,  of  individual  work 
with  and  for  individuals.  It  is  thus  that  the  morally  blind  receive 
sight,  and  the  criminally  inclined  are  'converted'  or  turned. 
The  personal  equation  means  as  much  here  as  in  the  scientific 
use  of  the  term,  and  I  have  seized  every  opportunity  for  personal 
talks  with  the  inmates,  either  at  their  own  request  or  as  circum- 
stances seem  to  invite.  In  such  efforts  I  have  never  been 
rebuffed.  On  the  contrary,  one  could  not  ask  for  greater 
appreciation.  Confidences  thus  received;  correspondence  with 
men  who  have  made  good;  the  increased  use  of  the  bible— all  tend 
to  the  assurance  that  still  to  Him  who  sent  it,  His  word  is  not 

returning  void In  all  lines   of  endeavor,  the  year  has 

been  one  of  great  encouragement." 

Rev.    Thomas   Dougherty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chaplain,  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  year  my  work  in  both  secular  and  religious 
instruction  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed.  In  the  school  work 
the  same  subjects  for  lectures  as  in  previous  years  have  been 
retained,  namely,  Ancient  History,  Old  World  Geography,  and 
Civics.  This  year  I  have  found  an  increasing  interest  in. the 
lectures  on  Geography.  No  doubt  the  present  European  war 
has  created  much  of  that  interest,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
the  desire  for  knowing  other  lands,  by  describing  in  detail,  not 
only  the  various  countries  themselves,  but  also  the  customs, 
manners  and  life  of  their  peoples.  This  is  an  incentive  to  many 
of  the  inmates  to  select  reading  matter  that  would  further 
increase  their  knowledge  of  these  nations. 

"In  the  lectures  of  ancient  history,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  important  events,  and  the  great  struggles 
waged  from  time  to  time,  in  behalf  of  humanity,  and  from  which 
civilization  has  derived  the  greatest  good. 

"In  civics,  besides  the  requirements  for  good  government 
and  good  citizenship,  we  have  discussed,  at  length,  the  chief 
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political  parties,  and  the  great  questions  that  have  divided  the 
people,  from  the  very  birth  of  our  nation.  •"''.'* 

"In  the  religious  work  it  is  impossible'  to  give  any  definite 
estimate  of  the  good  accomplished.  Of  course,  Mass,  every 
Sunday,  and  instruction  in  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  must  needs 
produce  good  results.  The  men  get  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church  on  Sunday,  and  returned  men  have  told  me  that  as  long 
as  they  kept  up  the  practice  on  the  outside,  they  were  all  right, 
but  carelessness  in  this,  soon  led  to  a  drifting  back  into  the  old 
ways.  At  all  the  Sunday  services  we  have  choir  and  congre- 
gational singing;  confessions  are  heard  every  Saturday;  prayer- 
books,  religious  articles,  and  religious  literature  are  distributed, 
and  every  opportunity  and  incentive  is  given  the  men,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  religion  and  to  God.  In  the  past  year,  I  have  found  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished  by  private  talks  with 
the  men  in  their  cells.  Intoxicating  liquor  seems  to  be  a  primary 
cause  for  the  downfall  of  many  of  these  men,  and  a  pledge  taken 
before  going  on  parole,  has  helped  more  than  one  to  make  good. 
Here  I  would  like  to  thank  some  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  for 
their  good  advice  to  the  men  in  their  care,  on  this  matter.  In 
fact,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  in  general,  from  the  warden 
(who  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  that  spirit),  down, 
through  all  the  officers,  seems  to  be:  'Do  what  you  can  for 
the  men.' 

"Often  times  I  have  been  able  to  aid  the  men  in  getting 
employment,  and  finally,  when  they  are  going  on  parole,  some 
promise  me  they  will  join  a  society  that  will  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  church,  and  a  letter  to  the  pastor  of  the  parish  places 
them  in  the  environment  that,  just  at  that  time,  is  most 
necessary  to  them." 

Rabbi  Isidor  Bernstein,  the  Hebrew  Chaplain, 
writes  of  his  efforts  to  reconcile  prisoners  of  his  faith, 
with  their  parents  and  other  relatives,  as  follows: 

"One  of  my  main  pursuits  is  to  follow  the  mission  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah,  viz:  to  return  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to  their 
children  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  parents,  because, 
in  many  instances,  the  troubles  between  parents  and  children  arise 
from  misunderstandings.  Some  of  the  parents  claim  that  they 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  up  their  children  to  be  good 
members  of  society,  but  to  no  avail.    In  other  instances,   the 
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children  assert  that  their  parents  have  not  done  their  daty 
toward  them.  For  instance,  a  young  man  told  me  that  he  had 
stolen  jewelry  from  his  mother  because  he  was  unable  to  find 
work,  and  his  mother  refused  to  consider  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  assisting  him  financially.  In  this  case  and  in  some  others,  the 
parents  had  given  up  hope  of  their  sons'  reformation,  and  had 
served  relation  with  them,  and  many  of  the  young  men  had 
become  quite  despairing. 

"Other  similar  cases  are  to  be  found  among  brothers  or 
other  near  relatives.  Sometimes  a  young  man  has  been  married 
and  has  had  trouble  with  his  wife. 

"In  all  instances,  after  hearing  the  inmates'  side  of  the  case 
I  go  to  the  parents,  or  other  near  relatives  and  do  my  best  to 
bring  about  mutual  understanding  and  reconciliation,  and  in 
many  cases  my  endeavors  are  successful." 

Concerning  his  routine  work  at  the  reformatory, 
the  Rabbi  has  this  to  say: 

"I  visit  the  institution  and  hold  services  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  of  the  month  and  on  all  Jewish  Holy  Days; 
consequently,  in  the  month  of  September,  we  had  services  on  five 
different  days. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  use  my  best  en- 
deavors to  convince  our  young  men  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  institution  as  discrimination  against  any  creed  or  race, 
and,  according  to  my  knowledge,  every  officer  connected  with 
the  reformatory  is  always  willing  to  tell  me  of  any  of  the  young 
men  who  are  behaving  properly,  and,  consequently,  as  I  explain 
to  the  boys,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  their  best  to  comply  wifr  the 
rules  of  the  institution  and  obey  their  officers  in  all  respects. 

"I  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  some 
books:  prayer-books,  books  of  instruction  in  Jewish  and  English, 
and  reading-books.  Some  of  these  were  furnished  by  the* 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society,  and  some  by  private  indi- 
viduals." 

Medical  Department 

I  quote  from  Doctor  Thayer's  annual  report  to 

the  superintendent,  as  follows.: 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1914 7 

Number  admitted  during  the  year  ....      .131    IIS 
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Of  the  patients  treated  in  hospital  there  were: 

Returned  to  cells 106 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 

Paroled  (regular) 

Paroled  (invalid) 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence    

Died 

Total 127 

Number  in  hospital,  October  1,  1915 11    188 

In  the  out-hospital  department  there  were  10,886 
treatments  by  the  physician  during  the  year,  being 
an  average  of  thirty-five  a  day. 

There  were  thirteen  men  transferred,  during  the 
year,  to  the  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  the  insane. 
The  diagnoses  were  as  follows: 

Dementia  Precox 4 

Other  psychoses 9 

Total 18 

There  were  seventeen  victims  of  the  drug  habit 
received  at  this  institution  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  following  list  shows  the  comparison  .with  former 
years. 

Received  daring  1910  I 

1911 11 

1912 2 

1918  24 

1914 21 

1915  17   76 

Tuberculosis 

Number  of  tubercular  inmates,  October  1,  1914...  66 

Number  admitted  during  year 89 

Number  of  cases  developed. \ 8 

Old  cases  returned 8 

Died  of  other  causes  1 

Transferred  to  the  Dannemora  state  hospital 8    106 

Of  these  there  were: 

Paroled 86 

Paroled  (invalid) 2 

Died  of  diabetes  mellitus 1 

Geared... ,....14 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 4     17 

Number  remaining,  October  1,  1916 .48 
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Those  remaining,  October  1,  1915,  are  classified 
as  follows: 

Incipient .' 41 

Moderately  advanced 6 

Par  advanced 1     48 

The  Hospital 

Daring  the  year,  rooms  formerly  occupied  as 
officers'  quarters  have  been  added  to  the  hospital. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  separate  the  tuberculous 
from  the  other  hospital  inmates  and  affords  two  wards, 
a  dining-room,  and  a  bath-room,  which  can  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering 
from  this  disease.  These  wards  are  light,  cheerful, 
and  well  ventilated,  and  in  a  measure  meet  the 
necessary  institutional  requirements  in  this  respect 

The  same  care  as  heretofore,  in  the  management 
of  the  tuberculous,  is  continued.  Their  dishes  and 
eating  utensils  are  kept  separate,  and  their  sputum 
carefully  disinfected  and  destroyed.  One  tier  of  cells 
in  the  south  wing,  is  devoted  to  the  housing  of  men 
having  tuberculosis  but  not  requiring  hospital  treat- 
ment Non-tuberculous  inmates  are  never  assigned 
to  these  cells.  There  have  been  no  epidemic,  infectious 
diseases,  during  the  year.  Sanitary  conditions 
have  been  good,  and  the  general  health  of  the  popu- 
lation, excellent 

Death  During  the  Year 
There  was  tiut  one  death  during  the  year,  this 
being  from: 

Diabetes  Mellitus 1 


As  in  former  years,  I  have  had  the  most  loyal 
.service  and  support  from  officers  and  inmates.  Doctor 
Christian  and  Mr.  Deyo  have  most  ably  seconded  all 
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my  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  the  high  insti- 
tutional standard  of  aim  and  accomplishment  Your 
board  have  afforded  me  encouragement  and  aid  in  all 
my  undertakings.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  all  the  officers  for  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  J.  McDonnell 

Superintendent 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1915. 


Furnishing  and  Equipping  Storehouse  257  88 

Chapter  791  Laws  of  1918. 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...        231  96 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...  22  36 

Lapsed 3  02 

267  33         267  38 


Purchase  of  Land  4  V" 1,203  46 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912-1913. ...  688  26 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  603  07 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...  5  00 

Lapsed »..  7  13 

1,203  45      1,203  46 

Electrical  Appliances  and  Cable  "G"  177  69 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1912- 1913. ...  140  60 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  18  25 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1916. ...         17  93 

Lapsed 91 

177  59         177  59 


Equipping  Chapel 3,619  65 

Chapter  521,  Laws  of  19U. 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  207  52 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. . . .  3,310  73 
Lapsed 1  30 

3,519  55      3,519  66 


Completing  Chapel 1,600  00 

Chaper  581.  Laws  of  19U. 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914....  41  12 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915  ...  1,425  78 

Estimate    approved 1  15 

Balance  available 3196 

1,600  00     -1,500  00 
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CompUHng  Lighting  System 1,000  09 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1918-1914. ...  455  76 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...  589  14 

Balance   available 5  10 

1,000  00      1,000  00 

Piumbing  Cell  Block 5,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1918-1914. ...  0  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...  421  12 

Estimates  approved. 4,180  68 

Balance  available 396  25 

5,000  00      5,000  00 


Construction  of Hospital  Building  "A"  20,000  00 

hapter  727,  Laws  of  1915. 
Balance  available 20,000  00 

20,000  00    20,000  00 


Surface  Drains  and  Sewers  "£" 2,000  00 

Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915. 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...        218  49 

Estimates  approved 1,734  02 

Balance  available 47  49 

2,000  00      2,000  00 

Extraordinary   Repairs   and   Equip- 

ment   "C" 2,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1916. . . .     1,094  00 

Estimates  approved. 697  14 

Balance  available 208  86 

2,000  00      2,000  00 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1914. . .        158  79 
Received.  Comptroller  Account,  — 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1918 8,500  00 

Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914 109,200  00 

Refund  of  freight  and  express 1  24 

Expenditures  for  the  month  of: 

1914  October 9,880  19 

November 8,578  47 

December 10,160  89 

1915  January 10,410  87 
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February 8,184  79 

March 11,096  40 

April  ..". 10,247  28 

May '..    9,556  97 

June 9,080  84 

July 10,064  81 

August 9,58661 

September 8,138  45 

Cash  on  hand  September  30,  1915 2,985  01 

117,865  03      117,856  03 

Funds  Available  for  Maintenance  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  1915-1916 

October  1,  1915. 

*(1)  Treasurer's  cash  balance 2,935  01 

•(2)  Compt.  Acct  Balance,  Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914    7, 8(H)  00 
Compt.  Acct.  Balance,  Chapter,  725,  Laws  of  1915  ..117,000  00 

'         127,735  01 

Statement  of  Prisoners'  Deposit  Fund 

September  30,  1915 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1914 936  22 

Cash  received  during  the  year  793  66 

Expended  during  the  year 1,148  98 

Cash  balance,  September  30,  1916 680  90 

1,729  88      1,729  51 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Cash  on  hand.  October  1,  1914 0  00 

Cash  received  during  year 310  98 

Cash  remitted  to  state  treasurer 310  98 

Cash  on  hand,   September  30,    1915 0  00 

310  98         310  98 

Notes:— *(1)  $281.28  of  this  amount  is  in  the  sub-division 
"Salaries  and  Wages"  and  the  comptroller's  ruling  may  require 
it  to  be  returned  to  the  state  treasurer. 

•(2)  $3,000.00  of  this  amount  is  for  '  'Salaries  and  Wages" 
and  according  to  comptroller's  ruling  may  not  be  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916-1916. 
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General   Financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal 

Year  1914-1915  , 

Cash  Account:  October  1,  1914 

Maintenance 153  79 

Prisoners'   Deposits 936  22 

Receipts  from  all  sources: 

Compt  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  792, 

Laws  of  1913 8,600  00 

Compt.  Acct.  Maintenance,  Chapter  5i9, 

Laws  of  1914 109,200  00 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  791, 

.  Laws  of  1913 46  28 

Compt.  Acct.   Special  Fund,  Chapter  521, 

Laws  of  1914 3,310  73 

Compt  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  531, 

Laws  of  1914 w 2,386  04 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund,  Chapter  727, 

Laws  of  1914 1,812  49 

Refund  of  express  and  freight 1  24 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 810  98 

Prisoners'   Deposits 793  66 

Disbursements: 

Maintenance 114,920  02 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913,  Furnishing  and 

Equipping   Storehouse 22  35 

Chapter  791 ,  Laws  of  1913,  Purchase  of  Land  6  00 

Chapter    791,     Laws    of    1913    Electrical 

Appliances  and  Cable 17  93 

Chapter  521,    Laws    of   1914,    Equipping 

Chapel  . 3,310  7S 

Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914,  Chapel  "A". .  1,426  78 

Chapter    531,    Laws    of    1914,     Lighting 

System 639  14 

Chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914,  Plumbing  Cell 

Block 421  12 

Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915,  Surface  Drains 

and   Sewers 218  49 

Chapter    727,     Laws    of    1915,     Expense 

Repairs  and  Equipment 1,094  00 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  to  State  Treasurer  310  98 

Prisoners'   Deposits 1,148  98 

Cash  Balance   September  30,    1915 

Maintenance 2,936  01 

Prisoners'   Deposits 680  90 

126,960  43  126,960  43 
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The  total  net  cash  expenditures  for  maintenance  for  the 

fiscal   year,    1914-1915    is    $114,607.80.  The    daily    average 
attendance  is,  446.26. 

-»  .  P«r  eapiu  P«r  capita 

Total  eost  per  diem  coat 

Officers  and  Employees....     „  66,718  72  149  51  .410 

Provisions 15,696  37  36  17  .096 

General   Supplies 1,208  75  2  71  .007 

Farm  and  Garden 1,912  05  4  28  .012 

Clothing 6,98172  16  64  .043 

Furniture  and  Furnishings. .             747  35  1  67  .005 

Transportation  of  inmates..          7,329  39  16  42  .045 

Fuel  and  Light 7,17121  16  07  .044 

Ordinary  Repairs    751  83  1  68  .006 

Medical  Supplies 691  15  1  55  .004 

Miscellaneous 6,649  63  12  66  .035 

Industries 000  000  .000 

Lawns 60  61  14  .000 


114,918  78      257  52 


Less  miscellaneous  receipts 
returned  to  state  treasurer 


310  98 
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Total  net  cost 114,607  80      256  82 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Parol*  Statistics  for  tha  yaar  1914-1915 

Total  number  of  men  paroled  during  the 

year 399 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  release 119 

Delinquents,  for  whom  warrants  have  not 

been  issued 0 

Warrants  issued  for  men  who  have  not  been 

returned 65 

In  other  prisons 20 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 26 

Still  reporting 169  399 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  release 119 

Correspondence  and  good  conduct  maintained, 
the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired. . .        169 

Total 288      or  72.2% 

Of  the  total  number  paroled  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

There  had  been  paroled  once  before 102 

There  had  been  paroled  twice  before 24 
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There  had  been  paroled  three  times  before  0 

There  had  been  paroled  four  times  before  0 

Total 126 

Total  number  received 3,268 

Returned  from  parole 69        3,337 

Total  number  of  indefinites  discharged       2,960 

Total  number  of  definites  discharged. .  1      .  2,961 

Prisoners'  count  September  30,  1915.  376 

Total  number  of  prisoners  received. .  3,268 

Sentenced  for  definites  terms 1 

Sentenced  for  indefinites  terms 3,267 

Indefinites  received 3,267 

Paroled 2,567 

Maximun  sentence  expired 303 

Pardons  and  commutations 4 

Escapes 3 

Died 15 

Transferred  to  prisons,  reformatories, 

state  hospitals,  etc 78        2,960 

~~~~         307 
Returned  from  parole 69 

Prisoners'  count,  September  30,   1915.  376 

Table  Showing  Disposition  of  Paroles  from  October  1, 

1906,  to  September  30,  1915. 

Total  number  of  inmates  paroled  . . .  2,657 

Deported  while  on  parole 4 

Died  while  on  parole 17 

Returned  and  transferred 28 

Returned  and  still  at  reformatory..  69 

Returned   and   discharged 73 

Admitted    to  homes 2 

Delinquents 78 

Warrants 49S 

In  other  prisons 217 

Absolute   releases  1,335 

Returned  to   reformatory    on    new 

charge .  4 

Returned  and  died  at  reformatory . .  2 

Sentence  expired  while  on  parole..  61 

Still  reporting 169 

Total ~~~~  2,557 
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Year         Monch                  Total  Attends  Dfc£^ 

1914  October  14,175  457.268 
November  13,089  436.300 
December                         13,977  450.870 

1915  January  13,571  437.774 
February  12,687  453.107 
March  14,164  456.903 
April  13,670  455.666 
May  14,6S5  473.709 
June  13,375  445.833 
July  14,377  463.774 
August  13,275  428.225 
September                        11,839  394.633 

Total  for  fiscal  year             162^884  446.26 

Comparison  With  Previous  Years. 

1909  1910-1911  1912  1913  1914  1915 

Total  number  of  inmates 478    427    347  431    451    413    286 

Average  population 449    419    374  444    451    439    446 

New  arrivals 349    288    358  342    336    410    286 

Paroled 354    356    287  314    372    364    399 

Returned  for  violation •. .  28      46      54  49      70      51      69 

Transfers     on     account     of 

insanity 1      12       9  7      16        7        3 

Deaths v..    6       2        2  0       0       3        1 

Number       Number  of  men  in         Number  of  men 

YEAR         MONTH           in                custody  on  the  employed  on  the 

hospital    first  day  of  the  month  first  day  of  the  month 

1914  October  11  463  440 
November  7  445  425 
December       12                 421  402 

1915  January  11  447  428 
February  7  421  404 
March  7  447  436 
April  9  459  442 
May  12  493  480 
June  11  456  445 
July  9  478  468 
August  10  447  436 
September        9                  409    '  399 

Highest  population,  April  30,  1915.  494 

Lowest  population,  September  30,  1915.  376 
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TERM  OF  SENTENCES 

1*  years I 

2   years Z 

2}  years 4ff 

5   years 243 

7   years 14 

10  years „ 32 

12i  years 0 

15   years , 7 

20   years 0 

T#tad.       354 
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FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira 

AND  THE 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Eastern  New  York  Reforma- 
tory at  Napanoch 


For  the  portion  of  the  Fiscal  Year  Beginning  October  1, 
1915  and  ending  June  30,  1916 


Reformatory 

The  Summary  Press 

MCMXVII 
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A  statement  containing  the  name  and  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  managers  from 
1876  to  June  30  1916. 

Louis  D.  Pilsbury 1876-1880 

Sinclair  Tousey 1876-18^0 

William  C.  Wey 1876-1897 

Rufus  King 1876-1880 

Ariel  S.  Thurston  1876-1880 

Johnl.Nicks 1880-1887 

David  Decker 1880-1885 

John  T.  Rathbun  1*82-1887 

Stephen  T.  Arnot 1882  -  1885 

M.  H.  Arnot 1885-1900 

Lehman  Rosenbaum 1885—1897 

James  B.  Rathbone 1887    1899 

E.  W.  Mitchell 1887—1890 

W.  H.  Peters 1887-1899 

B.  L.  Swartwood 1891-1895 

C.  T.  Willis 1885-1899 

John  M.  Diven 1897-1901 

Thomas  Sturgis 1899-1900 

Henry  G.  Danforth 1899-1900 

Ansley  Wilcox 1899-1900 

Charles  H.  Beckett 1900-1S02 

Charles  F.  Howard. 1900-1907 

Justus  H.  Harris 1900-1907 

Seymour  Dexter 1901—1904 

Henry  Solomon 1902—1907 

Henry  Melville 1902— 

William  K.  Eastabrook 1904-1911 

Frank  B.  Hoornbeek 1906-1913 

John  F.  Herbert 1906-1913 

Maurice  M.  Wall 1907- 

Marvin  Olcott 1908- 

Charles  J.  Leibmann 1908—1911 

Henry  J.  Gaisman 191 1  — 

William  H.  Lovell 1911- 

William  F.  Rafferty 1914- 

William  C.  Buck 1914— 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

HENRY  MELVILLE,  President New  York 

MARVIN  OLCOTT,  Vice  President Corning 

WILLIAM  H.  LOVELL,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 

New  York  State  Reformatory Elmira 

MAURICE  M.  WALL Buffalo 

HENRY  J.  GAISMAN New  York 

WILLIAM  C.  BUCK Waverly 

WILLIAM  F.  RAPFERTY Kingston 
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OFFICIAL   STAFF 
New  York  State  Reformatory 


Administrative 

PATRICK  J.  MCDONNELL 

Superintendent 
FRANK  L.  CHRISTIAN,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Superintendent 
FRED  C.  ALLEN 

Private  Secretary 


Clerical 


Medical 


IVAN  T.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 
THOMAS  F.  MURPHY 

Steward 


JOHN  R.  HARDING,  M.  D. 

Senior  Physician 
LEWIS  C.  DAY,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Physician 
Chaplains 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  CHAPMAN,  M.  A. 

Protestant  Chaplain 
REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  TEMMERMAN 

Catholic  Chaplain 
RABBI  JACOB  MARCUS 

Jewish  Chaplain 
Educational 

ABRAM  DEYO 

Director,  School  of  Letters 
Technical 

EDWARD  E.  CLARK 

Director,  School  of  Trades 
Military 

VINCENT  M.  MASTEN 
Instructor 
Disciplinary 

JAMES  H.  GUNDERMAN 

Disciplinary  Officer 
Engineering 

GORDON  A.  SHEPHARDSON 
Chief  Engineer 
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OFFICIAL    STAFF 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 


Administrative 

Patrick  j.  McDonnell 

Superintendent 

GEORGE  DEYO 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Clerical 

DeVERE  E.  SMITH 

Chief  Clerk 

Medical  • 

WALTER  N.  THAYER,  Jr.  M.  D. 

Physician 

Chaplains 

REV.  C.  MORTON  SCIPLE 

Protestant  Chaplain 

REV.  THOS.  B.  DOUGHERTY 

Catholic  Chaplain 

RABBI  M.  FRIEDLANDER 

Jewish  Chaplain 

Educational 

JOHN  B.  BRUNSON 

Director,  School  of  Letters 

Disciplinary 

JOHN  L.  HOFFMAN 

Captain  of  the  Guard 

Construction 

LOUIS  B.  TENNEY 

Supervisor  of  Construction 
Engineering 

HENRY  W.  JUSTUS 

Chief  Engineer 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OFREFORMATORIESDDDD 
19  1 5—1  916 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature: 

The  state  board  of  managers  of  reformatories, 
in  compliance  with  the  recently  amended  law  changing 
the  fiscal  year,  make  the  following  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  Eastern 
New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch,  for  the  period 
from  October  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1916,  the  same 
being  the  forty-first  year  of  the  former,  and  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  latter,  since  its  organization,  and 
its  tenth  under  the  management  of  this  board. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  follow- 
ing statistics  with  those  in  previous  reports,  that  this 
report  covers  but  nine  months,  instead  of  the  usual 
period  of  twelve  months. 

Movements  of  Population. 
Elmira. 

POPULATION  on  September  30,  1916 1279 

ARRIVALS 

New  State  indefinites.            644 

New  United  States  prisoners 6 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 93 

Returned  from  Dannemora  state  hospital 6 

Returned  voluntarily  for  hospital  treatment. .  1 

Returned  under  new  number 2 

Returned  from  Napanoch 2 

Returned  from  "out  on  writ" 6                760 

2039 
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DEPARTURES 

Regular  first  paroles  to  employment  already 

secured      698 

Regular  first  paroles  to  seek  employment 50 

Special  Dannemora  state  huspital  paroles 6 

Inval'd  paroles 5 

Paroles  into  custody 20 

Special  paroles 1 


Totil   Paroled 780      780 

Transferred  to  Napanoch  reformatory 239 

Transferre  1  to  Dannemora  state  hospital   ...         10 


Total  Transf erred 249      249 

Indefinites  discharged,  expiration  of  maximum  6 
United  States  prisoners  discharged,  expiration 

of  minimum,  in  custody   1 

United  Mates  prisoners  discharged,  expiration 

of  minimum 4 

Released  en  "writ" 7 

Death* 3 

Pardms       1        22 


Total  discharged,  released,  etc 105l 

POPULATION'  OX  JUNE  3'Hh,   1316 988 

AVERAGE  POPULATION  PER  MONTH...  1145 

GREATEST    NUMBER    OE    INMATES    IN 

CUSTODY     AT     ANY     ONE     TIME 

DURING  THE  PERIOD       1311 

LEAST    NUMBER     OF     INMATES     IN 

CUSTODY    AT    ANY     ONE    TIME 

DURING    THE   PERIOD 968 

NAPANOCH. 

POPULATION,  October  1,  li»!5 376 

Received  from  New  York  State  Reformatory      239 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 53  292 

Total 668 
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DEPARTURES 

Paroles  to  employment  already  secured 283 

Paroles  to  seek  employment 7 

Paroles  of  returned  men  with  special  conditions  4 

Paroles,  invalid 3 

Total    Paroled 297 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence 25 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 5 

Transferred  to  Elmira 2 

Transferred  to  Auburn  Prison 10 

Out  on  writ 1        43 

Total &0 

POPULATION,  JUNE  30,  1916 328 

Of  those  regularly  paroled,  nine  were  paroled  in 
custody. 

Of  those  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  there 
were  paroled:  Once,  18;  twice,  28;  three  times,  six; 
four  times,  1 ;  total,  23 

Distribution  of  returned  men: 

At  the  reformatory 46 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 1 

Transferred  to  Auburn  prison 1 

Discharged,  expiration  of  sentence 2 

Re-paroled     3 

Total 53 

All  original  commitments  are  made  to  Elmira. 
Napanoch  is  under  the  same  superintendent  and 
board  of  managers.  The  law  provides  for  transfer 
of  officers  and  prisoners  both  ways,  from  one  insti- 
tution to  the  other,  which  allows  classification  beneficial 
to  both. 
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Commitments  of  State  Prisoners 


by  Counties. 


COUNTIES  1916 

Albany 20 

Alleghany 0 

Bronx 73 

Broome 12 

Cattaraugus  —  0 

Cayuga 8 

Chautauqua 8 

Chemung 4 

Chenango 4 

Clinton. 7 

Columbia 4 

Cortland 3 

Delaware 0 

Dutchess 15 

Erie 67 

Essex 3 

Franklin 6 

Fulton 3 

Genesee  7 

Greene 6 

Hamilton 0 

Herkimer 9 

Jefferson 6 

Kings 199 

Lewis    1 

Livingston 4 

Madison  2 

Montgomery 2 

Monroe 33 

Nassau 10 

New  York  476 


1916 
18 


80 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 

40 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
0 
4 
9 

79 
3 
1 
3 
G 

17 

2 

208 


COUNTIES 

Niagara 

Oneida 


1916 
9 


Onondaga 39 

Ontario 10 

Orange 16 

Orleans 0 

Oswego 6 

Otsego 6 

Putnam 1 

Queens 46 

Rensselaer 2 

Richmond 6 

Rockland 3 

St  Lawrence 6 

Schenectady 6 

Saratoga 4 

Schoharie 1 

Schuyler 1 

Seneca 2 

Steuben 7 

Suffolk 3 

Sullivan 2 

Tioga 1 

Tompkins 0 

Ulster 2 

Warren    0 

Washington   4 

Wayne 2 

Westchester 29 

Wyoming 1 

Yates          0 


1916 
2 

23 

37 
8 
0 
3 
9 
1 
0 

13 
0 
6 
2 

12 
6 
3 
2 
0 
5 

10 
9 
2 
1 
3 
4 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0 
1 


Total. 


.1226 


646 


Commitments  of  United   States    Prisoners 
by  Districts. 

19L6    1916 

Eastern  District  of  New  York   1  '       0 

Northern  District  of  New  York  0         0 

Southern  District  of  New  York 1         3 

Western  District  of  New  York 1         3 

Total 3         6 
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1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

2643 

2676 

25£4 

2039 

1382 

1333 

1338 

1145 

1190 

1242 

1226 

646 

949 

981 

966 

780 

117 

117 

111 

93 

17 

14 

8 

10 

356 

426 

287 

239 

6 

4 

6 

3 

y 

6 

3 

6 
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Comparison  of  Elmira  Population  in 
Various  Years. 

1012 

Total  number  of  inmates ...  2627 

Average  population 1383 

New  State  indefinites 1231 

Paroled 929 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole. .      95 
Transferred,  account  of  insanity. .      32 

Other  transfers 345 

Deaths 6 

Uoited  States  prisoners  received . .        8 

Comparison  of  Napanoch  Population 
in  Various  Years. 

1912    1913    1914    1915    1916 

Total  number  of  inmates 828      857      880      818      668 

Average  population 444      451      439      446      382 

New  arrivals 342      337      410      286      239 

Paroled 314 

Returned  for  violation.. 49 

Transfers  on  account  of  insanity. .  7 

Deaths 0 

Returned  from   Dannemora  state 

hospital 6         0         6         0         0 

All  these  figures  given  for  1915,  cover  a  period  of 
twelve  months.    Those  for  1916,  only  nine  months. 

Crimes  Committed  by  those  Received 
at  Elmira  During  Fiscal  Year. 

Abduction 2 ' 

Attempted  abduction 1  ' 

Abandonment 2r~~ 

Assault,  1st 5  • 

Assault,  2nd 68- 

Attempted  assault,  2nd 4  • 

Arson,  1st 1 

Arson,  2nd 1 

Arson,  3rd 6 

A  ttempted  arson,  3rd 3 

Burglary,  1st 1 

Burglary,  1st  and  grand  larceny  1st 1 

Burglary,  2nd     6 

Burglary,  2nd  and  petit  larceny... 2 

Burglary,  3rd 161 


372 

364 

399 

297 

70 

51 

69 

53 

16 

7 

13 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 
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Burglary,    3rd,    petit  larceny,    and  receiving 

stolen  property 11 

Burglary,  3rd,  arid  petit  larceny 41   . 

lurglary,  3rd,  and  grand  larceny,  1st 1 

Burglary,  3rd,  and  grand  larceny,  2nd 14 

Burglary,    3rd,    grand    larceny,    2nd,   and  re- 
ceiving stolen  property 2 

Attempted  burg'ary,  3rd 13 

Bigamy 2  — 

Bringing  stolen  property  in  state 2 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 8  — 

Compelling  prostitution  of  women,    violation 

Sec.  LM(iu  P.  L 3  — 

Attempted  prostitution  of  women 2  — 

Destroying  railroad  property 1  — 

Extortion 1   — ■ 

Forgery,  2nd 23^ 

Forgery,  2nd  and  grand  larceny,  2nd 2 

Forgery,  2nd  and  petit  larceny 1 , '  — 

Forgery,  3rd 4 

Attempted  forgery,  1st 1/ 

Grand  larceny,  1st 17 

Grand  larceny,    1st,  and  receiving  stolen  pro- 
perty   1 

Grand  larceny,  1st,  and  assault,  2nd 1 

Grand  larceny,  2nd 93 

Grand  larceny,  2nd,  and  receiving  stolen  pro- 
perty         3 

Attempted  grand  larceny,  1st 1 

Attempted  grand  larceny,  2nd 26 

Incest 1  * 

Manslaughter,  1st 8  * 

Manslaughter,  2nd. 1  • 

Perjury,  2nd..  1  «*■" 

Petit  larceny,  2nd  offence 6 

Rape,  1st. 4  • 

Rape,  2nd 10  • 

Rape,  2nd  and  abduction 2  * 

Attempted  rape,  2nd,  and  assault.  2nd 1 » 

Receiving  stolen  property 29 

Riot 4  — 

Robbery,    1st 16* 

Robbery,  1st  and  grand  larceny,  1st 1  • 

Robbery,  2nd 5  « 

Robbery,  3rd 11' 

Attempted  robbery,  1st 3  * 

Attempted  robbery,  2nd 2- 

Attempted  robbery,  3rd 4  • 

h  eduction 1  • 

Sodomy    10  - — 

Total 646 
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Period  of  Possible  Detention  of  those 
in  Foregoing  List 


15 


12  

2  years 

41  

2J   " 

428 

5   '* 

8 

7   " 

5  

7i   " 

94 

12 

10  " 

15  " 

44 

3(U-~ 

^25   " 

40  " 

1  

1 

Total 

646 

Table  Showing  Previous  Confinement  in 

Institutions  of  Prisoners  Received  at  Elmira 

During  the  Period. 


New 
Men 

1 
6 
1 
1 

1 


Albany  Orphan  Asylum 

Albany  County  Penitentiary 

Berkshire  Industrial  School , 

Buffalo  Truant  School  

Brace  Memorial  Farm,  Val  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Training  School 3 

Brooklyn  Truant  School 2 

Catholic  Protectory 32 

Erie  County  Penitentiary 14 

Father  Baker's.  Buffalo,  New  York 7 

Father  Drumgold's,  New  York  City 

Grerry  Society . . .  L  \   '.  . 1  i    '       2 

Glen  Mills  Institution 1 

Hawthorne  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y 3 

Hebrew  Protectory 1 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 1 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  Pleas- 

antville,  N.  Y 1 

Hart's  Island.    36 

House  of  Refuge 13 

Hudson  County  Penitentiary 2 

Jails 40 

Jamaica  Truant  School,  L.  I , 

Jefferson,  Indiana,  Truant  School 

Monroe  County  Penitentiary 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard    U.  S.  N 

Merid^n  Reform  School,  Conn 

New  York  County  Penitentiary * . . .     13 


Returned 
Men     Totals 


2- 
-8 
1  » 
1  * 
1  * 
3* 
2* 
36^ 
•20 
9  - 
1 

2" 
1' 
3- 
1  ~ 
1- 

1 
45' 
16* 

2 

1  * 
*   6 
I 

1' 
15 
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New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 4 

New  Jersey  State  He  me 

New  Jersey  State  Reformatory 1 

New  York  Parental  School 2 

New  York  State  Industrial  and  Agricultural 

School 18 

New  York  Truant  School 1 

New  York  State  Reformatory ...   2 

Onondaga  County  Pen  in  ten  tiary... 11 

Ohio  State  Reformatory 1 

Penn.  State  Penitentiary,  Phi  la.  2 

St.  Vincent's  Home 1 

St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School 8 

St.  Philip's  Home : 1 

Stillwater  Penitentiary,  Minnesota. 1 

Springfield  Orphan  Asylum 1 

Union  Training  School,  Mass 1 

Utica  Industrial  School ' 

Workhouse 20 


3 

7  — 

1 

1  — 

1 

-2 

2> 

9 

27' 

1  • 

-2 

11 

-  1 

*    2 

1 

2— 

2 

10* 

1- 

*  1 

1— 

1« 

1 

1- 

3 

23 

Totals 264         66       320 

No  previous  institutional  history  so  far  as 

ascertained 382         37       419 

Use  of  Drugs  and  Alcohol  by  State 
Indefinites  Received  at  Elmira. 

Number 

Cocaine 1 

Heroine 15 

Morphine 4 

Cocaine  and  heroine 2 

Heroine  and  morphine 2 

Cocaine,  morphine  and  heroine 3 

Heroine,  morphine,  cocaine  and  opium 2 

Cocaine,  heroine  and  <  pium 1 

Non-users 616 

Total 646 

Practically  all  had  been  users  of  alcohol.  As  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained,  the  degree  of  indulgence 
was: 

Temperate 203 

Intemperate 443 


Total 646 

All  of  the  United  States  prisoners  had  used  alcohol 
intemperately.* 
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Age  and  Length  of  Detention  at  Elmira.       / 

Average  age  on  admission 21.09  years   y 

Average  period  of  detention  of  those  paroled  for  the 

first  time 1  year,  2  months,  9  days 

Paroled  in  minium  time  under  our  rules 198  or  27% 

Minimum    period    of    detention    at    time    of    first 

parole 1  year,  17  days 

Maximum    period   of   detention    at    time  of  first 

parole 2  years,  11  months,  20  days 

The  grade  count  on  June  30,  1916,  was: 

First  grade 466 

Second  grade 622 

Third  grade 10 


The  men  who,  during  the  year,  reached  the  first 
grade,  gained  their  promotion  as  follows:— 

After  only  six  months 362 

After  seven  months 147 

After  eight  months. 61 

After  nine  months 30 

After  from  ten  to  twelve  months  34 

After  twelve  months 26 

Total 659 

During  the  period  there  were  seventeen  re- 
ductions from  the  first  to  the  second  grade,  and 
seventy-six  from  the  second  to  the  third. 

Effect  of  Industrial  Conditions  on 
Institutional  Population. 

We  have  commented  in  several  previous  reports 
on  the  great  variation  in  the  number  of  commitments 
in  different  years,  and  have  pointed  out  that  they 
correspond  to  changing  industrial  conditions. 

While  all  correctional  institutions  are  affected  we 
are  peculiarly  susceptible,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
class  of  men  naturally  sent  here,  owing  to  their  youth, 
lack  of  intelligence  and  training,  and  moral  and 
physical  weaknesses,  rank  low  as  laborers.     They  are 
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an  intermediate  class  between  those  with  such  merit 
that  they  are  always  employed,  and  those  with  so 
little  merit  that  they  are  unemployable.  In  ordinary 
times  they  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  their  more 
favored  fellows,  and  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
them  unless  times  are  exceptionally  good. 

When  hard  times  come  they  are  the  first  to  lose 
their  jobs,  and  naturally  drift  into  crime. 

A  few  figures  will  illustrate  this. 

Prior  to  1903,  times  were  good  and  in  that  year 
there  were  only  722  commitments  to  Elmira.  Then 
came  a  panic,  and  in  1905,  the  number  increased  Jort y- 
seven  percent.,  to  1067. 

In  the  year  1907  the  number  was  1093.  Then, 
following  depression,  in  a  single  year  there  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  1466. 

As  business  revived  the  number  went  down  again. 
In  1913,  it  was  only  1190. 

Just  now,  owing  to  the  European  war,  there  is  a 
business  boom,  and  a  demand  for  labor,  such  as  the 
country  never  experienced  before,  and  probably  never 
will  again.  We  noticed  the  effect  of  it  at  once,  and 
it  has  increased  as  time  went  on. 

Not  only  do  the  same  kind  of  causes  operate  that 
have  existed  before,  but  another  very  important  one. 
—Not  only  has  foreign  immigration  ceased,  but  a 
large  class  of  young  men  from  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  we  receive  may  recruits,  have  left  the  country. 

Commitments  are  running  very  low  now.  For 
which  the  State  is  to  be  congratulated.  No  one  knows 
when  the  war  will  end,  but  end  it  must  before  long, 
and  perhaps  suddenly.  Then  there  will  be  a  period  of 
readjustment,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  in- 
dustrial crisis.  We  will  probably  go  as  far  into  the 
depths  as  we  have  ascended  to  the  heights. 
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Whatever  else  happens,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing 
in  the  future  can  be,  that  there  will  be  a  flood  of 
immigration,  not  all  of  a  desirable  character.  There 
will  be  many  out  of  employment.  Wages  will  go 
down,  and  some  will  steal  to  keep  up  the  style  of 
expenditure  to  which  they  are  now  accustomed. 

As  already  noted,  the  commitments  in  1908  were 
more  than  double  what  they  were  in  1903.  We  venture 
the  prediction  that  in  each  of  two  or  three  years  im- 
mediately after  the  war  ends,  they  will  be  more  than 
double  what  they  are  at  present,  and  probably  the 
population  of  the  reformatories  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before. 

So  far  as  possible,  provision  should  be  made  in 
advance  for  this  contingency. 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory. 

When  this  board  took  over  from  the  prison  depart- 
ment, the  institution  at  Napanoch,  so  little  of  it  was 
completed  that  it  was  barely  habitable,  and  capable 
of  operation  only  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

From  year  to  year  since  then  the  development  of 
the  plant  has  gone  on,  entirely  by  inmate  labor. 
Though  as  a  class  averaging  low  in  intelligence,  and 
unskilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  except  for  the  train- 
ing in  our  trades  school,  these  young  men  not  only 
have  done  much,  but  have  done  it  well.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  consider  it  as  a  whole. 

General  Summary  of  Construction  Work  at 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  Napanoch,  Since 
Board  of  Managers  Took  Charge  of  Institution. 

institutional  Yard  Wall      This  work  included  the  con- 
struction of  a  concrete  wall, 

approximately  2800  feet  long,  22  feet  in  height  above 

the  grade,  and  from  8  to  16  feet  below  grade  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands. 
It  is  three  feet  in  thickness  at  its  pilasters  with  panels 
2  feet  6  inches  in  thickness  and  is  blocked  off  to  give 
the  appearance  of  cut  stone.  This  wall  is  surmounted  by 
a  wide  concrete  coping  which  affords  ample  accommo- 
dation for  the  patroling  officer.  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  yard  wall,  there  were  built 
look-out  turrets  at  each  corner,  together  with  inter- 
mediate turrets.  These  are  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction  throughout;  and  all  of  this  work  was  done 
by  inmate  labor. 

Reservoir  Dam  The  institutional  reservoir  is 

located  in  a  narrow  part  of 
the  ravine  on  the  side  of  the  Showangunk  mountains 
at  the  rear  of  the  institution,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
approximately  3,500,000  gallons.  The  surface  of  the 
reservoir  is  about  215  feet  above  the  grade  of  the 
institutional  yard,  giving  over  ninety  pounds  pressure 
throughout  the  various  buildings  and  also  affording 
excellent  fire  service.  The  reinforced  concrete  dam 
of  the  reservoir  is  125  feet  in  length,  40  feet  in  height, 
and  26  feet  thick  at  its  base,  tapering  to  nine  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  top,  excepting  at  the  spillway,  which 
is  four  feet  in  thickness.  This  work>equired  a  large 
amount  of  excavation  and  blasting  to  secure  a  firm 
footing  and  anchorage  at  the  ends  of  the  dam,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  building  of  all  forms,  and  labor  of 
mixing  and  placing  of  the  concrete,  was  all  done  by 
inmate  labor. 

Water  System  This  deludes  the  digging  of 

approximately  30,000  lineal 

feet  of  trench  together  with  the  laying  of  the  8  in.  cast 

iron  water  main,  from  the  reservoir,  to  and  throughout 

the  institutional  grounds,  and  the  installation  of  service 
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hydrants  throughout  the  yard,  all  of  which  was  done 
by  inmate  labor. 

Power  House  This     includes     the     con- 

struction of  a  brick  and  steel 
building  together  with  a  brick  smoke  stack,  circular  in 
form,  15  feet  in  diameter,  by  100  feet  in  height;  also 
coal  bunkers  of  approximately  600  tons  capacity.  The 
equipment  of  this  power  house  includes  four,  150  h.  p. 
boilers,  which  are  connected  with  steam  pumps  and 
main  steam  lines  to  the  various  buildings.  In  the 
dynamo  room  are  located  the  transformers  and  main 
switch  boards.  All  of  this  work  has  been  done  by 
the  inmates. 

Corridors  and  Conduits     A  system  of  Enforced  con- 

crete  conduits,  connecting 
the  various  buildings  of  the  institution,  have  been  built, 
in  which  are  installed  the  main  supply  steam  lines  and 
also  the  main  electric  feeders  from  the  power  house 
to  the  various  institutional  buildings.  These  corridors 
or  conduits,  are  approximately  8  ft.  wide  by  8  ft.  high 
in  cross  section,  and  are  constructed  entirely  of  re- 
inforced concrete  side  walls,  floors  and  roof,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  a  composition  tar  and  gravel 
covering.  All  of  the  work  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  these  conduits,  including  the  installation 
of  all  steam  pipes  and  electrical  equipment,  was  done 
by  the  inmates. 

Laund      and  ThiS  building  is  220  feet  lon2 

Bath  House  by  ®>  f eet  wi(*e'  and  2  stories 

in  height,  above  the  base- 
ment. It  has  concrete  foundation,  brick  walls,  steel 
frame,  concrete  and  granolithic  floors,  a  reinforced 
cinder  concrete  roof,  covered  with  slate,  and  is  entirely 
a  modern,  fireproof  building.    On  the  first  floor  are 
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located  the  laundry,  bath  room  and  clothing  room; 
one-half  of  the  second  floor  contains  the  shops  for 
the  tailor  and  shoe  departments,  and  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  school  rooms.  The  bath  room  is  modern 
and  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  containing  seventy- 
five  rain-bath  stalls,  finished  in  Cherokee  marble,  each 
fitted  with  an  overhead  nickel  shower  which  is  con- 
nected to  a  tank  centrally  located,  where  the  water  is 
brought  to  the  proper  temperature,  before  entering 
the  showers.  Not  only  the  construction  work  of  this 
building,  but  the  entire  work  connected  with  the 
installation  of  all  the  plumbing  work,  and  fixtures,  the 
setting  of  the  marble  slab  work,  and  the  steam  fitting 
and  electrical  work,  was  done  by  the  inmates,  who  also 
installed  the  equipment  of  the  laundry,  which  includes 
two  washing  machines,  two  extractors,  one  large 
mangle  and  a  steam  heated  drier.  Also,  during  the 
winter  months,  prior  to  the  commencing  of  the  above 
building,  the  inmates'  stone-cutting  class,  cut  all  of  the 
granite  stone  trimmings,  including  water  table,  win- 
dow sills  and  lintels,  and  all  coping  stones,  required 
for  this  building. 

New  Domestic  Building      This      incl?des      the.     con' 

struction  of  a  new  kitchen, 

40  feet  by  60  feet,  a  bakery  and  a  cold  storage  room, 
55  feet  by  95  feet,  together  with  two  extension  wings 
to  present  mess  hall,  50  feet  by  50  feet  in  dimensions. 
These  buildings  are  constructed  with  brick  walls,  steel 
frames  and  reinforced  concrete  floors.  The  work  on 
these  buildings,  including  all  plumbing,  steam  piping, 
electrical  work,  painting,  etc.,  was  done  by  inmate 
labor,  as  was  also  the  installation  of  all  the  equipment, 
including  the  two  ovens  in  the  bakery,  and  the  ap- 
paratus, including  machinery,  etc.,  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  cold  storage  plant. 
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The  trades  school  building  is 

Mach!ne^°enta(  in  200  feet  b?  50  f«*>  **d  thre« 

Trades  School  Building     stones  in  height.    The  wood 

working  department,  ma- 
chine shop  and  blacksmith  shop  are  thoroughly 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  other  apparatus, 
all  of  which  has  been  installed  by  the  inmates.  The 
steam  heating  system  and  the  plumbing  system  in 
this  building  were  also  installed  by  the  inmates. 

New  Chapel  This  room'   which  was  Pre" 

viously  planned  when   the 

main  building  was  constructed,  but  was  never  com- 
pleted, is  located  on  the  upper  floor  and  is  88  ft.  by  88 
ft.  by  35  ft.  in  height.  The  work  of  completing  this  room 
included  the  installation  of  a  new  sloping  main  floor, 
a  new  gallery,  supported  on  cast  iron  columns  and 
steel  girders,  a  lecture  platform,  and  a  metal  ceiling, 
together  with  the  installation  of  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilating  systems,  the  plastering  of  all  walls, 
and  the  manufacture  in  the  cabinet  shop,  of  all  the 
white  oak  finish,  including  the  system  of  panel  work 
at  front  of  gallery  and  lecture  platform.  All  of  the 
labor  involved  in  the  different  trades  in  connection 
with  the  above  work  was  wholly  performed  by  inmate 
labor.  In  connection  with  this  work  is  also  included 
the  present  steel  and  brick  arch  floors  to  provide  for 
the  installation  of  the  new  circular  steel  stairways 
which  afford  an  approach  to  the  chapel  on  each  side 
of  the  main  building.  These  stairways  comprise  five 
flights  on  the  north  side  and  four  flights  on  the  south 
side  and  are  constructed  entirely  of  steel  stringers, 
balusters  and  rails,  and  cast  iron  treads,  risers  and 
newel  posts.  With  the  exception  of  the  cast  iron 
work,  all  of  the  labor  performed  on  the  steel  work, 
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including  the  shop  work  and  the  erection  of  these 
stairs  in  the  building  was  done  by  the  inmates.  Also 
the  necessary  machinery  and  other  apparatus  used  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  these  stairs  in 
the  shops  were  made  by  the  inmates.  Likewise 
included  in  the  work  of  completing  the  chapel  in  the 
main  building,  additional  work  has  been  done  on  the 
floors  below  the  chapel,  which  includes  the  rearrange- 
ment of  certain  offices,  etc.,  on  the  second  floor 
together  with  the  installation  of  new  glass  partitions 
between  the  second  floor  guard  room  and  the  north 
and  south  cell  blocks.  On  the  first  floor  there  have 
been  constructed  new  offices,  including  a  library,  office 
of  principal  keeper,  barber  shop,  etc.,  the  partitions 
of  which  are  composed  of  glass,  sash,  etc.,  and  all  of 
this  work  of  making  the  sash  in  the  shop,  and  the 
installation  of  same  has  been  done  by  inmate  labor. 
The  steel  stacks  for  the  reception  of  the  books  in  the 
library  were  made  by  the  inmates  in  the  machine 
shop,  as  were  the  steel  guards  for  the  windows  and 
doors  throughout  the  institution. 

Wall  Lights  This  Hshti11^  system  which 

is  located  on  the  enclosure 
wall,  consists  of  a  circuit  of  lights  placed  about  fifty- 
five  feet  apart  on  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
wall.  The  installation  of  this  system  including  the 
placing  of  the  conduits,  putting  in  of  all  cables  and 
wires  and  the  installation  of  the  fixtures  was  ac- 
complished by  the  inmates. 

New  Sewage  Disposal       This  work  deludes  the  con- 

System  struction  of  a  new  filter  bed, 

300  feet  square,  reinforced 

concrete  settling  tank,  a  reinforced  concrete  syphon 

chamber  and  the  laying  of  approximately  two  miles 
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of  sanitary  sewers  with  the  necessary  brick  manholes 
etc.  throughout  the  institutional  yard.  Included  in 
this  work  was  the  labor  of  installing  the  necessary 
piping,  etc.,  connected  with  the  four,  six-inch 
automatic  syphons,  located  in  the  syphon  chamber; 
all  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  inmates. 

Surface  Drains  and       "  This  deludes  the  laying  of 
Sewers  approximately  two  miles  of 

terra  cotta  pipe  throughout 
the  institutional  yard  for  surface  drains,  together 
with  the  construction  of  the  numerous  manholes  and 
catch  basins.  This  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
inmates. 

Plumbing  in  Cell  Blocks      This   work  includes  the  in" 

stallation  in  each  individual 

cell,  of  a  solid  porcelain  watercloset  and  cast  iron 

-enameled  lavatory.     Each  closet  is  flushed  by  an 

automatic  flushing  valve  located  at  the  rear  of  wall 

and  operated  by  pushing  a  porcelain  button  on  inside 

of  cell  wall.   All  of  these  fixtures  have  been  installed, 

together  with  the  installation  of  the  piping  system 

•connected  thereto,  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Grading  and  Road  In     ^dition     *>     the     con' 

Construction  struction  work  done  on  the 

various  institutional  build- 
ings here,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  work  of  grad- 
ing the  lawns,  etc.,  in  front  of  the  institution,  together 
with  that  portion  inside  the  enclosure  wall  which 
included  the  removal  of  a  bank  twenty  feet  high,  from 
the  north  part  of  the  yard  to  the  south  part  of  the 
yard.  South  and  east  of  the  institution  outside  of 
the  enclosure  wall,  there  have  been  constructed  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  miles  of  good  stone  road. 
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In  conclusion:  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  no  case 
has  there  been  any  civilian  mechanics  employed,  but 
all  of  the  work  has  been  performed  by  the  inmates 
trained  in  one  trades  school,  under  the  direction  of 
the  regular  force  of  officers  and  instructors  at  the  insti- 
tution. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  "been  completed. 
In  addition  there  is  the 

NEW  HOSPITAL  BUILDING 

This  building,  which  is  now  under  construction, 
will  consist  of  a  main  building,  155  feet  long  by  33 
feet  wide,  rising  three  stories  in  height,  connected  in 
the  rear,  at  right  angles,  with  another  building  77 
feet  by  33  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height. 

Nothing  but  inmate  labor  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

General  System  of  Discipline. 

The  superintendent's  report  mentions  such  modi- 
fication and  developments  in  the  system  of  education 
and  discipline  as  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year.    The  fundamental  principles  remain  the  same. 

Visitors  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  study 
them,  and  the  amount  of  praise  received  is  gratifying. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  criticisms  have 
been  made  by  a  few  individuals,  and  we  have  been 
told  that  "modern  penology"  requires  that  we  make, 
among  others,  the  following  changes:— 

(a)  Allow  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  daily  newspapers. 

(b)  Allow  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  correspondence. 

(Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  this  should  be  un- 
censored.) 

(c)  Allow  unlimited  conversation  while  locked  in  cells. 

(d)  Furnish  everyone  with  tobacco. 
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(e)  Allow  prisoners  to  receive  Rifts  from  outside,  and  those 
who  have  money,  to  buy  tobacco,  special  food,  cloth  "s,  etc. 

(f)  Segregate  those  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  and 
require  them,  by  virtue  alone  of  such  return,  to  remain  for  an 
additional  period,  longer  than  that  required  to  make  a  parole  in 
the  first  instance. 

(g)  Allow  the  prisoners  to  chose  some  of  their  own  number 
to  take  the  discipline  out  of  the  officers'  hands.  "Self  Govern- 
ment" is  the  term. 

As  we  have  no  present  intention  of  doing  any  of 
these  things;  and  believe  that  those  making  such 
suggestions  do  not  fully  understand  the  reasons  for 
existing  rules,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  the  follow- 
ing explanations. 

(a)  We  do  not  think  the  indiscriminate  reading 
of  daily  newspapers  should  be  allowed.  They  cannot 
be  read  unless  in  some  way  they  are  provided.  For 
the  state  to  furnish  them  for  1527  men,  which  was  our 
average  population  during  the  year,  would  be  very 
expensive,  especially  as  they  are  ephemeral  things, 
differing  from  a  weekly  magazine,  which  can  be  used 
for  a  considerable  time.  If  allowed,  but  not  furnished 
by  the  state,  the  exceptional  man  with  money  would 
have  an  advantage  over  the  great  majority.  This 
would  violate  what  has  been  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  reformatory  system,  at  all  times  during  the 
forty  years  of  its  existence,  i.  e.,  that  their  shall  be  no 
special  privilege;  that  no  inmate  shall  have  anything 
not  possible  for  every  other  inmate;  that  the  man  with- 
out money,  family  or  friends  shall  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  rich  and  influential. 

There  is  another  and  a  stronger  reason.  The  young 
men  who  come  to  us  have,  immediately  prior  to 
coming,  had  their  minds  almost  exclusively  filled 
with  crime,  and  what  goes  with  it.  If  they  are  to  make 
an  attempt  to  reform,  a  good  way  to  begin  is  to  get 
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their  thoughts  into  an  entirely  different  channel.  As 
regards  crime,  to  "cut  it  out"  and  "forget  it". 

Unfortunately,  crime  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  every  daily  paper. 

In  order  that  our  inmates  may  escape  this  and  get 
every  thing  else,  we  cause  the  posting  every  day, 
where  all  can  see,  of  detailed  bulletins  of  all  the  news 
not  relating  to  crime,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
inmate  once  a  week  the  institutional  eight-page  paper 
where  all  such  news,  from  imperial  policies  to  batting 
averages,  is  carefully  summarized.  Our  teachers  also 
make  a  specialty  of  lectures,  and  discussion  of  current 
events.     This  has  worked  well  for  many  years. 

(b)  We  do  not  believe  in  allowing  indiscriminate 
or  unlimited  correspondence. 

In  any  matter  of  business  like  the  obtaining  of 
employment,  inmates  can  write  and  receive  letters 
without  restriction  as  to  number. 

As  regards  other  correspondence,  we  have  found 
it  desirable,  except  in  very  special  cases,  to  have  it 
confined  to  relatives. 

The  stock  excuse  for  being  there,  offered  almost 
universally,  is  "bad  company".  As  a  preparation  for 
new  associates  we  believe  in  cutting  loose  from  the 
old  in  every  way  possible. 

(c)  It  has  always  been  a  rule,  strictly  enforced, 
in  both  institutions,  that  silence  shall  be  observed  in 
the  cells  after  about  six  o'clock  p.  m.  A  visitor  from 
a  philanthropic  society  has  recently  argued  that  this 
is  "unreasonable"  and  that  "conversation"  should  be 
allowed.  We  do  not  think  that  more  than  a  small 
number,  even  of  the  prisoners,  would  agree  with  him. 
There  is  but  one  man  to  a  cell.  Any  "conversation 
would  have  to  be  by  shouting  back  and  forth,"  and 
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would  take  something  like  this  form:  One  would  yell, 
"Hey  Johnnie!' '  and  a  dozen  would  cry,  "Oh,  shut 
up!" 

Some,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  wish  to  retire 
early;  some  wish  to  read  books  from  the  library,  and 
may  have  lessons  to  learn  for  the  school  of  letters  on 
the  following  day.  All  these  prefer  quiet  and  are  pre- 
pared to  raise  bedlam  to  get  it. 

We  relieve  them  of  the  necessity. 

(d)  We  have  been  frequently  told  that  we  should 
allow  tobacco,  that  "everybody's  doing  it."  We  have 
never  done  so. 

Practically  all  we  receive  have  used  tobacco,  and 
also  beer,  and  chewing  gum.  They  would  undoubted- 
ly like  to  keep  right  on  doing  so.  We  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  good  reason  why  the  state  of  New 
York  should  provide  such  luxuries,  especially  as  forty 
years'  experience  has  shown  that  everyone  gets  along 
without  them  with  no  injury  to  health  and,  after  the 
first  few  days,  with  very  slight  impairment  of  happi- 
ness.    Quite  the  opposite  in  some  cases. 

But  it  is  urged,  if  the  state  cannot  afford  to  give 
them  cigarettes,  let  them  buy  them  for  themselves, 
or  allow  their  friends  to  send  them  in.  This  comes 
under  the  general  head  of  special  privilege,  which 
has  already  been  discussed. 

Independently  of  our  personal  opinions,  we  are 
bound  by  Section  489  of  the  Penal  Law  of  the  State, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Furnishing  minors  in  reformatories  with  tobacco 
prohibited.— A  person  or  officer  who  sells  or  gives  any 
cigar,  cigarette,  snuff  or  tobacco,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
to  any  minor  undergoing  confinement  or  sentence  in 
any  reformatory,  penitentiary  or  house  of  refuge  in 
this  State,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 
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(e)  An  effort  has  been  made  to  get  us  to  allow 
those  who  have  money  or  friends  to  procure  not  only 
tobacco,  but  special  food,  patent  leather  shoes,  silk 
shirts,  fancy  sweaters  and  the  like.  If  anything  was 
allowed  along  these  lines  it  would  be  difficult  to  know 
where  to  stop. 

Any  relaxation  of  the  rules  that  have  always  pre- 
vailed would  destroy  our  efforts  to  have  a  democracy 
where  merit  alone  counts,  and  would  revolutionize  the 
reformatory  system,  the  soundness  of  which,  in  this 
reerard,  has  been  increasingly  vindicated  every  suc- 
cessive year  of  its  existence. 

(/)  The  reformatory  was  started  as  a  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  statutory  distinctions  between 
different  offenses,  by  which  one  was  rated  more 
heinous  than  another,  and  against  the  judgment  of 
men  by  acts  rather  than  by  the  causes  of  such  acts. 

From  the  day  it  was  opened,  forty  years  ago,  till 
to-day,  every  man  received  has  been  started  alike  with- 
out regard  to  what  the  commitment  papers  said.  The 
wisdom  of  it  has  been  amply  vindicated,  as  we  have 
frequently  explained  in  previous  reports. 

The  reformatory  law  provides  that:  "The  state 
board  of  managers  may  allow  any  prisoner  confined 
in  either  of  said  reformatories  to  go  upon  parole  out- 
side of  the  reformatory  buildings,  and  enclosures, 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  board  of  managers." 

It  does  not  require  us  to  wait  until  we  are  absolutely 
certain  that  the  prisoner  will  conduct  himself  properly. 
That  would  be  an  impossibility.  We  can  only  find 
out  by  trying. 

As  we  have  often  explained,  we  have  many  who ' 
are  so  weak  that  they  require  exceptionally  good 
environment.    This  we  try,  not  always  successfully, 
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to  secure,  and  we  are  particularly  anxious,  in  case 
things  do  not  go  well,  to  take  the  man  back  before 
anything  serious  happens,  when  it  might  be  too  late, 
as  he  would  be  sentenced  to  a  state  prison. 

Men  are  returned  for  many  different  kinds  of 
things,  among  them,  keeping  bad  company,  idleness, 
intoxication,  and  the  like.  Such  men  frequently  have 
perfect  behavior  while  in  the  institution. 

In  some  cases  it  would  be  folly  to  retain  them 
after  their  return,  longer  than  is  necessary  to  locate 
them  in  a  more  suitable  place  outside.  Some  return 
voluntarily  that  this  may  be  done  for  them. 

The  majority  can,  in  our  estimation  be  benefited 
by  more  institutional  training,  and  we  retain  them  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  worst  that  happens 
to  a  returned  man  is  to  be  obliged  to  begin  again  just 
where  he  was  when  he  first  entered  the  institution. 

The  suggestion  that  returned  men  should,  as  a 
class,  be  segregated,  and  as  a  class,  be  required  to 
serve  longer  the  second  time  than  the  first  does  not 
commend  itself  to  us. 

Broad  classifications  like  this  are  a  survival  of 
antiquated  ideas.  If  things  could  be  done  right  in 
that  way,  our  task  would  be  much  easier. 

To  our  minds  the  worst  possible  "system"  would 
be  one  that,  like  a  Procrustian  bed,  everyone  was 
forced  to  fit. 

More  and  more  each  year  we  are  studying  the 
individual  man.  Each  is  a  problem  by  himself.  Each 
a  different  problem  from  his  fellows. 

(g)  More  than  anything  else  we  have  had  pointed 
out  to  us  the  merits  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to 
govern  each  other,  through  representatives  of  their 
own  number  chosen  by  popular  vote.    We  have  even 
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been  told  that  there  should  be  no  coercion  on  the  part 
of  the  officers. 

What  has  brought  the  average  prisoner  to  the 
reformatory  is  inability  to  govern  himself.  He  has, 
as  a  rule,  lacked  parental  control,  and  frequently 
coercion  from  anv  other  source,  and  has  travelled  the 
easiest  way,  which  invariably  leads  down  hill.  His 
moral  fibre  is  flabby,  his  conception  of  right  and  wrong, 
at  best,  hazy  and  frequently  perverted.  This  is  the 
average  prisoner. 

There  is  a  minority,  ranging  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  population,  that  are  mentally  defective  and 
of  limited  responsibility. 

The  state  has  decided  that  all  of  these  are  too 
abnormal  in  their  ideas  of  proper  behavior  to  be  allow- 
ed at  large,  and  has  sent  them  to  us  to  be  "reformed, " 
and  we  are  expected  to  undo  in  a  few  months  the  bad 
effect  of  a  lifetime  wrongly  lived. 

We  believe  that  every  prisoner  needs  the  best 
efforts  of  every  officer  in  the  institution  to  instruct 
and  develop  him,  and  especially  to  teach  him  self- 
control,  and  that  he  should,  at  least,  learn  how  to  obey 
before  he  attempts  to  command.  There  is  no  easy 
way  to  acquire  anything  worth  while.  We  believe 
that  he  should  be  urged,  stimulated,  even  coerced  into 
effort  up  to  the  full  limit  of  his  powers.  In  short, 
that  he  should  be  disciplined. 

This  should  be  done  intelligently,  kindly,  chari- 
tably, but  with  sense  instead  of  sentimentality.  It 
would  be  a  wrong  rather  than  a  favor  to  the  prisoner 
to  have  his  treatment  lack  vigor  and  firmness.  It 
should  be  an  intensive  process  from  the  time  he  enters 
the  institution  till  the  day  he  leaves  it. 

Few  would  urge  * 'town  meeting"  government  for 
an  asylum  or  a  hospital.    We  believe  that,  to  hardly 
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Now:  Your  city-bred,  by-choice  criminal  constitutes  the 
real  reform  problem.  Hence  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is 
obvious.  It  is:  Equip  him  to  pay  in  money  earned  either  out 
of  industry  or  out  of  commerce;  preferably  out  of  the  former, 
even  though  he  is  measurably  skilled  otherwise,  because:  when 
expertly  and  diligently  taught,  the  hand-tool  processes  serve 
essentially'  to  right,  and  to  steady,  and  to  cause  to  stand  in 
their  own  shoes,  the  classes  of  prisoners  named.  Arm  a  man  so 
that  he  need  ask  no  odds  of  the  criminal,  nor  of  criminousness, 
and  he  is  quite  liable  to  take  a  peek  at  the  stars. 

Contrariwise,  the  present,  purblind,  urge,  is  for  insti- 
tutional activities  scheduled  in  order  to  "get  along"  with  prison- 
ers. Nothing  could  possible  be  more  fallacious  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  prisoners  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  "get  along"  with 
the  State. 

Two  prime  examples  of  educative  military  endeavor  are: 
First  and  foremost,  body-building,  conducive  to  bodily  health, 
and  therefore  to  resistance  to  evil  tendencies,  and  to  longevity. 
Second,  the  benefits  accruing  to  lads  when  they  shall  be  on  the 
"outside"  again,  from  habituating  themselves  to  concentration 
of  thought  and  energy,  and  to  coordination  of  the  two  with 
stick-at-it-iveness. 

The  finishing  stage  is  reached  when  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  mass  are  enlisted  along  the  lines  specified.  Reaching  up  to 
that  stage,  one  need  not  so  much  as  mention  war,  while  futher 
impressing  his  charges  with  the  work-a-day  values  which  issue 
from  military  exercise  and  education,  such  as  self-respect,  and 
reliance;  a  curtailed  and  civil  tongue;  respect  for  superiors,  and 
for  authority;  regard  for  and  adjustment  to,  the  rights  of 
fellows;  neatness;  cleanliness;  ready  obedience,  followed  by  the 
question,  if  any;  an  alert  consciousness  constantly  enhanced, 
complemented  by  constantly  augmented  motor  control  and 
keenness  of  visual  command,  etc.,  etc 

Others  may  have  been  at  once  more  skilled,  and  more  ap- 
pealing, and  therefore  have  been  enabled  to  school  institutional 
regiments  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  years  it  has  taken  the  writer 
to  school  the  reformatory  regiment  as  an  institutional  regi- 
ment should  be  schooled.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  barring  the 
isolated  backslider  common  to  every  institution  on  earth,  the  last 
man  in  the  regiment  wcrks  today  agreeable  to  the  regimental 
slogan:    "None  but  the  best  is  good  enough." 
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The  secondary  stage  is  that  during  which  the  men  are 
patiently  lead  up  to  the  point  where  they  execute  as  with  one 
body  and  mind  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  known  Sanskrit 
conception  of  the  term  "Military,"  which  lent  to  that  term  the 
basic  meaning  of  "exercise  "  good  for  one  and  all,  for  purpose 
whatsoever.  The  emphasis  now  passes  to  education  by  the 
directly  spoken  word  carefully  chosen  to  fit  the  exaction,  and  to 
fix  in  the  minds  of  the  lads  just  what  military  exercise  should 
mean  to  them.  The  best  suggestion,  example,  and  support, 
should  always  reinforce  the  spoken  word. 

And,  since  some  affect  to  discover  undue  stress  attaching 
to  man-making  and  man-refining  military  exercise,  the  funda- 
mental nature  and  offices  of  which  they  do  not  trouble  to  com- 
prehend; exercise  they  would  maim  in  order  to  feature  sport- 
charged,  patch-quilt  measures  which  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  permanent  reformation  of  the  predal  parasite  by  selection, 
than  has  a  lienhawk  with  a  hand  saw,  it  is  pertinent  to  add  that 
coercion  of  any  kind  whatsoever  is  the  last  resource  of  a  master 
of  the  art  of  institutional  military  training. 

Yet  such  training,  as  well  as  all  of  formative  and  reforma- 
tive training,  should  distinctly  demarcate  as  between  that  which 
judiciously  meats  the  pleasurable  wants,  and  that  which  minis- 
ters to  the  pressing  needs  of  lads  tossed  in  the  social  whirlpool; 
it  should  do  that  and  still  enlist  their  good  will.  Indeed,  the 
cardinal  interests  of  the  instinctive  and  habitual  criminal  rests 
with  a  public  understanding  in  which  shall  abide  the  vital  truth 
that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  compromise  and 
temporize  with  a  mixture  of  predatory,  the  "sporty,"  and  the 
parasital  in  him  and  thus  very  naturally  win  his  vociferous  ap- 
probation; but  that  it  is  an  immensely  different  matter  to  motive 
and  equip  him  to  serve  himself  honestly  in  a  law-governed  com- 
munity which  must  inevitably  brush  aside  the  bound-to-be  thief 
and  the  bound-to-be  drone. 

Another  capital  fact  that  the  public  mind  will  perhaps  grasp 
out  of  a  constantly  thinning  purse,  when  present  plentiful  war 
money  reverts  to  natural  channels  is,  that  your  city-bred, 
by-choice  criminal  will  not  work  permanently  on  a  farm;  will 
not  even  though  you  offer  him  a  deel  to  the  land  and  fixtures,  to 
do  it.  He  will  not  because  of  several  reasons,  anyone  of  which 
would  govern.  If  he  pays  consecutively  in  clean  money  after 
his  discharge  from  state  control,  he  will  pay  in  money  won 
either  out  of  industry  or  out  of  commerce. 
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The  Military  Organization 
Colonel  Masten  in  his  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent discourses  interestingly  of  the  personnel  and 
spirit  of  the  regiment  and  its  relation  to  the  prime 
objective  of  ultimate  reformation  of  the  inmate. 
He  deprecates,  and  it  would  seem  with  some  reason, 
an  existing  tendency  to  cater  to  the  superficial  at  the 
expense  of  the  substantial,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoner.  He  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
easiest  way  to  "get  along' '  with  the  inmate  is  not 
necessarily  the  way  that  will  do  him  the  most  good 
in  his  future  efforts  toward  rehabilitation  and  that 
post-war  conditions  will  necessitate  intense  industry, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  slackly  trained  paroled 
prisoner,  or  released  prison  convict,  will  be  forced  to 
the  rear  and  too  often  again  to  criminal  practices.  I 
quote  freely  from  his  report,  as  follows: 

"The  military  schooling  of  the  individual  for,  as  well  as  in 
the  regiment,  remains  substantially  the  same  as  that  outlined 
by  the  writer  in  recent  annual  reports  of  the  reformatory. 

That  is  not  to  say  the  morale  of  the  regiment  is  the  same 
as  it  was  even  after  the  present  system  of  military  training 
and  education  had  been  in  vogue  here  several  years.  "  Large 
bodies  move  slowly."  Anywhere,  anytime,  be  the  end  in  view 
what  it  may,  a  regiment  of  raw  recruits  will  attest  that  trite 
truth. 

The  initial  and  easiest,  yet  by  no  means  least  important 
stage  of  institutional  regimental  development,  is  the  relatively 
reflex  stage;  the  stage  at  which  lads  are  schooled  to  execute 
rythmically  and  with  precision  the  manual  of  arms,  the  marching 
movements,  and  the  setting-up  drill,  but  that  necessarily 
within  stated  periods  which  preclude  a  breadth  of  meaning  the 
work  should  take  on  later. 

So  far,  the  endeavor  will  be  more  or  less  "reflex/*  as  all 
truly  educative  endeavor  must  be  in  its  initial  stage,  yet  it 
should  be  at  once  conducive  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
good  order,  good  system,  good  discipline,  stability,  and  a  quick- 
ening of  the  life  flow  throughout  the  institutional  arteries. 
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January  1,  1916  -  Address,  Dr.  Shaw;  Elmira  College 

Solos,  W  iss  Mason,  Violin 

January  ?2,  1916 -Mr.  Farnum Lectures  on  antiquities 

February  20,  1916— Concert.. The  Masonic  Male  Choir 

March  3,  1916- Concert 

Pupils  of  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

March  5,  1916    Prof.  Warren  of  Elmira Lecture 

March  24,  1916-  Concert 

University  of  Rochester  Musical  Clubs 

April  23,  1916    Concert    Elmira  talent  

Voices,  violin,  reader  and  piano 

May  14,  1916 -Concert Elmira  artists 

June  4,  1916— Lieutenant  Hobson Address 

June  25,  1916— Prof.  Warren  of  Elmira Lecture 

Generally   speaking,    this    insti- 

Qoa/.ioi  Tralninfl  ni*<m  tution  takes  the  stand  that  if  an 
Special   Training   Class  tt 

inmate  continually  fails  to  "make 

good"  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong— physically  or 
mentally  or  both.  Consequently,  the  training  class  was  ar- 
ranged for  by  setting  aside  a  few  rooms  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  these  "apparent  failures." 

During  the  past  year  thirty  of  our  inmates  have  been  thus 
segregated  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  time.  Some  were  returned 
to  the  general  population,  greatly  improved,  and  a  few  paroled, 
discharged  or  transferred,  leaving  a  count  of  fifteen,  on  July  1st 
Of  these,  four  did  not  respond  to  any  great  extent  and  were 
retained  the  whole  year.  Believing  that  a  strong  body  tends  to 
improve  the  mental  condition,  the  class  has  been  given  good, 
nourishing  food  and  plenty  of  it,  together  with  regular  physical 
exercise.  The  following  is  the  daily  program  -  Sundays  ex- 
cepted: 

Breakfast  7:00  A.  M. 

School  of  Letters  work— vocational  work 8  to  11  A.  M. 

Dinner 11:30  A.M. 

Recreation- baseball  etc ..12:30  to  3  P.  M. 

Special  games    Teacher  reads  war  news  or  a  good  book 

to  whole  class 3  to  5  P.  M. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  honest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  pupils  and  of  hard  and  conscientious  work 
by  the  members  of  the  normal  class." 
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all  above  and  including  Primary  four  receive  a  reference  book 
bi-weekly  if  their  monthly  school  averages  are  75  per  cent,  or 
more.  All  members  of  trades  classes  receive  one  trade  journal 
bi-weekly.    Magazines  are  given  out  monthly,  in  place  of  books. 

The  circulation  for  the  past  nine  months  was  as  follows: 
fiction  38,960;  reference,  20,640;  bound  magazines  7,820;  trade- 
journals,  4,062.  Five  per  cent,  less  fiction  was  read  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  present  number  of  volumes  in  library  is 
6,010. 

With  the  Thanksgiving  number 
The  Summary  0*  W16,    the  institutional   paper 

will  celebrate  its  thirty-third 
anniversary.  The  aim  of  its  founders,  to  furnish  the  inmates  a 
paper  with  all  objectional  news  eliminated,  has  been  rigidly 
adhered  to.  In  its  present  eight-page  form,  it  contains  sport- 
ing news,  local  notes,  editorials,  current  events  at  home  and 
abroad,  comedy,  letter  box,  and  one  or  more  good,  clean  stories. 

What  the  daily  paper  is  to  the  business  man,  The  Summary 
is  to  our  men- educating,  uplifting  and  interesting.  Its  pages 
are  read  and  re-read,  commented  upon,  discussed  and  digested. 
Hundreds  on  leaving  the  institution,  take  a  year's  copies  in 
bound  volume  with  them.  In  this  epoch  of  world  wide  history 
making,  The  Summary  has  endeavored  to  keep  the  inmate 
population  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

1  he  latest  news  items  available 
The  Bulletin   Board         have  been  posted  on  the  bulletin 

board  at  the  entrance  to  the 
dining  rooms  daily— Sundays  excepted.  Those  in  the  dining 
rooms  being  used  for  base  ball  scores,  turnouts,  examination 
notices  and  local  notes  of  interest. 

1  he  following  high  class  lectures 
Entertainments  and    entertainments    were  pro- 

vided during  the  year.  We  were 
fortunate  in  securing  a  few  speakers  of  national  reputation: 
October  2,  1915-Con cert. ...  The  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Elmira. 

November  13,  1916—  Prof.  Ray  Newton 

Legerdermainist  and  magician 

November  26,  1915-  Randolph  Warner 

.   Chalk  artist  and  caricaturist 

December  25,  1916-  Concert  by  Elmira  talent  

Voices,  violin,  reader  and  piano 
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also,  being  given  to  writing.  At  present  there  are  twenty- 
three  men  in  the  class,  practically  all  of  whom  are  foreigners. 
The  use  of  Robert's  chart  of  English  for  foreigners  was  con- 
tinued. While  this  work  supplements  that  of  the  regular 
school,  I  believe  that  it  has  wonderfully  increased  the  vocabu- 
laries of  all  its  members. 

As  an  aid  to  the  educational  work 
The  Library  of    tne    institution,    the    library 

ranks  first.  It,  therefore,  pre- 
sents problems  for  serious  thought  and  consideration.  What 
books  and  how  many  shall  the  men  be  allowed  to  read?  What 
percentage  of  books  read  should  be  fiction?  What  kind  of 
fiction  should  be  purchased?  How  to  create  a  disire  for  good 
books,  other  than  fiction?  What  books  are  best  for  our  particu- 
lar class  of  men?  Would  special  courses  in  reading  be  bene- 
ficial? These  and  many  other  similar  questions  have  been  given 
careful  consideration. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  not  only  attempted  to  direct 
the  reading  along  profitable  lines,  but  have  endeavored  to  turn 
from  fiction  to  fact,  especially,  with  the  younger  men.  A  large 
part  of  the  fiction  purchased  has  been  along  historical  lines. 
Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  step 
from  historical  fiction  to  history,  travel,  science,  etc. 

The  selection  of  proper  books  is  a  difficult  task;  made  more 
so  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  modern  writers  to  deal  with 
problems  of  sex  and  love  in  a  manner  not  suitable  for  inmates 
of  penal  institutions.  Bibliography  bulletin  fifty-seven,  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  Library,  containing  the  titles  of  five 
hundred  fiction  books  selected  especially  for  penal  institutions 
has  proven  helpful.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  and,  without  exception,  furnish  valuable  reading  matter. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  sixty-two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  them  are  already  on  our  shelves. 

At  present,  the  books  in  our  library  are  classified  according 
to  school  grades;  each  man  receiving  books  suitable  to  his 
particular  grade;  number  of  books  received  is  as  follows: 
academic  department,  one  fiction,  weekly,  and  one  reference 
book  bi-weekly;  normal  class,  two  books  and  two  magazines 
weekly;  intermediate  department,  one  fiction  book  weekly,  and 
one  reference  book,  bi-weekly;  primary  department  (except 
illiterates)  one  fiction  or  reference  book,  weekly.    In  addition, 
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promotions  made  accordingly.  Over  2,000  different  inmates 
have  attended  all  or  a  part  of  the  time,  1,062  being  the  average 
count.  1,623  were  promoted  once  or  twice  during  the  year; 
the  actual  number  of  promotions  being  2,563. 

The  classes  in  the  highest,  or  academic  division,  were 
taught  by  Dr.  Hamilton  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  as  hereto- 
fore; Dr.  Hamilton  teaching  American  history,  civics  and  econ- 
omics on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  lecturing  on  current 
topics  on  Sundays,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  European  history  and 
literature  Mondays  and  Fridays  and  ethics  on  Sundays. 

In  the  intermediate  division  Father  Temmerman,  the 
Catholic  Chaplain,  taught  European  geography,  language  and 
spelling  during  the  fall  term;  civics,  language  and  spelling 
during  the  winter  term,  and  physiology,  spelling  and  language 
during  the  spring  and  summer  terms.  Inmate  teachers  taught 
arithmetic  during  the  same  terms. 

The  lowest  of  primary  grades  were  instructed  during  the 
year  by  inmate  members  of  the  Normal  Class. 

The  following  relative  to  the  percentage  of  the  population 
in  the  different  departments  of  school  work  may  be  of  interest: 

Oct.  1,  1915  Jan.  1,  1916  July  1,  191* 

Academic 28%  26%  24% 

Intermediate 7%  11  %  13% 

Primary   64%  63%  63% 

The  continued  segregation  of  the 
Mental  Defectives  mental  defectives  and  backward 

men  hasproduced  most  satis- 
factory results.  Careful  study  has  been  made  of  all  men  whose 
school  work  has  proven  unsatisfactory.  Subsequent  investi- 
gations and  results  of  examinations  proved  that  a  few  thought  at 
first  to  be  mentally  weak  were  only  very  backward.  A  number 
of  these  "backward  ones"  since  being  thoroughly  aroused 
mentally  and  physically  have  not  failed  in  a  single  examination. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  the  segregated  men  have  failed  to 
show  improvement 

As  an  aid  to  the  regular  school 
Night  Class  work  in  the  special  language 

classes,  the  night  class  has  proven 
indispensable.  All  illiterates  have  attended  during  some  portion 
of  their  first  six  months  at  the  institution  They  were  drilled  in 
pronunciation,  enunciation  and  concert  reading;  special  attention. 
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New  Routine  Schedule 
The  management  has  long  thought  that  the 
present  schedule  of  daily  routine  work  at  the  reforma- 
tory has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  stands  in  need 
of  a  judicious  revision.  Additional  trades-school 
instruction  and  practice  is  desirable.  After  most 
careful  consideration  a  tentative  schedule  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  placed  on  trial  September  1, 1916. 
Under  the  contemplated  schedule,  trades-classes 
will  convene  after  dinner  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  afternoons  and  continue  in  session 
until  supper  time,  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  there  will 
also  be  shortened  sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  before  the  dress  parade.  This  will  give 
greatly  augmented  trades-class  sessions  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  inmates.  The  school  of 
letters  will  occur  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  after 
the  daily  cleaning-up  work  of  the  institution,  and 
will  continue  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  which 
military  exercises  will  continue  until  noon. 

The  School  of  Letters 
Mr.  Abram  Deyo,  the  school  director,  is  confident 
that  the  proposed  new  routine  schedule  will  grealty 
benefit  the  school  work.  He  considers  that  the  early 
morning  hours  are  best  adapted  to  mental  effort;  the 
daily  period  devoted  to  the  school  of  letters  work  will 
not  be  materially  changed  in  length  according  to  the 
proposed  new  schedule.  Concerning  the  school  proper, 
and  its  supplemental  agencies  under  his  general 
supervision,  Mr.  Deyo  writes  as  follows: 

As  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  from 
October  1,  to  July  1,  all  statistics  contained  herein  are  for  the 
nine  months  ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  school  of  letters  has  been  in  continuous  session  during 
the  past  nine  months.     Monthly  examinations   were  held  and 
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Annual  Census  of  the  Reformatory  Prisoners 

At  the  beginning  of  the   vear  the    inmates  at  the 

reformatory  numbered 1,279 

During  the  year  we  received 760 

We  have  had,  therefore,  in  our  care  during  the  year, 

prisoners  to  the  number  of 2,039 

Of  the  total  enumeration,  we  have  disposed  as  follows: 

By  parole. 780 

By  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences 12 

By  release  by  order  of  the  court 7 

By  death 3 

By  escape             0 

By  transfer  to  Auburn  state  prison 0 

By  transfer  to  Dannemora  state  hospital  for  criminal 

insane          10 

By  transfer  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 

Napanoch,N.  Y 239 

The  above  noted  changes  leave  with  ui  at  the  close  of 

the  year  an  inmate  population  of 988 

Disciplinary 
Major  Gunderman  has  this  to  say  of  the  disci- 
plinary conditions  during  the  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  report: 

The  behavior  of  the  inmates  and  the  discipline  maintained 

has  been  of  the  best I  believe  that  the  recreation 

period  and  the  baseball  and  other  games  enjoyed  at  the  new 
park  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  the  diffusion  of  a  proper  spirit  among  the 
prisoners/' 

"There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
confined  in  guardhouse  and  third  grade,  and  also  in  the  number 
of  major  and  minor-offense  reports  issued  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  time  last  year." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  reduced  to  the  third  grade  during  the  nine 
months'  period  covered  by  Major  Gunderman's  report 
is  about  nine  for  each  month,  almost  a  negligible 
number  as  compared  with  the  population.  I  think 
we  may  with  justice  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
disciplinary  showing  this  year. 
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being  that  they  are  cheaper  than  earthenware.  We  believe  it 
to  be  to  the  interests  of  the  inmates  and  the  discipline  that 
crockery  ware  should  be  substituted  for  the  tin  dishes.  If  the 
crockery  ware  is  purchased  the  necessity  for  the  dish-washer 
machine  is  apparent 

9.  During  about  six  months  of  the  year,  the  approach  of 
darkness  makes  it  impossible  to  work  in  the  above  mentioned 
shops  shortly  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  in- 
mates do  not  have  their  suppers  before  five  o'clock,  a  part  of 
the  day  is  lost  for  effective  work,  during  about  half  the  year. 

10.  The  machinery  in  the  shoe  shop  is  antiquated,  worn  out 
and  practically  out  of  commission.  As  all  the  inmates'  shoes 
are  manufactured  in  this  shop,  and  also  repaired  here,  it  is  im- 
portant and  desireable  that  we  have  up-to-date  machinery. 

11.  We  have  been  directed  by  the  state  architect  to  do  this 
because  it  is  impossible  under  present  condition  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  barn  at  a  point  conducive  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  stock  kept  therein  during  the  winter  months,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  moisture  collects  on  the  steel 
rafters  of  the  barn  and  the  safety  of  the  roof  and  in  fact  of  the 
entire  structure  depends  upon  the  strength  of  these  rafters. 
We  have  made  requests  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  comptroller 
to  permit  us  to  pay  for  the  repairs  outlined,  out  of  the  appro- 
priation we  already  have  on  hand  but  are  appehensive  that  this 
may  not  be  admissible,  under  their  rules  and  therefore  make 
the  request  for  this  authorization  from  the  legislature. 

12.  This  amount  is  for  work  done  by  contract,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  material  and  the  employment  of  labor  in  addition 
to  that  for  which  provision  is  requested  elsewhere.  It  includes 
repairs  to  buildings  and  equipment  generally,  carpentry,  roof 
repairing,  plumbing,  etc.,  the  cost  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  at  this  time,  but  it  i3  certain  that  such  an  amount  will 
be  needed  for  this  work  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
1917-1918.  The  $2,000  requested  for  repairs  is  $8,000  less  than 
the  amount  asked  of  the  legislature  last  year  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  things  which  we  would  expect  ordinarily  to 
accomplish  out  of  an  appropriation  of  this  character  we  are 
asking  for  in  separate  items  under  construction;  and  further 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  previous  to  last  year's  appropriation 
of  $10,0')0  we  had  no  appropriation  for  similiar  purpose  during 
the  preceding  two  years.  The  entire  amount  will  be  expended 
for  material  since  all  work  will  be  done  by  inmate  labor. 
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4.  This  item  is  to  replace  the  large  amount  of  trades 
school  equipment  of  all  classes,  including  tools  and  other  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  trades  school  buildings  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  Dec.  8,  1914.  This  was  requested  last  year  but  disallowed. 

Trades  school  building  No.  4,  for  which  the  legislature 
appropriated  $65,000  during  the  years  1915  and  1916  will  be 
completed  ready  for  the  installation  of  equipment  by  Sept.  1, 
1917.  The  $23,000  requested  is  for  equipment  for  buildings,  Nos. 
2,  3  &  4.  $11,500  will  be  required  to  purchase  equipment  for 
building  No.  4.  The  remaining  $11,500  will  not  be  needed  until 
trades  school  buildings  Nos.  2  &  3  are  constructed.  We  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  the  requests  for  new  buildings  and 
equipment  grouped,  but  on  account  of  an  error  in  transcription 
the  request  for  new  pavement  was  included  between  the  request 
for  trades  school  building  No.  2  and  the  equipment  of  tools  and 
other  apparatus.  Our  buildings  as  stated  above  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Dec.  8,  1914,  and  since  that  time  many  of  our  trades 
school  classes  have  been  hampered  in  their  work  on  account  of 
unsuitable  quarters,  and  others  have  been  discontinued  al- 
together. It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  for 
equipment  is  just  as  necessary  as  are  the  buildings  mentioned. 

Explanation  of  items  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  made  according  to  suggestion  of 
Messrs.  Hutchins  and  Demars  of  the  Senatorial  Committee. 

5.  Our  present  system  is  practically  worn  out  and  nearly 
worthless.  An  efficient  telephone  system  is  most  necessary  for 
the  proper  transaction  of  business  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
institution  and  its  inmates. 

6.  Our  request  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  the  comptroller, 
for  permission  to  purchase  with  money  now  on  hand,  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  this  change,  was  disapproved,  the  reason 
given  being  that  it  would  be  replacement,  and  not  repairs.  The 
radiators  now  in  use  are  unsanitary,  difficult  to  clean,  and  they 
occupy  space  in  the  corridors  needed  for  the  movement  of  the 
population. 

7.  We  have  completed  the  painting  of  the  exterior  walls 
of  the  buildings  in  the  east  yard  and  desire  this  appropriation 
to  paint  the  buildings  in  the  west  yard  in  like  manner. 

8.  We  have  been  criticised,  as  have  some  of  the  other 
state  institutions,  as  being  among  the  very  few  who  still  use  tin 
dishes  in  the  dining  rooms.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  dishes  are  to 
a  degree  unsightly  in  appearance;  the  one  thing  in  their  favor 
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5.  Installing   new    telephone  system  in  place  of 

one  worn  out  and  worthless 500  00 

6.  Replacing  old  circular  radiators  in  north  and 

south  halls  with  wall  coils 1,500  00 

7.  Painting  exterior  walls  of  buildings  in  west  yard       2,000  00 

8.  Replacing  tin  dishes  used  in  dining  rooms,  with 

crockery  ware,  and  also  for  machine  for  wash- 
ing dishes  2,500  00 

9.  Installing  electric  lights  in  printer  shop,  brick- 

layer shop,  machine  shop  and  carpenter  shop. .        2,000  00 

10.  Machinery  to  be  installed  in  shoe  shop 500  00 

11.  Installing   ventilating  system,  and    ceiling   in 

horse,  and  cow,  barn 1,200  00 

12.  Repairs 2,000  00 

Explanation  of  Foregoing  Requests 

Special  Appropriations 

1.  This  shop  is  to  accommodate  the  classes  of  moulder,  and 
general  foundry  work.  It  was  requested  last  year  but  dis- 
allowed. 

2.  This  shop  is  to  accommodate  the  classes  of  blacksmith, 
plumber,  steamfitter,  etc.,  and  was  requested  last  year  but  dis- 
allowed. 

3.  For  new  pavement  we  have  requested  $8,000.  We 
requested  the  legislature  of  1916  to  appropriate  $20,000  for 
paving  institutional  parade  ground,  invalid  yard,  armory  floor 
and  the  approaches  to  the  institution,  including  an  esplanade 
directly  in  front  of  the  institution.  Under  Chap.  646,  laws  of 
1916,  the  legislature  granted  $5,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  already  been  used  in  paving  the  approaches  to  the  insti- 
tution and  the  esplanade,  and  it  will  probably  require  a  major 
portion  of  the  unexpended  balance,  of  $1,515.03,  to  complete 
the  work  we  have  bugun.  The  supervisor  of  construction 
advises  us  to  the  effect  that  the  $8,000  requested  for  the  year 
1917-1918  will  just  be  sufficient  to  pave  the  institutional  parade 
ground.  The  present  paving  of  the  parade  ground  consists  of 
an  n  ferior  quality  of  sand,  gravel  and  tar  concrete  put  in  place 
many  years  ago  but  now  so  deteriorated  that  it  presents  an  un- 
sightly appearance  and  can  no  longer  be  properly  repaired.  It 
has  been  a  topic  for  adverse  comment  on  the  part  of  inspectors 
and  visitors  for  many  years.  The  invalid  yard  and  armory  floor 
are  in  like  condition,  but  the  $8,000  requested  is  sufficient  to 
purchase  material  for  the  work  which  we  can  accomplish  during 
1917-1918. 
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The  Farm 

In  addition  to  our  own  land,  we  have  rented  the 
usual  number  of  acres,  approximately  170,  from 
adjacent  owners,  for  agricultural  purposes.  An  un- 
usually wet  spring  and  long  period  of  drought  following 
has  interfered  seriously  with  farming  operations. 
However,  we  have  excellent  prospects  for  crops  of 
hay,  oats  and  rye,  with  partial  crops  of  the  following: 
corn,  22  acres;  beans,  12  acres;  2  acres  each  of 
sweet  corn,  peas,  onoins  and  turnips;  5  acres  of 
cabbages  and  an  acre  more  or  less,  of  the  following: 
beets,  tomatoes,  carrots  and  cucumbers.  We  have 
60  acres  of  hay-land,  25  acres  of  oats,  and  20  acres  of 
rye. 

We  have  a  herd  of  50  cows,  32  of  which  are 
being  milked  at  this  season.  A  number  of  these  cows 
average  sixty  pounds  of  milk  per  day  during  the 
most  favorable  portion  of  the  year. 

The  superintendent  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  board,  the  matter  of  appropriations  needed  for  the 
institutions,  and  recommended  that  request  be  made 
for  their  authorization  by  the  coming  legislature. 
After  careful  consideration,  the  board  authorized 
such  requests  and  directed  the  superintendent  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  submit  same  to  the  legislature 
of  1916-1917 

Regular  Maintenance  Appropriation $321,501  00  • 

Also  the  following  named  special  appropriations: 

1.  Reconstruction  of  Trades  School  Building  No. 

3,  destroyed  by  fire,  Dec.  8,  1914 39,500  00 

2.  Reconstruction  of  Trades  School  Building  No. 

2,  destroyed  by  fire,  Dec.  8,  19U     43,500  00 

3.  New  pavement  for  institutional  parade  ground, 

invalid-yard  and  armory 8,000  00 

4.  Equipment  of   tools  and   other  apparatus   for 

Trades  School  Buildings  Nos.  2,  3,  &  4,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  Dec.  8,  1914 23,000  00 
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New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  l,  1916. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board 

of  Managers  of  Reformatories: 
Gentlemen:— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with my  report  to  your  board  for  the  nine  months 
beginning  October  1,  1915,  and  ending  June  30,  1916. 
This  report,  for  a  part  only  of  a  fiscal  year,  is  necessi- 
tated by  legislative  enactment  changing  the  date  of 
our  fiscal  year  from  October  1st  to  July  1st.  Therefore, 
my  next  annual  report  to  your  board  will  be  for  the 
year  from  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917.  In  view  of 
the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  prepar- 
ation of  my  report  for  1915,  comparatively  little  has 
transpired  worthy  of  note  in  the  interim.  However, 
the  usual  statements  concerning  the  finances,  the 
inmates,  etc.,  are  appended,  for  the  nine  months 
period  mentioned.  As  heretofore,  Part  One  comprises 
the  Elmira,  and  Part  Two,  the  Napanoch  report. 

PART  ONE 
The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira 

The  institution  has  had   an   average  daily 

population  of 1146 

The  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 

was $.7327 

The  cost  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  institution  was $z58, 416.86 
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statements  of  what  will  be  required  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  for  the  maintenance  and  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  respective  institutions.  Commending  it 
to  your  favorable  consideration,  we  are 

Very  respectfully 
State  Board  of  Managers  of  Reformatories, 
Henry  Melville, 

President. 

Marvin  Olcott, 

Vice-President. 

William  H.  Lovell, 

General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  Elmira. 

William  F.  Rafferty, 

Treasurer  for  Napanock. 

Maurice  M.  Wall, 

Manager. 

Henry  J.  Gaisman, 

Manager. 

William  C.  Buck, 

Manager. 

January  1,  1917. 
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a  less  degree,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  in  a  reforma- 
tory. And  yet  some  think  that  an  institution  for 
youthful  defectives  and  delinquents  should  have  a 
style  of  government,  or  lack  of  it,  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  public  or  private  school  for  normal 
youth. 

Humane  treatment  all  prisoners  should  have,  but 
not  license  or  indulgence.  Unlimited  liberty  is 
anarchy. 

Our  ideas  have  recently  been  well  expressed  by 
Mrs.Ballington  Booth,  in  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Congress  of  1916,  as  follows: 

"A  wise,  just  discipline  can  be  to  these  men  the  greatest 
blessing  and  training:  for  the  future,  and  I  should  deplore  the 
passing  of  rules  and  regulations  within  the  walls.  If  we  stop  for 
a  moment  to  think  of  our  own  childhood,  we  shall  see  that  all 
impulse  of  wrong  and  violence  once  reigned  within  us.  But  we 
were  trained,  drilled,  warned,  punished  and  guided  into  the 
paths  of  self-restraint,  honesty,  sobriety  and  honor.  Many  of 
these  we  deal  with  in  the  prisons  have  never  had  discipline  or 
restraint.  This  is  their  first  and  only  chance.  They  can  now 
receive  what  we  had  in  childhood,  and  often,  as  it  was  to  us,  it 
will  be  irksome;  but  in  the  end  it  will  lend  to  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. The  public  often  looks  with  a  superficial  glance  at  a 
subject,  and  catches  only  the  high  lights  of  a  picture.  To  them 
prison  reform  means  baseball  and  moving  pictures,  liberty  to 
come  and  go,  on  honor,  or  perhaps  votes  and  self-government. 
To  those  who  look  closer,  it  means  the  just,  impartial  study  of 
the  individual,  the  development  of  what  is  best  in  every  prisoner, 
the  building  up  of  new  ideals,  the  teaching  of  idle  brains  to 
think,  and  of  idle  hands  to  work ;  the  grading  and  training,  and 
doctoring  and  inspiring  of  body,  soul  and  mind;  and  it  is  a  task 
so  immense  that  we  can  never  feel  we  know  it  all,  but  must  ever 
humbly  study  and  strive  for  better,  more  perfect  results  and 
fulfilments.' ' 

Appropriations. 
In  the  superintendent's  report,  hereto  annexed, 
will  be  found  the  usual  financial  reports  and  approved 
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Evidencing  a  spirit  of  the  regiment  up  to  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  build,  and  from  which  it  is  so  easy  to  lapse,  it  is 
noted  that  the  lads  are  allowed  to  talk  freely,  under  com- 
parative freedom  of  action,  daily  during  periods  of  rest  at  both 
regimental  and  battalion  drills,  and  that  a  single  abuse  of  the 
privilege  has  yet  to  be  attempted.  That  may  seem  a  trifling 
consummation;  nevertheless  it  is  due  in  part  to  mass  psychology 
directed  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  work  in  hand, 
and  in  part  to  a  combination  of  all  tbe  influences  hereinbefore 
mentioned;  and  that,  very  much  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

At  the  end  of  that  order,  happen  a  lad  does  not  try  to 
measure  up  to  the  regimental  standard,  the  writer  would  feel 
his  usefulness  to  be  on  the  wane,  did  he  not  locate  and  labor 
with  him;  for,  aside  from  duty  to  the  lad,  the  tendency  of  the 
unsettled  is  to  slip,  with  the  slipping,  and  of  the  slipping  to  slip, 
everywhere  in  the  big  machine. 

"The  big  machine!"  A  palpable  "slip,"  indeed,  is  that 
phrase  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  is  for  merry-go-round  meth- 
ods of  reform;  when  dilettantism  affects  horror  of  anything 
which  suggests  deterrence  of  the  criminal,  notwithstanding 
that,  undeterred,  at  least  twenty-five  out  of  every  one  hundred 
members  of  a  free  society  would  head  for  the  rocks;  affects, 
too,  the  institution  given  over  largely  to  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  imprisoned  felons;  which,  by  and  large  is  to  say,  to 
machinations  calculated  to  discredit  men  and  measures,  the  one 
of  which,  clumsy  subterfuge  cannot  deceive,  and  the  other,  de- 
feat; and  necessarily,  therefore,  to  much  of  cheap  vaudeville  of 
method  with  change  artists  featured. 

Flings  of  the  kind  would  be  fatal  in  a  college  where  like 
and  normal  units  strive  as  a  unit  to  a  common  end.  In  a  convict 
or  any  other  prison,  or  in  a  reformatory  for  the  matter  of  that, 
where  unlike  and  appreciably  abnormal  units  head  for  different 
and  differing  ends,  such  throws  constitute  an  offense  against  the 
last  atom  of  social  sense  for  which  the  state  holds  irresponsible. 

The.  inevitable  result  of  it  all  will  be  constant  foment  as  to 
just  which  class  of  prisoners  shall  "put  over1'  non-social  ac- 
tivities in  clearing  houses  for  criminals. 

With  the  reformatory  population,  the  regimental  count 
has  dwindled  until,  in  June  last,  it  was  necessary  to  change 
from  a  two-line,  four-battalion  formation,  to  a  three-battalion, 
one-line  formation.  From  a  strictly  military  and  technical 
standpoint,  that  is  desirable.        It  is  also  desirable  that  a  re- 
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form  institution  shall  be  somewhat  underpopulated  rather  than 
overpopulated,  even  though  the  former  condition  calls  for  radi- 
cal readjustments;  but  time  will  indubitably  stamp  so. much  of 
it  indefensible  as  motives  judges  to  "pass  up"  reformatories 
rated  the  world  over  by  those  in  the  know,  as  highest  in  reform 
•efficiency,  in  order  to  commit  first-offense  felons  to  convict 
prisons,  and  to  penitentiaries  forsooth,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  establishment  of  a  synthetic  reform  regime  is  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  in  both  of  which  the  lowest  types  of  sexual 
criminal  rounders  are  always  in  evidence  with  their  subterfuge 
for  "easy  picking,"  and  their  applause,  at  once  suspect,  for 
those  who  grant  it.  For  let  it  be  brutally  understood  that 
agent  and  inmate  alike  will  pay  in  the  end,  both  subjectively 
and  objectively,  for  every  attempt  at  reversal  of  laws  govern- 
ing formation  and  reformation  of  character. 

And  the  reckoning  is  not  f  \r  distant.  Closely  following  the 
•conclusion  of  the  world  war  now  on,  when  closely-drawn  in- 
dustry shall  have  forced  prices  to  their  normal  level,  and  with 
them  the  prison-pampered,  industry-cheated,  ex-prisoner,  to  the 
wall,  as  closely-drawn  industry  has  always  done  and  always 
must,  a  host  of  outclassed  unfortunates  will  tread  prisonward 
again. 

And  then,  getting  its  padded  bill  for  the  care  and  mainten- 
ance of  that  host,  society,  society-like,  will  meanly  shift  the 
primary  blame  from  its  own,  to  the  shoulders  of  the  few,  by 
whom  society  is  at  present  gulled  by  not  so  much  as  a  specious 
veneer  either  of  criminological  experience,  knowledge,  or  fore- 
sight. 

The  commendable  work  of  the  lads  of  the  regiment  during 
the  past  year  belies  other  than  the  view  that  they  consider  that 
work  increasingly  worth  while." 

Moral  and  Religious 
Rev.  W.  H.  Chapman,  the  Protestant  chaplain, 
in  his  report,  notes  with  gratification  the  development 
of  better  literary  taste  among  our  boys,  as  a  result  of 
listening  to  and  discussing  the  best  productions 
of  the  greatest  writers,  as  elucidated  in  the  school 
classes,  and  the  awakening  of  spiritual  interest  mani- 
fested at  the  services  of  worship.     He  believes  that 
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our  inmates  generally  are  quite  susceptible  to  re- 
ligious influences,  and  considers  that  the  past  year  has 
been  the  equal,  from  a  religious  viewpoint,  of  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  I  quote  from  his  report  as 
follows: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  co-operate  in  the  many  sided 
work  of  the  reformative  processes  long  in  operation  in  this 
institution,  by  laboring  to  secure  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  unfolding  of  the  inmates.  While  this  three-fold  work 
is  carried  out  under  three  distinct  groupings  of  the  men,  the 
three  ends  sought,  intellectual,  ethical,  and  spiritual  quicken- 
ing are  never  altogether  separated,  for  it  seems  that  the  best 
development  of  the  individual  shall  come  by  taking  pretty  con- 
tinuous account  of  all  three. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  study  of  European  history  which 
has  been  continued  through  the  year  with  a  group  of  the  most 
advanced  men  has  not  only  given  a  large  number  of  important 
and  interesting  facts,  but  the  problems  of  social,  political  and 
diplomatic  life  and  their  ethical  complications  have  quickened 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  men  through  the  power  of  con- 
crete illustration.  Added  interest  has  come  to  the  work  as  the 
class  has  followed  week  by  week  the  progress  of  the  great  war. 

So,  too,  with  the  work  in  American  and  English  literature, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  a  still  larger  group  of  men. 
While  there  has  been  an  evident  mental  awakening— even  more 
noteworthy  has  been  the  development  of  a  better  literary  taste. 
This  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  far  from  uplifting  character  of  the  familiar  trend  of  think- 
ing of  men  of  our  type.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  our  men 
grasp  and  appreciate  tne  finer  thinking  and  expression  of  the 
best*  work  of  American  and  English  writers.  From  this" 
develops  a  taste  that  will  hereafter  seek  out  better  reading 
matter.  It  has  been  interesting  to  receive  from  our  graduates, 
frequent  letters  asking  where  some  book  from  which  I  had  read 
to  the  class,  could  be  procured.  It  is  certain  that  the  fine 
moral  situations  and  spiritual  uplifts  of  the  great  writers  have 
their  reflexes  on  the  minds  of  our  men. 

In  the  work  in  history  and  literature  the  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching  is  for  the  largest  part  by  indirection.  In  the  class 
in  ethics  and  in  the  distinctively  religious  services,  while  much 
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value  is  placed  upon  the  pedagogic  power  of  indirect  teaching, 
moral  and  religious  truths  are  taught  positively  and  illustrated 
concretely.  A  general  course  in  theoretical  ethics  is  followed 
by  a  longer  course  in  practical  ethics  in  which  questions  of 
living,  personal  and  social  interest  are  considered.  Full  dis- 
cussion by  members  of  the  class  is  encouraged  and  great 
interest  is  often  aroused.  In  it  all  is  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
abnormal  egoism  of  the  criminal  into  a  consciousness  of  another 
self  and  other  selves. 

While  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  to  present  all  this  work  in 
an  attractive  and  interesting  way  to  the  classes,  further  attention 
is  enforced  by  written  examinations  held  at  regular  intervals. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  through  the  year  have  been 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Definite  religious  instruction  has  been  given  each  Sunday 
in  connection  with  the  services  of  worship,  and  the  interest  and 
spirit  of  the  men  have  been  gratifying.  In  spite  of  the  widely 
held  opinion  to  the  contrary,  I  have  found  that  our  men  have 
pretty  generally  what  might  be  called  religious  sensitiveness. 
They  have  had  little  religious  instruction  of  a  wholesome  sort, 
and  they  are  strongly  superstitious.  It  is  true  that  their  re- 
ligion has  njt  greatly  influenced  for  good,  their  conduct,  but 
this  has  many  correspondences  among  those  who  are  never 
suspected  of  criminal  acts.  But  he  is  susceptible  to  religious 
influences,  and  through  the  awakening  of  his  religious  feeling 
and  thinking,  improved  conduct  may  be  assured.* 

By  personal  interviews  with  men  who  were  delinquent  or 
discouraged,  and  by  stated  visits  to  the  sick  and  the  con- 
valescing in  the  hospital,  I  have  •  endeavored  to  extend  my 
ministry  and  have  found  great  satisfaction  in  it. 

Looking  back  over  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  service 
•that  measures  my  official  connection  with  the  reformatory*  the 
year  just  closed  seems  to  me  to  have  fully  equalled  any  which 
have  gone  before. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Temmerman,  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain,  has  a  loyal  word  for  the  reformatory  in 
his  report,  quoting  De  Juiros  and  other  penological 
authorities  in  this  regard.  While  maintaining  that 
the  percentage  of  reformation  at  the  reformatories 
is  as  great  if  not  greater  than  elsewhere,  he  ascribes 
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a  reason  why  it  is  not  even  greater,  to  the  fact  that 
judges  do  not  always  commit  first  offenders  here,  as 
the  law  directs,  and  makes  a  plea  for  fairness  to  the 
reformatories,  holding  that  judges  should  exercise 
care  in  committing  first  offenders  to  the  proper  insti- 
tutions, as  do  physicians  in  prescribing  for  their 
patients.  Work  along  religious  lines  has  been  vigor- 
ously conducted  and  with  excellent- results,  while  the 
health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good,  only  three 
deaths  having  occurred.  I  quote  from  his  report  as 
follows: 

Someone  has  said,  "Man's  conscious  influence  when  he  is 
on  dress-parade,  is  woefully  small;  but  his  unconscious  influence*, 
the  silent,  subtile  radiation  of  his  personality,  the  effects  of 
his  words  and  acts,  the  trifles  he  never  considers -is  tre- 
mendous." 

We  wonder  if,  in  institutional  life,  and  institutions,  there 
may  not  be  made  the  same  distinction,  between  conscious  and 
unconscious  influence.  If  the  comparison  were  applied,  would 
not  the  Elmira  reformatory  stand  forth  as  an  example  of  the 
institution  which  exerts  an  unconscious  influence  and  would  not 
some  other  penal  institutions  of  the  state  fall  into  the  same 
classification  as  does  the  individual  on  dress-parade,  whose 
vital  influence  i3  much  less. 

Much  clarion-like  publicity,  we  may  even  say,  much 
notoriety  has  been  given  to  other  institutions  and  their  methods, 
who3e  efficiency  and  advisability  are  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  have  not  as  yet  been  proved,  while  old  Elmira  keeps 
apac3,  as  she  follows  her  unostentatious  plan,  permitting  the 
results,  not  of  a  day.  nor  of  a  year,  but  of  forty  years  to  voice 
her  success.  Nor  is  that  success  a  matter  of  hearsay.  It  is 
substantiated  by  records  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
institution  to  possess. 

The  percentage  of  men  reformed  by  this  institution  is  as 
great  if  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  5  tate.  If 
some  would  expect  a  still  greater  percentage  and  it  is  not  forth- 
coming, they  will  not  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the 
institution;  but  will  kindly  remember  that  somewhere,  someone 
has  forgotten  that  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  reforma- 
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tory  was  established,  was  to  care  for  and  improve  first 
offenders. 

The  institution,  attributing  to  it  only  due  credit,  is  one  that 
happily  combines  the  religious,  the  physical  and  the  educational 
necessities  of  the  erstwhile  unfortunate  inmates,  under  a 
management  that  is  most  harmonious.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  it  embodies  a  staff  of  officers  and  guards, 
intelligent  and  efficient  as  they  are,  should  make  it  command  the 
attention  and  support  of  all  who  look  for  the  improvement  of 
society,  by  eliminating  the  criminal,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  delinquent  himself. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  an  appreciation  of  the 
Elmira  reformatory  written  in  1898  by  the  greatest  Spanish 
criminologist  of  our  day,  C.  Bernaldo  De  Juiros,  "The  Elmira 
reformatory  can  be  called  the  arch  type  of  them  all"  namely, 
of  all  American  penal  institutions.  "It  can  be  said  to  be  the 
living  expression  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  regard  to 
crime  and  punishment,  for  many  years;  the  most  advanced  in- 
stitution in  the  world,  the  first  that  has  shown  in  a  practical 
way  what  men  must  do  in  order  to  act  rationally  and  humanly, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  shown  the  just  and  utilitarian  treat- 
ment of  delinquents." 

He  then  goes  on  to  criticise  the  corporal  punishment  and 
the  dungeon,  which  no  longer  exist  in  the  institution.  He  also 
would  take  exception  to  some  of  its- classifications:  "But,  after 
all,"  he  continues,  "it  is  the  only  institution  where  it  has  been 
possible  for  a  delinquent  by  instinct— absolutely  ignorant,  with- 
out employment  or  means  to  honestly  earn  a  livelihood,  and  with 
weak  and  vicious  organism,  to  be  so  benefited  as  to  come  out 
strong  in  health,  with  an  education  suitable  to  his  condition,  and 
with  a  trade  or  manual  skill  which  he  can  put  to  use  in  an 
honorable  environment." 

He  remarks,  "The  American  institutions  are  sometimes 
sumptuous  and  a  little  extravagant"  In  a  footnote  referring 
to  this  remark  we  read,  "After  the  establishment  of  the  Elmira 
reformatory,  which  is  really  the  greatest  penal  institution  of 
our  times,  this  extravagance  has  become  more  apparent  in 
similar  institutions,  which,  taking  it  as  a  model,  have  sought  to 
excel  it.    But  the  ridiculous  is  as  far  distant  from  the  sublime 

as  the  Tarpean  rock  is  from  the  Capitol At  the  soiree 

given  by  the  inmates'  club,  at  which  Aschrott,"  a  German 
criminologist,  "was  present,  full  of  astonishment,  the  inmates 
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were  all  in  evening  clothes  with  a  fashionable  flower  in  the 
buttonhole. ' '  We  do  not  know  what  institution  Aschrott  visited; 
let  him  who  runs  guess. 

Our  purpose  is  not  so  much  however,  to  extol  the  Elmira 
reformatory  as  a  perfect  institution.  It  is  rather  to  ask  that 
she  be  treated  justly;  and  to  seek  a  reason  for  the  fact  that  our 
population  is  much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  twenty-five  years, 
while  the  prisons,  with  their  novel  plans,  and  sometimes,  so  it 
seems  tome,  extravagances,  are  over-filled.  The  answer  cannot 
be  found  in  the  statement  that  better  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions exist,  or  that  there  is  less  crime  in  Greater  New  York; 
for,  why  then  is  there  not  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
population  of  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  where  there  may 
be  found  many  short-termers? 

In  fact,  does  it  not  seem  a  sad  condition,  that,  after  the 
state  has  expended  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  establishing  the 
reformatory  at  Elmira,  for  the  care  of  first  offenders,  so  many 
of  these  are  in  the  first  instance,  committed  to  penitentiaries 
and  other  institutions  which  are  not  equipped  to  render  to  them 
the  benefits  that  they  could  derive,  were  they  sent  to  the  re- 
formatory. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  only  then  does  the  judge  perform 
a  true  work  of  distributive  justice,  when,  as  the  physician 
treating  his  patient,  he  prescribes  for  him  a  known  remedy  in 
preference  to  an  experimental  one.  While  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  certain  classes  of  delinquents  can  be  treated  better 
in  other  institutions,  we  do  believe  that  the  Elmira  reformatory, 
founded  as  it  was,  for  first-offenders,  can  best  care  for  them,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  a  new  classification  of  prisons,  reforma- 
tories, and  other  correctional  institutions  warrants  a  deviation 
from  the  present  rule. 

Might  we  not  recommend  without  presumption,  that  as  this 
is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  institution,  our  slogan  be  "Doit 
for  Elmira, "and  that  the  merits  of  the  reformatory  be  brought 
again  and  again  to  the  attention  of  our  able  judicial  courts, 
trusting  that,  instead  of  hindering  the  possibilities  of  the  same, 
they  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  keeping  it,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  one  of  the  leading  institutions,  not  of  New 
York  state  alone,  but  of  the  world. 

What  has  been  written  above,  has  been  prompted  by  what 
the  Catholic  chaplain  has  carefully  observed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  in  the  institution. 
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The  Catholic  chaplain  is  pleased  to  report  that  bis  work 
daring  the  year  has  progressed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  constantly  sought  at  every  meeting  with 
the  inmate  or  inmates  to  impress  upon  them  the  knowledge  of 
their  obligation  to  their  God,  to  society  and  to  themselves,  and 
to  inculate  the  lesson,  that,  whatever  privations  they  are  called 
upon  to  endure,  if  rightly  viewed  and  borne,  can  be  made  by 
them  stepping-stones  to  the  acquisition  of  self-control  and  to 
the  development  of  true  Christian  character,  without  which, 
reform  is  but  a  myth 

The  Holy  Name  society,  which  numbers  about  200  Catholic 
boys,  has  undoubtedly  worked  much  good  to  the  inmates  at  large, 
as  well  as  to  its  members. 

Twenty-five  have  been  instructed  and  have  received  their 
First  Holy  Communion.  His  Lordship,  The  Right  Reverend 
Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  visited  the  institution 
on  June  the  23rd,  and  conferred  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
upon  forty-one  inmates. 

We  are  again  able  to  rajoice  and  to  be  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  the  health  of  the  men  has  been  remarkably  good.  Only 
three  deaths  have  to  be  reported. 

In  the  school  of  letters  the  chaplain  has  conscientiously 
performed  the  duty  of  instructing  inmates  in  grammar,  civil 
government,  New  York  state  history  and  physiology;  for  he 
realizes  that  enlightenment  is  essential  to  success  in  life.  He 
congratulates  the  other  officers  of  the  institution  on  the  intelligent 
way  in  which  they  deal  with  those  in  their  charge,  serving  not 
only  as  guards,  but  even  as  ideals  and  exemplars,  that  their 
subjects  may  profitably  imitate. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Marcus,  the  Hebrew  chaplain,  re- 
ports a  successful  year  in  his  department.  He  has 
tried  to  impress  his  inmates  with  the  fact  that  living 
is  for  merit  and  discipline,  not  merely  for  pleasure- 
that  life  means  activity,  ambition,  honor  and  integrity; 
that  a  firm  hand  is  necessary  in  establishing  the  line 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  otherwise 
injustice  will  be  done.  He  commends  the  habit  of  the 
management  in  granting  numerous  personal  inter- 
views with  the  prisoners,  stating  that  the  grumbler 
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has  become  the  exception,  thereby  greatly  lessening 
the  work  of  the  chaplains  in  this  respect.  He  writes 
entertainingly  of  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
inmate  mind  as  they  have  been  exhibited  to  him  upon 
interview.  The  Rabbi  closes  with  a  strong  plea  for 
additional  assistance  in  caring  for  the  inmates  after 
parole,  particularly  in  New  York  city.  I  quote  from 
his  report: 

I  have  continued  my  regular  routine  work  as  in  former 
years.  I  have  conducted  Hebrew  and  English  services  on  every 
Sunday  and  on  every  Jewish  Holy  Day,  with  the  aid  of  an  inmate 
choir.  Although  not  compulsory,  the  attendance  and  attention 
have  been  very  good.  Officers  have  been  telling  me  that  the 
boys  have  been  discussing  my  sermons  with  favorable  comments. 
The  English  sermon  incorporated  in  every  service  is  calculated 
to  meet  the  daily  needs  and  to  stimulate  honorable  ambition.  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  emphasize  that  the  strict  observance 
of  duty  generally  brings  happiness  and  that  no  happiness  comes 
to  him  who  does  not  strive  to  perform  his  duty.  The  word  life 
implies  activity,  ambition,  honor  and  integrity.  This  world  is 
not  a  summer  resort,  not  a  picnic  with  plenty  of  amusement 
and  fun,  but  rather  a  place  which  calls  for  merit  and  discipline. 
Even  kings  and  exalted  rulers  must  pay  their  penalty  for 
neglect  of  duty.  The  false  prophets  have  always  pointed  to  the 
bright  side;  to  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  masses.  But  when  troubles  came,  all  false- 
hoods were  exposed.  The  people  who  cherished  and  indulged  in 
the  misleading  doctrines  found  themselves  bitterly  deceived  and 
disappointed.  The  true  prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  taught 
that  life  is  at  bs3t  only  a  struggle  and  constantly  imposes  new 
duties  on  him  who  is  anxious  to  succeed;  that  it  is  an  honor  to 
struggle  and  a  shame  to  idle  away  the  youthful  years.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  faithful  teachers  have  led  nations  and 
individuals  to  the  greatest  victorie3  and  achievements. 

I  have  always  endeavored  to  interview  individually  the  new 
arrivals, cases  of  sickness,  failures  in  conduct,  and  the  bereaved. 
Kino  wing  that  they  are  welcome  to  see  me  at  any  time,  they 
take  advantage  of  the  privilege  and  confide  in  me  to  a  most 
remarkable  degree.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  for  them  anything 
or  everything  I  can,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  foot  bills  of  expense, 
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whenever  their  real  welfare  is  involved,  provided  their  request 
has  an  honorable  basis.  A  too  liberal  indulgence  of  the  whims 
of  the  inmate  tends  to  encourage  him  to  try  to  "beat  the 
game"  rather  than  help  him  to  correct  his  habits.  If  the 
doctor  says  that  my  child  must  not  have  any  candy,  I  must 
obey  his  orders,  even  though  it  cries  ever  so'  much.  Not  very 
long  ago  a  visiting  father  said  to  his  son:  "Mama's  indulgence 
spoiled  you,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  corrective  influence  of  this 
institution  will  cure  you.    Obey  the  rules  and  orders!" 

Two  kinds  of  interests  are  constantly  puzzling  the  chaplain. 
The  state  and  the  future  of  the  inmate  demand  one  thing, 
while  his  immediate  wants  very  often  call  for  quite  another 
policy.  To  know,  what  to  do  in  such  cases  is  quite  a  perplexing 
problem,  as  you  cannot  always  rely  upon  what  the  inmate  tells  you. 

During  the  month  of  January  I  came  across  a  worthy  case. 
I  advised  the  boy  to  see  either  you  or  Doctor  Christian  and  to 
tell  the  exact  truth.  On  learning  that  my  case  fell  through,  I 
asked  the  boy,  "Did  you  tell  the  truth?"  With  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  he  answered:  "You  know  that  I  cannot  tell 
the  truth  to  save  my  life." 

On  account  of  some  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
homes  of  a  few  inmates,  I  was  officially  requested  to  take  up 
their  correspondence.  When  I  called  up  ene  of  these  boys  to  find 
out  what  he  wanted  me  to  write  home,  he  answered:  "Ask  Pa 
for  a  few  dollars."  I  inquired:  "What  will  you  do  with  it?" 
"Well,  you  may  keep  it  for  me."  "But  I  do  not  like  to  k«?ep 
somebody  else's  money."  In  the  meantime  the  boy  became 
very  much  interested  in  me  and  asked  for  prayerbooks,  for 
phylacteries,  etc.,  etc  One  day  I  finally  said  to  him:  "Max, 
supposing  I  told  you  that  I  received  money  from  your  father, 
what  would  you  want  me  to  do  with  it?"  With  apparent  de- 
light he  answered  that  he  would  like  to  get  some  candy  and  a 
jack-knife,  and  that  I  could  have  the  rest  of  the  money.  I 
interviewed  him  several  times  trying  to  find  out  for  what 
purpose  he  wanted  the  knife.  I  learned  that  he  actually  wished 
to  get  even  with  another  boy.  Of  course  such  boys  are  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  but  they  are  here  among  a  mixed 
population  and  we  must  look  out  for  them  all  the  while.  The 
line  must  be  sharply  drawn  between  the  deserving  and  the 
underserving.  To  place  all  unsettled,  vicious  minds  on  their 
honor  would  be  a  crime  to  some  of  the  worthy  boys,  who  would 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
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The  numberless  interviews  granted  to  inmates  by  you  and 
by  Dr.  Christian  have  had  a  tendency  to  create  harmony  and 
understanding  between  officers  and  inmates.  The  latter 
especially  have  ceased  to  look  upon  the  former  as  an  enemy. 
The  grumbling  and  critical  inmate  has  become  scarce  among  our 
population.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  inmates  are  willing 
and  ready  to  support  authority.  The  disappearance  of  discon- 
tent and  strife  has  greatly  reacted  upon  my  work  and  very 
materially  lessened  it.  The  average  prisoner  does  not  appeal 
to  me  any  more  to  "straighten  out  my  affairs,"  to  "see  and 
talk  to  Mr.  McDonnell  or  Dr.  Christian  about  myself/'  or  to 
"use  your  influence  with  so-and-so."  This  phase  of  the  work 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  with  it  a  great  many  of  my 
troubles.  The  inmate  has  learned  that  for  his  own  welfare  it  is 
wise  to  be  orderly  and  obedient  and  he  is.  As  a  proof  of  the 
good  will  of  the  inmates  toward  the  officers  of  the  institution,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  two  first  class  reports  were 
issued  to  my  men  during  June  and  only  one  during  July  of  this 
year.  If  one  considers  that  July  was  the  hottest  month  and 
that  high  temperature  affects  the  weak-minded  and  the  vicious 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  he  cannot  help  giving  credit  for 
the  untiring  efforts  made  in  our  institution  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  boys. 

My  extensive  correspondence  with  ex-inmates  urges  me  to 
ask  you  that  something  be  done  to  provide  advisers  for  those  of 
our  young  men  who  return  to  New  York.  In  most  cases  I  find 
that  the  boys  have  nobody  to  go  to  for  advice,  to  say  nothing  of 
assistance  in  getting  a  job.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  policeman, 
but  for  a  man  who  can  talk  to  boys  and  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  them  as  fathers  do.  After  the  untiring  efforts  that  are  made 
here  in  behalf  of  the  boys,  it  is  most  pitiful  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  great  temptations  of  such  a  large  city  as  New  York  and 
allow  them  to  struggle  for  themselves  without  the  care  and 
guidance  of  anybody.  It  is  an  injustice  to  them  and  to  society 
at  large. 

TRADES-SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

TRADES  CLASSES          *— &  ^™£  &*#£ 

Barbering 92  32                 2 

Bookbinding ...         35  20                 7 

Brass-smithing 24  8                 0 

Bricklaying 123  63                 0 
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Cabinet- making   &    Machine 

Wood-working 

Carpentry 

Clothing-cutting 

Horse-shoeing 

Iron-forging 

Machinists' 

Moulding 

Music  

Photography 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

Steam-fitting 

Stenography  &  Typewritting 

Tailoring 

Tinsmithing 

Upholstery 

Total 

Names  repeated 


Total  number,  different  pupils 
Mechanical  Drawing 


43 
114 
16 
66 
62 
114 
100 
38 
11 
32 
76 
65 
62 
56 
*3 
75 
43 
43 

"l32T 

74 

1249 
822 


16 
61 

9 
24 
20 
38 
48 
21 

4 
15 
32 
82 
27 
15 
13 
11 
22 
23 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
3 
6 
1 
0 
0 

25~ 
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MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 
Doctor  Harding,  submits  the  following,  for  this 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year: 

Number  of  patients   remaining   in  the   hospital 

September  30,  1915 : 32 

Number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year 286 

Total  number  treated  during  the  year 318 

Out  of  the  number  treated  during  the  year,  there 

were  returned  to  work 218 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital "10 

Transferred  to  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory...  9 

Paroled    (regular) 27 

Paroled  (invalid) 4 

Died .  3 

Remaining  in  hospital  June  30,  1916 . 47 

Total 818 

Number  of  cases  admitted  to  observation  ward. .  • . .  1488 

Number  of  cases  positive  to  the  von  Pirquet  test. .  860 
Number  of  cases  of  professional  interviews  given. .     38,967 

Number  of  operations 38 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS 

Tuberculosis 2 

Pneumoni  a 1 

Suicide  by  strangulation .   1 
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FINANCIAL     STATEMENT 

of 
The  New  York  State  Reformatory 

for  the 

Fiscal  Period  Ending  June  30,  1916 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NET  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

Or*  account  of  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  from  October 
first  to  July  first  by  the  legislature,  the  following 
statement  refers  to  the  nine  months  period  extend- 
ing from  October  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916. 

The  total  cash  expenditure  for  maintaining  the 
institution  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  June  30,  1916  , 
is  $258,416.86.  The  gain  in  inventories  during  the 
period  is  $2,733.73.    There  are  no  accounts  payable. 

The  credits  to  the  several  accounts  for  articles 
manufactured  for  other  institutions,  including  coffee 
roasting,  sales  of  old  and  worn  out  materials,  farm 
sales  and  maintenance  of  United  States  prisoners 
amount  to  $25,721.38,  The  increase  in  inventories, 
$2,733.73,  added  to  the  above  mentioned  credits, 
$25,721.38,  makes  a  net  credit  of  $28,455.11.  The 
gross  cost  of  maintenance,  $258,416.86,  less  $28,455.11, 
makes  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  period, 
$229,961.75,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Officers  and  Employees. . .  89,259  20 
Allowance   in  lieu  of 
Maintenance ft,  085  67    94,344  87 

Instructors    and    Parole 

Agents 23,246  59 

Allowance    in   lieu    of 

Maintenance 504  00    23,750  59     118,095  46 

Provisions 37,471  93 

General  Supplies 3,250  94 

Clothing 17,315  70 

Furniture  and  Furnishings..  2,916  37 

Transportation  of  Inmates .  15,662  79 
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Fuel  and  Light 16,396  81 

Ordinary    Repairs    and 

Shops 9,807  67 

Medical  Supplies 1,577  94 

Miscellaneous 10,182  68 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds  234  64 

Farm  and  Garden,  Credit. . .         90  38 
Total  Net   Cost    (Excluding 

Industries) 232,82    ^5 

232,911  93  232^911  93 

Total     Net    Cost     Brought 
Forward 232,821  66 

Net  Earnings  of  Industries : 

Clothing,  Mf g. , 1, 764  19 

Coffee  Roasting.     1,056  78 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg., 13  32 

Stationery,  Mfg., 610  89 

Soap,  Mfg.,  (Loss) 476  38 

Total   Net    Cost    (Including 

Industries) 229,961  76 

233,296  93  233,296  93 

ANALYZED  PER  CAPITA  PER  DIEM  NET 

MAINTENANCE  COST 

(Average  number  of  inmates,  1,146.412) 

Officers  and  Employees  including  Allowance 

in  lieu  of  Maintenance  .80061 

Instructors    and    Parole  Agents    including 

Allowance  in  lieu  of  Maintenance .07567 

Provisions .11939 

General  Supplies .01036 

Clothing .06617 

Furniture  and  Furnishings .00929 

Transportation  of  Inmates .04987 

Fuel  and  Light .06224 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops .03135 

Medical  Supplies  .005021 

Miscellaneous .03244 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds .00074 

Farm  and  Garden,  Credit 0002 

Total  Net  Cost  (Including  Industries)  .7418 

.7420      .74204 


Net  Cost  Brought  Forward .7418 

Less  Earnings  of  Industries .0091 


Net  Per  Capita  Per  Diem  Cost  of  Main- 
tenance including  Industries .7327 


j 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  GROSS  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 
Fiscal  Period  Ending  June  30,  1916 

In  the  preceding  statement,  showing  net  cost  of 
maintenance,  allowance  is  made  for  increase  in  inven- 
tories, the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  for  other 
institutions,  sales  of  farm  products,  old  and  wornout 
material,  and  money  received  for  maintenance  of 
United  States  prisoners.  These  several  items  reduce 
the  net  cost.  The  several  amounts  received  for  sales 
as  mentioned  above  have  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  state  treasurer  as  required  by  law,  and  cannot 
be  used  by  the  institution  unless  especially  appropria- 
ted by  the  legislature.  Payments  on  account  of  such 
sales  have  not  all  been  received  at  this  date.  Since 
there  are  no  accounts  payable,  the  amount  that  has 
been  required  to  maintain  the  institution,  including 
industries  is  the  amount  which  has  been  actually  ex- 
pended in  cash,  $258,416.86.  This  gross  cost  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement : 

Officers  and  Employees...  89,259  20 
Allowance   in    lieu  of 
Maintenance 5,085  67      94,344  87 

Instructors  and    Parole 

Agents 23,246  59 

Allowance  in  lieu  of 

Maintenance 504  00     23,750  59   118,095  46 

Provisions   33,224  46 

General  Supplies 3, 140  97 

Farm  and  Garden 4,219  47 

Clothing 17,711  64 

Furniture  and  Furnishings  1,626  70 

Transportations  of  Inmates  15,715  24 

Fuel  and  Light. 18,713  30 

Ordinary  Repairs  and 

Shops 11,976  67 

Medical  Supplies  1,902  39 

Miscellaneous 12,089  02 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds  393  77 
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Gross  Cost  of  Maintenance 
(Excluding  Industries) . . . . 

Clothing,  Mfg.,... 

Coffee  Roasting , 

Stationery,  Mfg., . 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg.,.. 


Soap,  Mfg.,  Credit. 


8,960  05 

8,100  67 

2,470  72 

tf05  tig 

238.809  09 

19,845  52 
237  75 

19,607  77 

25£416  86 

ANALYZED    PER    CAPITA    PER    DIEM    GROSS 
COST    OF    MAINTENANCE 
(Average  number  of  inmates,  lt  145.412) 
Officers  and   Employees   and  Allowance  in 

lieu  of  Maintenance , . , . 30061 

Instructors  and    Parole  Agents  and  Allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  Maintenance 07567        .37628 


Provisions ,10581 

General  Supplies . , , , . .01006 

Farm  and  Garden , ,  .01312 

Clothing , .06643 

Furniture  and  Furnishings           ♦  .00518 

Transportation  of  Inmates .05007 

Fuel  and  Light . .06962 

Ordinary  Repairs  and  Shops, ,03816 

Medical  Supplies .,, ,00606 

Miscellaneous .03851 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds .C0125 

Gross     Cost    of  Maintenance,     (Excluding 

Industries) .76055 

nothing,  Mfg.,  1 

Coffee  Roasting  I 

Stationery,  Mfg.,          \     Industries .06247 

Miscellaneous,  Mfg.,     |  

Soap,  Mfg.,  J 

Gross    Cost    of    Maintenance     (Including 

Industries     .82302 

STATEMENT  OF  PRISONERS'  DEPOSITS 

Cash  on  hand,  September  80,  1915 747  90 

Received  during  fiscal  period 1,025  98 

Expended  during  fiscal  period 940  19 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1916 833  69 

1,773  88        1,773  88 
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STATEMENT  OP  OFFICERS'  DETENTION  ACCOUNT 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1915 528  78 

Receivejd  during  fiscal  period 7  80 

Expended  during  fiscal  period 92  22 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1916 444  36 

536  58  536  58 


CASH,  DEBT  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT 
Cash  on  hand 

September  30,  1915 23,413  97 

June  30,  1916 10,996  24 

Decrement  12,417  73 

Accounts  Receivable 

September  30,  1915 

Maintenance        321  68 
Industries  2,952  76     3,274  44 

June  30,  1916 

Maintenance      2,186  74 
Industries  3,797  86     6,984  60 


Increment 2,710  16 

Accounts  Payable 

September  30,  1916 00 

June  30,  1916 00 

Cost  of  Property  as  shown 
by  Inventories: 

September  30,  1915 

Maintenance  168,284  68 
Industries         8,077  96  176,362  63 

June  30,  1916 

Maintenance  170,818  61 
Industries  8,277  76  179,096  36 


Increment 2,733  73 

Receipts  Forwarded  to  State 
Treasurer 
Industries  21,422  67 

Miscellaneous  1,588  55 

Salary  Refund  Chapter  529, 

Laws  of  19U  1,386  10 

Received  from    Appropri- 
ations 

Chapter  529,  Laws  ofl9U  19,785  32 

Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915  227,600  00 

Net   Cost   of  Maintenance 
as  per  Statement 229,961  75 

259,803  06    259,803  05 
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Miscellaneous    Sales,  Oct    1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 


1915 

Restau-I 
ions    | 

Cloth- 
in* 

Farm 

Fuel* 
Light 

Ord. 

Rep. 

Shops 

Maint. 
U.S. 
Pris. 

308  70 

343  64 
262  21 

Total 

October  ..  . 
ptot  ember  . 
December 
1916 

January 

February ... 
March-      . 

April  

May 

June 

1  26  |    13  28  1 
1  15       15  71  1 
62  00  ,     19  41  |  310  16 

19  €0       19  59  ! 

1  26  1     14  83 

1     13  82 

2  39       12  b6  | 
1  25  t     11  49 

19  80  '     14  l»7  ,  483  93 

2  60 
1  76 

1  76 
600 
1  60 
7  10 

226 

3  67 
1438  38 

32  92 
400 

17  03 
61  63 
690  27 

44  61 
n  08 
358  86 
32  25 
12  74 
2226  24 

i-8  79  I  135  66 

794  09 

31  75 

1441  96  1    36  92 

914  45 

3453  61 

Table  Showing  by  Months,  Sales  of  Each  Industry 
Fiscal  Period,  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 


1915 

October 

November 

December 

1916 

January 

February  

March 

April    

May 

June 


Clothing 
Mfg. 


475  00 

1358  43 

10  60 

1855  50 
1534  65 
2242  76 
560  40 
1522  75 
1532  00 


11091  98 


Coffee 
Roasting 


1096  67 
717  61 
1447  52 

930  06 
928  55 
466  73 

1567  98 
3T6  08 

1081  87 


8603  07 


Station- 
ery Mfe 


369  79 
164  69 
208  10 

863  26 
283  60 
147  99 
267  46 
248  16 
221  47 


2254  32 


Soap 
Mfg 


77  63 
86  41 


73  81 


287  75 


Misc. 
Mfe. 


169  20 


180  00 
19  20 


818  40 


Total 


2018  99 
2409  83 
1752  63 

8138  82 
2746  70 
2867  47 
2506  84 
2146  99 
2928  86 


22606  62 


STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
JUNE  30,  1916 
Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1915 
Repairing  Armory  Roof 

"A" 6 

Re-appropriated  from  Chap- 
ter 790,  Laws  of  1918 
Expended,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1915  231  90 
Expended,    fiscal    period 
ending  June  30,  1916. . .  230  92 
Balance  Available 145  98 


608  80 


608  80 
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Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915 
For  Beginning  Construc- 
tion of   Shop    Number 
Four,  for  Woodworking 

Machinery,  etc., 30,000  00 

Expended,    fiscal    period 
ending  June  30,  1916. . .  244  00 

Balance  Available 29,756  00 


30,000  00    30,000  00 


Chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916 
Repairs  to  Buildings  and 

Equipment    10,000  00 

Expended,    fiscal    period 
ending  June  30,  1916. . .  00 

Balance  Available 10,000  0o 


10,000  00    10,000  00 


Chapter  646.  Laws  of  1916 

For  Completion  of  Trades 

School  Building  Number 

Four 35,000  00 

For  New  Pavement 5,000  00 

Expended,    during    fiscal 
period  ending  June  30, 

1916 00 

Balance  Available 40,000  00 


40,000  00     40,000  00 

Chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916 

Acquisition  of  Real  Estate  25,000  00 

Expended,    fiscal    period 
ending  June  30,  1916. . .  00 

Balance  Available 26,000  00 


25,000  00    25,000  00 
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STATISTICS   OF    INMATES 
1876-1916 

GENERAL 

Total  number  received  since  opening 

of  the  institution 27,418 

Total  number  discharged 26,430 

Prisoners'  count,  June  30,  1916....  988 

DETAIL 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 852 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms 26,566 

27,418 
RELATING  TO   INDEFINITES 

Indefinites  received.. 26,566 

DETAIL 

Paroled 19,037 

Absolutely  released  without  parole.  41 

Sentence  expired 1,454 

Pardons 58 

Escaped 34 

Died 304 

Transferred  to  prisons,  state  hos- 
pitals, etc. 4,756    25,684 

~~  882 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  —  93 

United  States  definites  received ...  6 

Returned   voluntarily  for  hospital 

treatment 1 

Returned    from   Dannemora   state 

hospital 6         106 

Prisoners'  count,  June  30,  1916 988 

Note:—     U.   S.   prisoners  are  eligible  for  parole,  subject  to 
approval  of  U.  S.  attorney-generaL 
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INDEFINITES  RETURNED  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  PAROLE 

Total  number  returned 1,874 

Returned  from  parole  once 1,786 

Returned  from  parole  twice 79 

Returned  from  parole  three  times. .  7 

Returned  from  parole  four  times  . .  2 

Total 1,874 

Discharged    by   expiration,   trans- 
ferred, pardoned,  etc 1,349 

Re-paroled 467 

Remaining  at  the  reformatory 58 

Total 1,874  ~  / 

RATIO    OF    PROGRESS- IN  THE  GRADES  OF  THE      V 
988  INMATES  ON  JUNE  30,  1916 

There  reached  the  first  grade: 

Men  Per  Cent 

After  only  six  months 362  .3663 

After  seven  months 147  .1487 

After  eight  months 61  .0617 

After  nine  months 30  .0304 

After  from  ten  to  twelve  months.         34  .0344 

After  twelve  months 25  .0253 

In  progress  now 329  .3330 

Note:—  During  the  period  there  were  seventeen  reductions 
from  the  first  to  the  second  grade,  and  seventy-six  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  making  the  total  reductions  in 
grades,  ninety-three. 

RECAPITULATION 

In  first  grade 659 

Reduced 17          676 

In  progress — 329 

Reduced 76          405 

Total 1,081 

Total  reductions 93 

Prisoners  count,  June  30,  1916...  988 
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Indefinites  received  for  the  first  time  during  the 
period: 

Father,  deceased 149 

Mother,  deceased 84 

Both  parents,  deceased  70 

Parents  living 685 

Total 988 

Note:  -     The  above  total  includes  two  men  returned  under 
new  numbers. 

GRADE  COUNTS,  JUNE  30,    1916 

First  grade 456 

Second   grade 522 

Third  grade 10 

Total 988 

AGE  AND  LENGTH    OF  DETENTION 
- —    Average  age  on  admission  of  inmates  received  for 

first  time  during  period 21.09  years. 

(The  above  includes  two  men  returned  under  new  number) 
— ■•  Average  period  of  detention  for  all  inmates  paroled  for 

the  first  time  during  the  period  —  1  year,  2  months,  9  days 

Paroled  in  minimum  time  under  our  rules 198  or  27% 

Minimum  period  of  detention 1  year,  17  days 

Maximum  period  of  detention 2  years,  11  months,  20  days 

Greatest  number  of  inmates  in  custody  at  any  one  time 

during  the  period  ending,  June  30,  1916 1311 

Least  number  of  inmates  in  custody  at  any  one  time 

during  the  period  ending,  June  30,  1916 968 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  COMPENDIUM 


These  Tables  are  Compiled  from  Information  Relative 

to  26,566  Prisoners  Indefinitely  Sentenced 

Insanity  or  Epilepsy  in  Ancestry. 2,540  .0956. 

RELATING  TO  PARENTS  OF  PRISONERS  y/ 

Temperance  and  Intemperance 

Intemperate 6,378  .2401 

Temperate  12,537  .4720 

Doubtful 7,651  .2880 

EDUCATION  / 

Without 3,607  .1385.  ^ 

Simple  read  and  write      ...  8,800  .3313 

Attended  Common  School  12,800  .4819 

Attended  High  School  or  more 1, 359  .0512 

RELATING  TO  PRISONERS  EDUCATION 

Without 3,447  .1298  f 

Simple  read  and  write .".' 8,913  .3355 

Simply  read 12  .0005 

Simply  write 3  .0001 

Attended  Common  School  13,099  .4931 

Attended  High  School  or  more  1,092  .0411 

INDUSTRIES 

Common  laborers 14,864  .5596 

Servants  and  Clerks 5,726  .2156 

Mechanical 5,046  .1896 

Idlers 930  .0351 

RELIGION 

Protestant 9,523  .3584 

Roman  Catholic 13,309  .5010 

Hebrew 3.455  .1301 

None 279  .0108 

TEMPERANCE  AND  INTEMPERANCE 

Intemperate 6,662  .2508 

Temperate  12,612  .4672 

Doubtful 7,292  .2813 
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CHARACTER  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

Good 2,556  .0972 

Doubtful  2,951  .1111 

Bad  21,059  .7928 

NATURE  OP  OFFENSES 

Against  property 21,807  .8172 

Against  person  4,284  .1613 

Against  peace 475  x    .0175 

AGE  ON  ADMISSION 

Between  16  and  20 14,102  .53097 

Between  20  and  25 '. 9,451  .35577 

Between  25  and  30 3,008  .11323 

Over  30 6  .00019 

CONDITION  OF  PRISONERS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION 

Good  health 19,806         .7448 

Impaired .%277         .1987 

Debilated  or  diseased 1,483         .0558 

RELATING  TO  INDEFINITES 

Indefinites  paroled 780 

Regular    first   paroles   of   employment   already 

secured ....  698 

Regular  first  paroles  to  seek  employment 50 

Paroled  in  custody 20 

Invalid  paroles 6 

Special  Dannemora  state  hospital  paroles 6 

Special  parole 1 

Total 780 

NOTE:— The  20  men  paroled  in  custody  were  disposed  of  as 

follows: 

Discharged  and  still  reporting 11 

rw;««„^f  }  Awaiting  action  grand  jury 1)    Q 

Delinquent  j  wherea£outs  unknown.   . . . , if2 

Discharged  and  absolutely  released 4 

Discharged  and  returned  for  violation  of  parole 1 

Released  to  complete  term  in  New  Jersey  State  Reform- 
atory  1 

Deported  by  United  States  Immigration  Department 1 

Total 20 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  780  INDEFINITES  PAROLED       ^ 

Delinquent 101 

Serving  faithfully 584 

Absolutely  released 95 

Total 780 

Of  the  above  amount  serving  faithfully  on  parole;  one 
returned  voluntarily  for  hospital  treatment.  Will  be  reparoled 
when  condition  warrants. 

PARTICULARS  REGARDING  DELINQUENTS 

Warrants  issued 101 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 27 

Reinstated  on  parole 14 

Accounts  closed 9 

In  custody , . —  19 

Unknown ..  32          101 

NOTE:— The  above  amount  of  men  in  custody  are  as  follows: 

Committed  to  reformatories 1 

Committed  to  penitentiaries 5 

Committed  to  state  prisons 4 

Awaiting  trail 9  19 

NOTE:— Of  the  27  men  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  14  were 
transferred  to  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 
Napanoch,  New  York,  and  i3  remained  in  this  institution. 

STATISTICS  OF  INDEFINITES 
The  following  is  a  table  covering  a  period  of 
three  years,  showing  the  relative  condition  of  health, 
character  of  crimes  committed,  and  percentage  of 
tubercular  and  venereal  diseases  as  disclosed  by 
comparison  of  a  total  of  3,657  rural  and  city  Commit- 
ments. 

CITIES    <£5t  RURAL  <gf 

Commitments 2,883    .7884    774    .2116 

Tubercular 274    .0950     93    .1202 

Venereal  diseases 440    .1526    122    .1576 

Without  diseases 2,169    .7529    559    .7222 

Total 2^883  774 
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Good  health 2,773  .9618  746  .9638 

Poor  health 110  .0382  28  .0362 

Total 2,883  774 

Against  property 2,239  .7766  586  .7571 

Against  person 509  .1766  157  .2028 

Against  peace 135  .0468  31      0401 

Total 2,883  774 

DETAILS  RELATING  TO  CITY  COMMITMENTS 

•  »..          P«           ,/v,.           P«r  ,o,r            P«* 

»W     Cent      1914  Cent  »«  Cent 

Tubercular 94  .0982   96  .0993  75  .0876 

Venereal  disease 200  .2090   94  .0972  165  .7602 

Without  disease 663  .6928  777  .8035  729  .1522 

Total. ...  .  957       967  959 

Good  health 939  .9812  925  .9566  909  .9479 

Poor  health 18  .0188   42  .0434  50  .0521 

Total.  957      967  959 

Against  property 818  .8547  710  .7342  711  .7415 

Against  person 97  .1014  200  .2069  212  .2210 

Against  peace 42  .0439   57  .0589  36  .0375 

Total 957      967  959 

DETAILS  RELATING  TO  RURAL  COMMITMENTS 

Tubercular 24  .1035   33  .1200  36  .1348 

Venereal  diseases 33  .1422   46  .1673  43  .1610 

Without  diseases 175  .7543  196  .7127  188  .7042 

Total 232       275  267 

Good  health 224  .9655  266  .9673  256  .9588 

Bad  health 8  .0345   9  .0329  11  .0412 

Total.   ..232       275  267 

Against  property 189  .8146  208  .7563  189  .7079 

Against  person 36  .1552   57  .2073  64  .2397 

Against  peace 7  .0302   10  .0364  14  .0524 

Total 232      275  267 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE 

Of  First  and  Second  Class  Reports 

Covering  a  Period  of  Three  Years 

1913-1914 


First  Class  Reports 

Issued  Cancld  Charged 

October 152  36  116 

November 152  41  111 

December 182  50  132 

January 146  25  121 

February 126  31  95 

March 125  26  99 

April  122  25  97 

May 162  21  141 

June 105  24  81 

July 137  37  100 

August 108  23  85 

September Ill  18  93 

Totals 1,628  357  1,271 


1914-1915 

First  Class  Reports 

Issued  Cancld  Charged 

October 114  14  100 

November 116  21  95 

December  124  21  103 

January    113  25  88 

February 123  35  88 

March ...      77  14  63 

April 101  18  83 

May  78  5  73 

June 59  12  47 

July 92  13  79 

August 78  13  65 

September 103  11  92 

Totals..... ....1,178  202  976 


Second  Class  Reports 

Issued 

Cancld 

Charged 

2.676 

21 

2,655 

2t354 

39 

2,315 

2,421 

30 

2,391 

2,320 

16 

2.305 

2,272 

17 

2,255 

2,572 

18 

2,554 

2,393 

36 

2,357 

2.510 

28 

2,482 

2,470 

13 

2,457 

2,643 

46 

2,597 

2,195 

21 

2,174 

2,414 

22 

2,392 

29,240  306  28,934 


Second  Class  Reports 

Issued   < 

Cancld 

Charged 

2,498 

32 

2,466 

2,673 

34 

2,639 

2,637 

12 

2,625 

2,499 

22 

2,477 

2,478 

11 

2,467 

2,707 

20 

2,687 

2,647 

11 

2,636 

1,899 

15 

1,884 

1,956 

49 

1,907 

2,189 

34 

2,155 

2,012 

29 

1,983 

1,734 

18 

1,716 

27,929  287  27,642 
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1915-1916 

First  Class  Reports  Second  Class  Reports 

Issued   Caodd  Chirred  Issued   Candd   Charged 

October 85         8          78  1,603      15  1,588 

November 94       15          79  1,938      21  1,917 

December 126       24        102  2,357      26  2,331 

January 104       25          79  2,083      24  2,059 

February 74       14          60  2,047      26  2,021 

March 96       16          80  2,233      36  2,197 

April 61         8          53  1,970      26  1,944 

May 62       27          35  1,873      36  1,837 

June  59        8          51  1,531      23  1,508 

July 58        6          53  1,518      20  1,498 

August 65         6-         49  1,966      14  1,952 

September 78       16          62  1,167      14  1,153 

Totals 953     172        781  22,286     281  22,006 


1913-1916 

First  Class  Reports 

Issued  Cancld  Charted 

October 352       58  294 

November  362       77  285 

December 432       96  337 

January 363       75  288 

February ...    323       80  243 

March 293       56  242 

April 284       51  233 

May 302      63  249 

June 223       44  179 

July 287      55  232 

August 241       42  199 

September 292       45  247 

Totals 3,759  731  3,028 


Second  Class  Reports 

Issued 

Cancld 

Charred 

6,777 

68 

6,709 

6,965 

94 

6,871 

7,415 

68 

7,347 

6,902 

61 

6,841 

6,797 

54 

6,743 

7,512 

74 

7,438 

7,010 

73 

6,937 

6,282 

79 

6,203 

5,957 

85 

6,872 

6,350 

100 

6,250 

6,173 

64 

6,109 

5,316 

64 

6,261 

79,455     874     78,581 
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The  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 

Incorporated  in  my  report  of  the  Napanoch  insti- 
tution will  be  found  the  usual  financial  statements 
and  statistics  regarding  the  inmates. 

The  institution  has  an  average  daily  population  of. .    382  36 
The  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining  each  prisoner 

was 868 

The  appropriations,  maintenance  and  special,  for 
the  Napanoch  institution,  to  be  requested  of  the 
coming  legislature  are  as  follows: 

Appropriations  Requested  for  Napanoch 

Regular  Maintenance  Appropriation $124,561  69 

Also  thefoltowing named  special  appropriations: 

1.  Barn 10,000  00 

2.  Plumbing  in  cell  block 7,600  00 

3.  Icehouse 2,600  00 

4.  Propagating  house 1,600  00 

5.  Cell  furniture 3,000  00 

6.  School  A  library  equipment  &  books .♦.  1,000  00 

7.  Repairs 2,000  00 

8.  Piggery 2,600  00 

Explanation  of  foregoing  items 

1.  On  account  of  removing  present  grade  on  which  is 
located  the  present  barn  (a  small  frame  structure,)  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  new  horse  barn  for  the  accomodation  of 
o  f  the  institutional  teams.  Since  writing  the  above  the  upper 
part  of  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  item  passed  by  the 
legislature  but  failed  to  meet  with  the  Governor's  approval. 

2.  This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  tie  work  of 
installing  sanitary  plumbing  fixtures,  including  water  closet  and 
lavatory,  in  each  individual  cell,  including  the  necessary  pipe 
connections.  The  legislature  of  1914  appropriated  $6,000  to  be- 
gin this  work  and  also  appropriated  the  same  amount  last  year 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  south 
cell  block  but,  owing  to  the  continued  advance  in  prices  of  this 
material  we  will  be  unable  to  finish  the  work  in  the  south  cell 
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block  and  therefore  request  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  which 
will  complete  the  balance  of  the  plumbing  of  the  south  cell 
block  and  also  begin  the  work  of  plumbing  the  north  cell  block. 

3.  This  item  is  to  provide  a  suitable  concrete  building  for 
the  storage  of  ice  used  at  the  institution.  The  present  building 
used  for  this  purpose  is  a  small  wooden  frame  building  which 
has  been  used  for  many  years  and  has  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  store  in  it  the  ice  for  the 
coming  year. 

4.  Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  farm  land  to  be 
planted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  more  sets  of  young 
plants  of  various  kinds  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  a  suitable 
propagating  house  should  be  provided  for  institutional  purposes. 
No  propagating  house  of  anv  kind  is  here  at  the  present  time. 

5.  This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cells  with  a 
suitable  sanitary  steel  chair  thereby  doing  away  with  the  var- 
ious designs  and  manufacture  of  unsightly  wooden  chairs,  tables, 
etc.,  which  each  individual  has  provided  for  his  cell. 

6.  For  library  racks  and  other  furniture  including  books. 

7.  This  item  is  for  general  repairs  to  the  various  buildings 
throughout  the  institution,  such  as  repairs  to.  roofs,  repainting 
where  necessary  and  the  replacement  of  wornout  equipment. 

8.  This  item  is  to  provide  a  new  building  for  housing  of 
the  pigs  which  are  now  in  temporary  and  undesirable  outbuild- 
ings outside  the  institutional  yard. 

The    Present   State   of     The   work  of  installing  the 
Construction  Work        ne^  system  of  sewers  and 

surface  drains  throughout 
the  institutional  yard  has  been  practically  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  two  lines  of  pipe  extending 
parallel  to  the  south  wall,  which  cannot  at  present  be 
completed  by  reason  of  the  grading  being  still  un- 
finished at  that  point.  The  remainder  of  this  work, 
including  the  laying  of  approximately  two  miles  of 
terra-cotta  sewer  pipe  and  the  construction  of  various 
man-holes  and  catch-basins  throughout  the  yard,  has 
been  completed,  affording  ample  drainage  for  all  roof 
and  surface  water. 
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New  Guard  Room  Floor      This  work  deludes  the    in- 
construction  stallation  of  new  concrete 

floor  and  administration 
rooms,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  present  guard  room. 
These  rooms  include  the  library,  the  barber-shop,  and 
the  offices  of  the  assistant  superintendent  and  the 
captain  of  the  guard.  The  construction  of  these 
rooms  consists  for  the  most  part  of  glass  partitions, 
admitting  much  more  light  to  the  guard  room  floor 
than  the  original  wooden  partitions  which  were 
removed.  For  the  new  library  there  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  inmates,  four  new,  steel  library  stacks 
for  the  reception  of  books  and  two  suitable  hardwood 
cases  for  magazines,  etc. 

Plumbing  in  Cell  Blocks     The  installing  of   plumbing 

in  the  south  cell  block  pro- 
gresses steadily.  There  are  at  present  56  cells  in 
which  the  plumbing  has  been  completed  and  is  in 
satisfactory  operation  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  early 
autumn  the  west  side  of  the  block  will  be  entirely 
equipped  in  so  far  as  the  present  appropriation  will 
permit.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  material  it  is 
considered  that  the  block  cannot  be  completed  for  the 
amount  appropriated.  The  plumbing  work  is  all  done 
by  inmates  and  affords  excellent  schooling  along 
these  lines. 

The  New  Hospital         This  work  was  commenced 

by  breaking  ground  for  the 
foundations  on  June  29th,  and  the  work  of  placing 
the  concrete  commenced  soon  after  and  is  progressing 
very  satisfactorily.  The  main  building  will  be 
approximately  154  ft.  by  32  ft,  rising  three  stories  in 
height  and  connected  at  the  re&r,  at  right  angles, 
with  another  building  approximately  77  ft.  by  32  ft, 
rising  two  stories  high. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  will  be 
located  the  reception  room,  main  office  and  hall.  To 
the  right  and  left  will  be  located  a  ward,  30  ft.  by  30 
ft,  with  single  rooms  for  isolation  purposes;  also  on 
this  floor,  to  the  extreme  left  will  be  located  the 
physician's  office,  laboratory,  dispensary,  etc. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  rear  building  and  con- 
nected to  the  main  building  by  a  passageway,  will  be 
located  the  dining  room,  30  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  the 
kitchen,  16  ft.  30  ft,  with  serving-room  and  pantry 
connecting  same  with  the  dining  room.  In  the 
kitchen,  provision  is  made  for  a  large,  commodious 
refrigerator-room,  room  for  stores,  etc 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  center  is  located  a  ward,  29  ft  by  30 
ft.,  with  five  single  rooms  for  isolation  purposes. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  rear  building  of  the 
hospital  will  be  located  the  surgical  ward,  25  ft  by  30 
ft,  a  commodious  operating-room,  a  sterilizing-room, 
a  physician's  preparation-room,  a  locker-room,  an  X- 
ray  room,  and  a  room  for  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building  will  be 
located  three  large  rooms  for  the  convalescent,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  2,700  square  feet  In  these  rooms  it 
is  purposed  to  treat  tuberculous  patients.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  rooms  for  the  convalescent  are  composed 
principally  of  spacious  casement  windows  which  will 
admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  the 
patients  within.  Ample  toilets,  shower-baths,  linen 
closets  and  utility-closet  are  provided. 

In  the  main  building,  extending  from  the  base- 
ment floor  upward,  there  is  provision  made  for 
installing  an  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
patients  while  in  bed,  from  one  floor  to  another.    In 
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the  basement  of  the  main  building  is  located  the 
morgue.  The  construction  of  the  outside  walls  of  the 
hospital  is  of  concrete  to  the  height  of  the  water-table, 
with  brick  upper-walls,  furred  with  terra-cotta,  and 
plastered  on  the  inside.  The  stone  trim  will  be  of 
manufactured  concrete  stone  with  tooled  face.  The 
floors  and  roof  will  be  reinforced  concrete  supported 
by  steel  frame. 

The  dividing-partitions  between  the  rooms,  from 
a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  floor,  will  be  composed 
of  steel  sash,  glazed  with  clear  glass  which  gives  a 
clear  view  to  all  parts  of  the  various  rooms.  The 
floors  of  halls  are  finished  with  one-inch  hexagonal 
tiles  and  all  other  floors  are  finished  with  battle-ship 
linoleum.  All  standing  finish  is  in  plain  Cyprus,  with 
doors  of  plain,  hospital  type. 

As  the  hospital  work  is  to  be  done  entirely  by  the 
inmates  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instruct- 
ors, it  will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the  men 
to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  and  general  insight 
into  the  various  building  trades. 

The  work  of  grading  and  constructing  roads 
throughout  the  institutional  yard  continues  steadily, 
as  during  last  year,  and  is  another  branch  of  the 
work  which  affords  good  outdoor  exercise  for  the 
inmates  engaged. 

Inmate  Labor  at  The  immense    amount   of 

Napanoch  useful,    permanent,   con- 

struction work  accomplished 
by  the  Napanoch  inmates  in  the  course  of  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years  is  certainly  most  worthy  of  note  in 
my  report  to  your  board.  This  work  includes  a  con- 
crete yard  wall  inclosing  more  than  twenty  acres  in 
which  are    located  the   reformatory   buildings  and 
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grounds,  a  complete  sewer  system  including  filtration 
plant  and  surface  drains,  the  necessary  grading 
incident  to  attaining  a  comparatively  level  surface  for 
the  various  lawn  and  recreation  grounds,  and  parade 
ground,  this  latter  requiring  the  removal  of  number- 
less load3  of  earth  from  the  high  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  enclosure  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
northern  portion;  the  construction  of  conduits  to 
contain  steam  pipes  and  electric  wires,  the  construction 
of  a  laundry,  bathroom  and  school  room  building,  a 
mess  hall  and  kitchen,  various  alterations  in  the  main 
building  which  includes  the  erection  of  flights  of 
circular  iron  stairways  ascending  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  auditorium,  and  the  extensive  remodelling 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  main  building  into 
various  administration  offices  and  officers'  quarters, 
and  the  present  construction,  now  considerably  ad- 
vanced, of  a  commodious  and  modernly  equipped 
hospital  building,  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  enclosure. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  a  concrete  dam  has  been 
constructed  across  a  mountain  rivulet  to  the  rear  of 
the  institution  and  a  reservoir  formed  in  which  is 
stored  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  the  entire  re- 
formatory establishment.  This  work  has  been 
accomplished,  as  were  the  other  improvements  noted 
above,  entirely  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  under 
citizen  supervision. 

For  the  older  inmates  of  our  population,  of  whom 
the  Napanoch  institution  is  largely  composed,  this 
practical  work,  of  actual  monetary  value  to  the 
employer  (in  this  instance  the  State  of  New  York,)  is 
considered  by  the  management  especially  advanta- 
geous and  most  desirable  in  that  it  appeals  to 
manliness,  and  mature  strength  of  mind  and  body. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abundance  of  open 
air  exercise  incident  to  this  work  conduces  to  good 
health,  while  practical  experience  in  the  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  plumber,  stone  mason,  tinsmith,  and 
painter  trades  is  constantly  furnished;  and  this  work, 
while  not  admitting  of  the  test  of  periodical  examin- 
ations as  in  regular  trades  classes,  still  gives  valuable 
knowledge  acquired  by  working  under  actual  labor 
conditions,  under  the  eye  of  experienced  craftsmen, 
accomplishing  results  which  are  to  bear  the  test  of 
months  and  years.  An  additional  advantage  is  that 
workers  perform  with  much  greater  interest  and 
effectiveness  when  engaged  in  work  which  is  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  the  employer. 

While  we  have  no  actual  military  organization  at 
present  at  the  Napanoch  institution,  we  have  the  set- 
ting-up exercises  which  are  allied  to  military  work; 
and  it  must  be  considered  that  the  major  portion  of 
our  Napanoch  population  consists  of  inmates  who 
have  been  returned  for  violation  of  parole  and  these 
were  graduated  from  the  military  organization  while 
earning  their  previous  parole  at  Elmira.  But  it  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  management,  I  believe,  when  the 
demands  for  new  construction  incident  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  Napanoch  reformatory,  shall  be 
f ullfilled,  to  organize  a  military  system  and  develop 
the  trades,  school  of  letters,  and  physical  culture 
departments  to  an  equal  plane  with  the  Elmira  insti- 
tution. 

The  locality  in  which  the  Napanoch  institution 
j3  placed,  is  justly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  health- 
giving  air  in  instances  of  tubercular  disease  and  it  is, 
I  believe,  the  intention  of  the  management  to  transfer 
inmates  having  this  disease,  to  Napanoch  as  soon  as 
the  new  hospital  shall  have  been  completed .      Mean- 
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time,  for  such  of  our  Napanoch  population  as  have 
delicate  or  diseased  lungs,  the  out  door  work  now  so 
much  in  demand  there  proves  very  beneficial. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  writer  considers  that 
the  Napanoch  reformatory  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
of  the  parent  institution,  justifying  its  change,  in 
1906,  from  the  prison  to  the  reformatory  methods  and 
management. 

The  School  cf  Letters     Mr-  J-  R  Brunson,  director 

of  the  school  of  letters,  re- 
ports a  change  in  the  school,  from  a  two-session  to  a 
one-session  a  day  plan,  permitting  an  afternoon 
session  daily  of  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.   He  states: 

"This  session  begins  at  3:00  P.  M.,  and  continues  until  the 
prison  closes,  making  the  session  approximately  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  in  length.  It  is  the  plan  that  approaches,  more 
nearly  than  any  other,  the  ideal  for  school  work  in  an  insti- 
tution of  this  nature.  It  will  permit  of  a  more  careful  and 
exact  grading  of  the  men,  to  their  lasting  benefit " 

Concerning  the  courses  of  study,  promotions,  etc, 
Mr.  Brunson  states: 

"  Especial  attention  is  given,  in  the  primary  standards, 

to  correct  expression,  both  in  oral  and  written  composition 
work.  The  same  careful  individual  attention  is  now  given,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  slow  and  backward  pupil.  In  general,  the 
following  is  the  weekly  schedule  of  subjects  below  the  eighth 
standard,  or  advanced  class:  Arithmetic,  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days; geography,  history,  or  civics,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
language,  Fridays;  spelling,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  every  day. 
The  work  of  the  advanced  class,  in  charge  of  Chaplain  Sciple 
and  Father  Dougherty,  was  arranged  so  that  four  months' 
instruction  was  given  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Liter- 
ature, economics  and  ethics,  by  Chaplain  Sciple,  who  also 
conducted  a  course  in  current  topics  throughut  the  year.  Father 
Dougherty  conducted  classes  in  civics,  ancient  history,  and  old- 
world  geography.' ' 

"Examinations  have  been  held,  as  last  year,  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  each  month.     Promotions  are 
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made  immediately  following  the  examinations  of  each  fourth 
month,  viz:  September,  January  and  May.  The  examination 
questions  have  been  made  out  by  the  director  of  the  school  of 
letters,  personally  and  delivered  by  him,  personally,  to  the 
respective  teachers  after  the  classes  have  assembled  and  are 
awaiting  examination.  This  method  of  making  out  and  sub- 
mitting examination  questions  makes  possible  a  thorough  and 
unbiased  review  of  the  month's  work.  The  honor-roll  of  men 
averaging  90%  or  above  in  their  month's  examinations  is  to  be 
continued  in  The  Summary." 

The  school  director  has  a  good  word  for  his 
inmate  teachers: 

"Inmate  teachers  are  used  in  all  classes  except  those  of 
Standard  No.  8.  The  very  best  men  in  the  institution  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  When  we  consider  that  these  men  have  never 
had  any  previous  special  training  or  preparation  in  the  difficult 
profession  of  the  instruction  of  others,  they  do  on  the  whole 
attain  very  excellent  results.  To  overcome  this  lack  of  train- 
ing, the  men  are  given  instruction  in  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  instruction  or  teaching,  by  the  director  of  the  school  of 
letters,  in  a  normal  class  which  meets  always  once  and  often 
twice  a  week.  There  is  always  present  one  extra  teacher  as  a 
supply  in  case  anything  happens  to  any  of  the  regular  teachers. 
The  one-session  plan  gives  the  teachers  ample  time  for  thorough 
preparation  of  their  work  besides  keeping  their  rooms  in  order. 
The  director  of  the  school  of  letters  devotes  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  during  the  school  session  to  the  inspection 
of  actual  work  in  the  class  room,  and  to  adjusting  matters  of 
difficulty  pertaining  to  school  work,  with  the  individual  pupils." 

Moral  and  Religious       Concerning  the    library  of 

the  reformatory  the  chap- 
lain, Rev.  Mortimer  Sciple,  writes: 

"We  now  have  a  large,  light,  well  ventilated  room  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building.  Convenient  and  easy  of 
access,  it  is  equipped  with  four  open  books  tacks,  wall  desks, 
magazine  and  paper  racks,  etc.  All  of  these  harmonize  in 
construction  and  finish,  and,  while  the  work  of  the  inmates, 

they  would  be  a  credit  to  any  institution" "Since  my 

last  report,  many  new  books  have  been  added  and  the  library, 
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as  in  the  past,  has  been  used  up  to  its  full  working  capacity. 
The  books  are  for  the  most  part,  well  known  standard  works,  and, 
in  the  selection  of  those  in  lighter  vein,  the  neurotic,  the  erotic, 
and  the  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word)  'tommy rotic/ 
are  excluded.  In  spite  of  additions,  the  net  number  of  volumes 
remains  about  the  same,  simply  because  each  year  a  certain 
number  of  books  are  literally  read  to  pieces.  'It  is  one  thing* 
says  the  head  of  the  state  system  of  school  libraries,  'to  build 
up  school  libraries,  and  quite  another,  to  secure  their  proper 
use.  The  latter  is  both  the  more  important  and  the  more 
difficult  problem.'  This  problem  is  never  more  insistent  than 
here.  But  we  are  perhaps  in  a  better  position  to  solve  it  be- 
cause of  closer  contact  with  the  individual  users.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  our  institution  library  is  at 
present  distinct  from  the  school  library,  but  forms  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  our  class  work.  As  to  our  library  system,  while  it 
may  not  be  ideal,  it  is  effective  within  its  limits.  The  books 
are  supplied.  They  are  read;  and  they  serve  not  only  as  an  in- 
tellectual but  as  a  real  disciplinary  and  ethical  influence.  Bibles, 
prayer  books  and  psalters,  with  many  other  religious  books  and 
periodicals  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  library's  equipment".. . . 

In  writing  of  the  school  work  the  chaplain 
emphasizes  the  need  of  more  knowledge  of  and  ability 
to  deal  with  the  ethical  and  economical  problems  of 
living,  on  the  part  of  the  inmates: 

"A  greater  freedom  of  discussion  has  been  allowed  than 
hitherto  in  considering  the  ethical  and  economical  problems  of 
everyday  life,  and  these  impromptu  debates  have  added  to  the 
interest  and  profit  of  the  courses  in  question.  The  dean  of  the 
school  of  pedagogy,  New  York  University,  recently  said,  'Most 
of  our  political  problems  rest  on  a  sociological  and  economic 
basis.  Hence,  all  high  school  pupils  should  be  required  to  study 
economics  and  sociology  to  fit  them  for  citizenship;  yet  these 
subjects  are  rarely  taught  in  high  schools,  though  all  pupils 
should  be  required  to  study  them,  and  to  take  a  course  in 
ethics. '  The  need,  here  suggested,  we  try  to  meet  and  till  with- 
in the  limits  allowed  us,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  a 
previous  practical  knowledge  along  these  lines  might  have 
lessened  our  own  school  attendance." 
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Of  the  distinctively  religious  part  of  his  work  the 
chaplain  writes: 

"Here  we  are  handling  matters  which  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  cold  print  or  skillfully  prepared  statistics.  Who 
can  subject  spiritual  light  to  spectrum  analysis?  Who  can 
weigh  the  worth  of  a  word  of  warning  and  encouragement?  It 
may  be  said  however,  that  the  regular  services  of  worship  and 
instruction  have  been  held  in  the  chapel  without  on  ission 
throughout  the  year.  The  attendance  upon  these  (entirely 
voluntary)  has  been  most  encouraging  and  the  attention  of  the 
auditors  all  that  any  speaker  could  ask.  From  interviews 
following  these  services,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
seed  of  the  Word  in  many  instances  has  fallen  upon  good  ground 
and  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season,  'some  thirty,  some 
sixty  and  some  an  hundredfold.'  In  addition  to  these  interviews, 
there  have  been  many  others,  ss  opportunity  afforded,  or  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand.  When  a  new  draft  arrives,  every 
man  is  seen  and  talked  with  personally,  and  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  establish  relations  of  sympathetic  helpfulness,  divorced 
from  anything  like  sickly  sentimentality.  I  think  it  will  be 
the  testimony  of  every  experienced  chaplain  that  in  no  form  of 
Christian  effort  is  there  greater  demand  for  sanctified  common 
sense;  and  anything  that  sounds  like  insincerity,  or  cant,  is 
positively  fatal.  In  the  cell  blocks,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  yard, 
as  well  as  at  stated  intervals  and  places,  I  have  met  these  men 
day  after  day.  On  no  occasion  have  1  even  been  rebuffed.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  found  them,  almost  without  exception, 
courteous  in  their  attitude  and  appreciative  of  all  that  I  may  be 
able  to  do  to  help  them." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Dougherty,  writes  of  his  work  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  year  in  the  Eastern  New  York  Reform- 
atory my  work  has  been  one  of  instruction  along  both  secular 
and  religious  line*,  and,  while  we  know  that  some  of  the  men 
are  not  benefited  by  the  opportunties  offered  them,  still  the 
many  cases  we  meet  with,  where  great  improvement  and  actual 
reforms  are  accomplished,  are  sources  of  great  consolation. 
When  we  hear  from  men  who  have  gone  out  with  good  in- 
tentions and  actual  desires  to  lead  good  lives,  and  they  tell  how 
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grateful  they  are  for  the  help  given  them,  we  feel   that  our 
work  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 

In  the  school  work,  of  course,  practically  the  same  subjects 
are  treated  from  year  to  year.  The  subjects  for  my  lectures 
are  ancient  history,  old  world  geography,  and  civics.  As  the 
men  remain  in  the  class  but  one  year,  the  course  is  so  arranged 
that  none  are  going  over  the  same  subject  a  second  time.  The 
time  of  each  lecture,  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  is  long,  but  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  monotonous  it  is  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
occupied  in  the  lecture  proper,  then  a  short  time  is  given  to 
dictation  and  note  taking  and  finally  we  have  questions  and 
answers  on  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  lecture  on  ancient  his- 
tory especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  good  handed  down  to 
humanity  by  various  peoples  and  nations.  I  strive  to  impress 
upon  them  the  elements  of  and  influences  of  the  ancients  which 
have  done  most  for  the  cause  of  civilization.  In  civics,  besides 
the  requirements  for  good  government  and  good  citzenship,  we 
discuss  at  length  the  chief  political  parties  of  the  United  States 
and  the  great  questions  that  have  divided  the  people  from  the 
very  birth  of  our  nation. 

In  the  religious  work  it  is  impossible  to  put  on  paper  the 
full  value  of  good  done.  Of  course  the  regular  attendance  at 
religious  services  on  Sundays  and  the  instructions  on  the 
Gospels  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  men  long  after  they 
leave  the  institution.  They  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
approach  the  sacraments  and  receive  all  the  consolations  of 
their  religion.  We  have  choir  and  congregational  singing 
every  Sunday,  confessions  are  heard  every  Sunday  and  religious 
articles  and  Catholic  literature  are  distributed  each  week.  In 
some  cases  at  least  I  know  that  this  reading  has  given  a  taste 
for  good  reading  which  is  cultivated  later  on  after  they  leave 
the  reformatory.  Among  the  men  received  from  time  to  time 
we  always  find  some  uninstructed  along  religious  lines  and 
these  I  endeavor  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  sacraments 
in  private  talks  and  by  giving  them  books  of  instruction.  When 
men  are  leaving  I  urge  them  to  take  the  pledge,  where  drink 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  misfortune,  and  I  always  urge 
them  to  join  some  society  in  connection  with  the  church  as 
soon  as  they  go  home,  giving  them  letters  to  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  where  they  go.      This  I  know  has  done  great  good  in 
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placing  men  in  a  helpful  environment   and  saving  them  from 
misfortune  of  evil  companions." 

Rabbi  Friedlander  appears  earnest  in  his  efforts 
to  impress  upon  the  inmates  the  necessity  for  com- 
pliance with  the  reformatory  rules,  and  the  absence 
on  the  part  of  officers  of  any  desire  to  exercise  undue 
serverity  toward  the  prisoners: 

"In  my  sermons  to  the  inmates  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the 
removal  from  their  minds  of  any  impression  or  belief  that  the 
people  who  send  them  here,  or  those  who  control  their  actions 
while  here,  are  their  enemies,  or  that  their  confinement  in  the 
reformatory  is  calculated  to  inflict  suffering  upon  them;  or  that 
the  officials  of  the  institution,  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  conduct, 
mean  to  be  hard  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  study  to  make 
them  feel  that  their  confinement  and  the  discipline  necessarily 
attending  it  have  for  their  purpose  the  making  of  them, 
happier  men  and  better  citizens.  I  aim  at  rousing  in  them  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  considerate  treatment  and  free  sus- 
tenance they  receive  while  in  the  reformatory  and  to  awaken 
in  them  an  ambition  to  follow  an  honorable  career  and  attain  a 
position  of  usefulness  and  respect  in  the  community  after  they 
are  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  free  American  citizen.  This  sort 
of  sermons,  or  talks,  conveying  to  them  the  assurance  that 
upon  resolutely  suppressing  disorderly  disposition,  and  wholly 
renouncing  wrong  conduct,  humanity  will  have  for  them  a 
better  future,  has  the  effect,  with  most  of  them  at  least,  as  I 
observe,  of  making  them  feel  resigned  and  cheerful,  and  readily 
obedient  and  determined  to  lead  henceforth  a  life  of  decency 
and  rectitude. 

Outside  the  reformatory,  as  chaplain,  I  try  as  much  as  in 
my  power,  to  obtain  employment  for  the  inmates  upon  their 
discharge  or  parole,  and  visit  those  of  their  families  and  de- 
pendents which,  upon  their  statement,  are  destitute,  and  if 
found  in  need  of  relief  I  report  same  to  the. proper  charitable 
society.  I  also  try  to  obtain  for  them  such  reading  matter  as  is 
admissible  to  the  institution. 

I  have  observed,  tD  my  great  satisfaction,  a  fine  spirit  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  reformatory.  There  is  no  harshness,  no 
despotic  or  undue  severity  and  no  rigorous  or  arrogant  official- 
ism exercised  here.      In  the  demeanor  of  every  officer  in  the 
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institution,  either  toward  the  population  in  confinement  in  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  or  toward  each  other  in  assigning  and 
receiving  a  charge  of  duty,  there  is  a  tone  of  strict  regard  for 
the  best  of  the  law  and  order  governing  the  institution,  softened 
by  benevolence  of  spirit  and  blended  with  personal  gentleness 
of  character. " 

Medical  Department     <?f   Ae   Napanoch   hospital 
department  and  health  con- 
ditions, Doctor  Thayer,  assistant  physician  at  Nap- 
anoch, writes  as  follows: 

Number  in  hospital  October  1,  1915 11 

Number  admitted  during  period  Oct.  1, 1915  to  July 

1,  1916 119 

Total 130 

Of  the  patients  admitted  to  hospital  there  were: 

Returned  to  cells 101 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 2 

Paroled   (regular)   12 

Paroled  (invalid) 2 

Died _     0 

Total 117 

Number  in  hospital  July  1,  1916 13 

Total 130 

In  the  out  hospital  department,  there  were  7,226 
treatments  by  the  physician  during  the  period  Oct- 
ober 1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916,  being  an  average  of 
thirty-one  a  day. 

INSANITY  CASES 

During  the  period  October  1,  1915,  to  July  1, 1916 
there  were  five  (5)  men  transferred  to  the  Danne- 
mora state  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  diagnoses 
were  as  follows: 

Mental  deficiency  with  psychosis 2 

Manic  depressive  insanity 2 

Dementia  Praecox 1 

Total 6 
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DRUG  HABITS 
There  were  fifteen    (15)   victims  of   the  drug 

habit  received  at  this  institution,  during  the  period 
October  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916.  The  following  list 
shows  the  comparison  with  former  years: 

Received  during  1912.   2 

1913 24 

1914 21 

1915  17 

191tf 15 

TUBERCULOSIS 
Number  of  inmates  having  tuberculosis  October  1, 

1915 43 

Number  admitted  during  the  period  Oct  1,  1915,  to 

July  1,  1916           19 

Number  of  cases  developed  during  this  period 1 

Old  cases  returned  — 1 


Total 64 

Of  these  there  were: 

Paroled  (regular) 27 

Paroled  (invalid) 2 

Died 0 

Geared 0 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 0 

Transferred  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 1 

Transferred  to  Elmira  reformatory 3 

Total 83 

Number  remaining  July  1,  1916 31 

Those  remaining  July  1,  1916,  are  classified  as 
follows: 

Incipient 23 

Moderately  advanced S 

Far  advanced 0 


Total 31 


I  hereby  express  my  appreciation  of  the  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  work  of  all  my  subordinates, 
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who  having  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
period's  work  a  success.  My  two  assistants,  Doctor 
Christian  and  Mr,  Deyo,  have  given  of  their  best  to 
further  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  management  I 
conclude  my  report  to  your  board  with  thanks  for 
your  constant  and  loyal  support 

Respectfully  submitted 

P.  J.  McDonnell 

Superintendent 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916 


Completing  Chapel 1,500  00 

Chapter  531,  Laws  of  19U 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914....  41  12 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915....  1,425  78 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1915-1916. ...         33  10 

"T500  00        1,500  00 

Completing  Lighting  System 1,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1913-1914. ...  455  76 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...  539  14 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1915-1916. ...  00  00 

Lapsed    5  10 

1,000  00       1,000  00 

Plumbing  Cell  Block 6,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-3916. ...  421  12 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1915-1916. . . .  4,677  66 

.    Lapsed 1  32 

6,000  00       5,000  00 

Hospital  Building  "A" 20,000  00 

Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1915-1916. ...         87  90 

Estimates  approved 19,731  95 

Balance  available 180  15 

20,000  00      20,000  00 

Surface  Drains  and  Sewers  "B" 2,000  00 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914-1915. ...  218  49 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1915-1916. . . .  1,712  17 

Estimates  approved 69  24 

Balance  available 10 

2,000  00       2,000  00 
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Extraordinary  Repairs   and   Equip- 

m<nt"C"  2,00000 

Chapter  727,  Lares  of  1915 

Expended,  fiscal  year,  1914  1915... .     1,094  00 
Expended,  fiscal  year,  1915-1916. . . .        837  21 

Estimates  approved 68  44 

Balance  available 35 


-    2,000  00        2,000  00 


Chapte  616,  Laics  of  1916 

A  A  Repairs 2,000  00 

BB  Plumbing  in  Cell  Flock 5,000  00 

CC  <  onstruction  of  New  Hospital    30,000  00 

DD  Purchase  of  Farm  Land 3,500  00 

No  estimates   submitted  against  the   1916  appropriations 
prior  to  July  1,  1916. 

Chapter  529,  Laics  of  19U 

October  1,  1915.  Salaries  &  Wages, 
Balance  in  Treasurer's  Hand 281  28 

March  ':$,  1916,  Returned  to  State 
Treasurer        28128 

October  1,  1915,  Maintenance  Chap- 
ter 5  *>,  Laws  of  1914,  in  Treas. 
Hand 2,653  73 

October   18,    1915,    Received  from 

Comptroller 4,800  00 

7,45*  73 

Amount  of  Maintenance  for  nine 
months  from  October  1,  1915,  to 
July  1,  1^16.  charged  against 
Chapter  529,  Laws  of  1914 7,453  73 

Chapter  ;?5,  Laics  of  1915 

Appropriations  for  Salaries  and  Wages 70,000  00 

Amount  of  this  that  reverted  back  to  the 
state  on  Julv  1st,  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
US,  Laws  of  1916 19,500  00 

Total  draft  received  from  comptroller  October 
1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916 50,500  00 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  from  October  1,  1915 

to  July  1,  1916 60,351  44 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jane  30,  1916 148  56 

For  Maintenance 47,000  06 

Amount  of  this  that  reverted  back  to  the  state 
on  Julv  1,  1916,  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
118,  Laws  of  1916 9,700  00 
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Total  draft  received  from  comptroller,  October 
1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916,  and  including  draft 
of  July  ?rd,  for  $1,K0  00 37,300  00 

Total  maintenance  charged  against  Chapter 
725,  Laws  of  1915  33.345  77 

Total  Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915,  in  treasurer's 

hands  (including  $1,800  00  draft  of  July  3rd. )      3,954  23 
Balance  on  hand.  October  1,  1915. . .     2,935  01 
Received  comptroller's  Account. . . . 

Chapter  5i9,  Laws  of  1914 4,800  00 

Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915  8600000 

Expenditures  for  the  month  of: 

1915  October      10,806  33 

November 10,0i*0  34 

December     8.  h 34  69 

1916  January     10,696  05 

February 9,392  51 

March  9,475  45 

April      12,430  00 

May N934  29 

June 10,491  23 

The  unexpended  \  alance.  Salaries  and  Wages 
Chapter  5-J»,  Laws  of  1914,  in  treasurer's  hands 
on  October  J,  1915,  returned  to  the  state  comp- 
troller   281  28 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1916 2,302  79 

93,735  01        93,735  01 

Funds  available  from  Mainterance,  Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915 
for  the  payment  of  supplies  for  which  orders  were  issued 
prior  to  Jul/  1, 1916,  and  delivery  not  made  until  after  July 
1,  1916. 

June  30,  1916,  Balance  Maintenance  in  hands 

of  treasurer 2,154  23 

July  3,  1916,  Received  from  comptroller 1.800  00 

3,954  23 
June  30,  1916,  Balance,  Salaries  and  Wages  in 

hands  of  treasurer 148  56 

(This  amount  is  not  available  for  use  in  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1916.) 

Funds  Available  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  1916-1917 

Personal  Service... 66,100  00 

Administration 11,370  00 

Accounting  and  Stores 6, 180  00 

Ward 37,050  00 

Hospital 1,500  00 
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Mechanical  Engineer 1,200  00 

Field  Service,  Farm 900  00 

Educational  Scholastic 1,200  00 

Educational  Industrial 6,700  00 

Maintenance  and  Operation 49,324  00 

Food  15,170  00 

Fuel.  Light  and  Power 7,200  00 

Equipment   3,300  00 

Supplies 5,750  00 

Materials 5,750  00 

Traveling  Expenses 7,850  00 

Communication 975  00 

Fixed  Charges 2,404  00 

General  Plant  Service 535  00 

Rents 390  00 


115,424  00 


Statement  of  Prisoners'  Deposit  Fund 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1915 580  90 

Cash  received  during  the  year 742  45 

Cash  expended  during  the  year 959  14 

June  30,  1916,  cash  balance 364  21 

1,323  35       1,323  35 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1915 0  00 

Cash  received  during  the  year 176  19 

Cash  remitted  to  state  treasurer 176  19 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1916 0  00 

176  19  176  19 

General  Financial  Statement  for  the  Nine  Months 
from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 
Cash  Balance  October  1,  1915 
Maintenance,  Chap.  529,  Laws  of  1914.... 

Salaries  and  wages 281  28 

Maintenance 2,653  73 

Prisoners'  Deposits 580  90 

Receipts  from  all  Sources: 
Compt.   Acct.    Maintenance,  Chapter  529 

Laws  of  1914 4,800  00 

Compt.  Acct.    Maintenance,  Chapter  725 

Laws  of  1915 

Salaries  and  Wages 60,500  00 

Maintenance 36,500  00 
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Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund  Chapter  631 

Laws  of  1914 4,610  G6 

Compt.  Acct.  Special  Fund  Chapter  726 

Laws  of  1915. 2,637  28 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 176  19 

Prisoners'  Deposits        742  46 

Disbursements 

Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1915,  Salaries  and 

Wages...  60,36144 

Chapter  726,  Laws  of  1915,  Maintenance.  33,345  77 

Chapter  629,  Laws  of  1914,  Maintenance.  7,453  73 

Chapter  531,  Lawn   of  1914,  Completing 

Chapel 33  10 

Chapter  63),  Laws  of  1914,  Plumbing  in 

CellBlock 4,677  56 

Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915,  Hospital  Build- 
ing   87  80 

Chapter  729,  Laws  of  1915,  Surface  Drains 

and  Sewers 1,712  17 

Chapter  727,  Laws  of  1916,  Extraordinary 

Repairs  and  Equipment 837  21 

Unexpended  balance  Salaries  and  Wages 

Oct.  1,  1915,  returned  to  State  Comp.  281  28 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  to  State  Treasurer  176  19 

Prisoners'  Deposit 959  14 

Cash  Balance,  June  30, 1916 

Chapter  725,  Laws  of  1916, 

Salaries  and  Wages 148  56 

Maintenance 2,164  23 

Prisoners'  Deposit 364  21 

102,482  49  102,482  49 

The  total  net  cash  expenditures  for  Maintenance 
for  the  nine  months  from  October  1,  1915,  to  June 
20,  1916,  is  $90,974  75.  The  daily  average  population 
is,  382.36. 

_  t  .  Par  capita         Par  capita 

Total  cost  par  diem  cost 

Officers  and  Employees  ...  60,351  44  131  69  .481 

Provisions 12,631  48  33  04  .121 

General  Supplies 1,096  22  2  86  .010 

Farm  and  Garden 1,365  28  3  67  .013 

Clothing 6,236  34  13  69  .060 

Furniture  and  Furnishings  723  34  I  89  .007 

Transportation  of  Inmates  6,000  80  16  69  .067 

Fuel  and  Light 6,994  80  18  29  .067 

Ordinary  Repairs. . .  1,246  84  8  26  .01? 
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Medical  Supplies 612  50  1  84  .006 

Miscellaneous 4,972  94  18  01  .047 

Industries 000  00  .000 

Lawns,  Roads  and  Grounds            20  46  06  .000 


91,160  94       288  39  .870 


Less  miscellaneous  receipts 

returned  to  state  treasurer  176  19  46  .002 


Totalnetcost 90,974  76  237  93  .868 

Home  products  used  from 
Oct.  1, 1915,  to  June  30, 1916 

Provisions 1,833  6$  4  80  .018 

Farm  and  Garden 3112  08  .000 

Miscellaneous 73  26  19  .001 


1,938  00  6  07  .019 
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STATISTICS  OF  INMATES 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
Parole  Statistics  for  the  Year  1915-1916 
Disposition  of  Paroles 

Total  number  of  inmates  paroled 2,854 

Deported  while  on  parole 4 

Died  while  on  parole 18 

Returned  and  transferred 30 

Returned  and  still  at  reformatory 68 

Returned  and  discharged 75 

Admitted  to  homes 2 

Delinquents 81 

Warrants 545 

In  other  prisons 247 

Absolute  releases 1,531 

Returned  to  the  reformatory  on  new  charges..  4 

Returned  and  died  at  reformatory 2 

Sentence  expired  while  on  parole 63 

Still  reporting 184 


Total 2,854 

Table  Showing  Disposition  of  Paroles,  October  1, 1915, 

to  June  30,  1916. 
Total  number  of  men  paroled  during  the  year  297 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  releases 56 

Delinquents  for  whom  warrants  have  not  been 

issued 0 

Warrants  issued  for  men  who  have  not  been 

returned 36 

In  other  prisons   9 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 19 

Still  reporting 177  297 

Served  well  and  earned  absolute  releases 56 

Correspondence  and  good  conduct  maintained 

the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired. . .        177 

Total 233  or  78.6% 

Of  the  total  number  paroled  during  the  fiscal 
year,  there  have  been  paroled: 

Once 90 

Twice 9 

Three  times 4 

Total / 103 
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Total  number  received 3,676 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 53         3,629 

Total  number  of  indefinites  discharged 3, SCO 

Total  number  of  definites  discharged 1  3,301 

Prisoner's  count  June  30,  1916 328 

Total  number  of  prisoners 3,676 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 1 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms 8,676 

3,576 

Indefinites  received      3,575 

Paroled     2,854 

Maximum  sentence  expired 328 

Pardons  and  commutations 4 

Escapes 3 

Died. 15 

Transferred  to  prisons,   reformatories,   and 
hospitals 


Returned  for  violation  of  parole 

Prisoner's  count  June  30,  1916 

Population  October  1, 1915 

Received  from  New  York  State  Reformatory 
Returned  for  violation  of  parole..  

Total 663 

DEPARTURES 

Paroles  to  employment  already  secured 283 

Paroles  to  seek  employment. 7 

Paroles  of  return  men  with  special  conditions  4 

Paroles,  invalid 3 


96 

3,300 

275 

63 

328 

£76 

239 

63 

292 

Total  paroled 297 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence  25 

Trans,  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 5 

Trans,  to  Elmira 2 

Trans,  to  Auburn  prison 10 

Out  on  writ. 1       48 


Total 340 

Population  June  30,  1916 328 
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Of  those  regularly  paroled,  nine  were  paroled  in 
custody.  Of  those  returned  for  violation  of  parole, 
there  were  paroled: 

Once 18 

Twice 28 

Ihree  times 6 

Four  times 1 

Total "IT 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETURNED  MEN 

At  the  reformatory 

Trans,  to  Dannemora  state  hospital 

Trans,  to  Auburn  prison 

Discharged  expiration  of  sentence 

Reparoled 

Total 


46 
1 
1 
2 
8 


Comparison  of  Napanoch  Population  in 
Various  Years. 

1912   1913   1914   1915   1916 


Total  number  of  inmates 

828 

857 

880 

818         668 

Average  population 

New  arrivals 

444 
842 
314 

451 
337 
372 

439 
410 
364 

446         382 
286         239 

Paroled 

899         297 

Returned  for  violation. . . 

49 

70 

51 

69           53 

Transfers  on  account  of 

insanity 

Deaths 

7 

16 

7 
3 

13            5 
1            0 

Returned   from   Danne- 

mora state  hospital 

6 

0 

6 

0            0 

Number 

Year         Month  ^  in  t 

hospital 

Number  of  men  In             Number  of  men 
custody  on  the               employed  en  the 
first  day  of  the  month     first  day  of  the  month 

1915     October 11 

376 

359 

November 9 

407 

390 

December — 12 

429 

406 

1916     January 9 

February.  ...14 
March 20 

402 
369 
383 

377 
834 
859 

April 16 

855 

•86 
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102  BOARD   OF   MANAGERS'   REPORT 

1916      May 15  324  306 

June 15  350  329 

Highest  population,  November  23,  1915 440 

Lowest  population,  May  3,  1916  320 

TERM  OF  SENTENCES 

U  Years    1 

2h  Years 24 

5    Years 201 

7    Years 9 

10    Years 41 

15    Years 6 

20    Years 10 

Total ' 292 
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III.: 


I   II 


3  2044  105  512  123 


